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T is hard to believe that sixteen years have already passed since 
Manchester, after a fierce campaign, which all lovers of the Lakes 
must well remember, obtained the consent of Parliament to “tap” 
Thirlmere. 

Yet it was as far back as 1875 that the corporation of that 
city was warned by Mr. Bateman, their then engineer, that the 
limit of the existing supply would be reached in nine years; and 
that “the only district which could be resorted to with any pros- 
pect of obtaining all the water which the city and its dependencies 
would require was that of the Cumberland or Westmorland lakes.” 
When possible sources came to be examined, Mr. Bateman had at 
first favoured Ullswater, and a joint scheme between Manchester and Liverpool; but 
this was ultimately abandoned, and Thirlmere was finally chosen. Its qualifications, 
to the Manchester engineer, indeed, were so obvious that it had no chance of escape. 
Except Hawes Water, it has the highest level of any of the lakes above the sea; and 
it was therefore possible to bring its water to Manchester by gravitation, without 
pumping. The rainfall of its drainage area is phenomenal, averaging close on a 
hundred inches per annum; indeed, it lies close to the very wettest bit of country 
in all England—-Borrowdale—where a rainfall of 243 inches has been registered ; and 
the converging valleys which concentrate upon its watershed fully account for this moist 
pre-eminence. When to these attractions were added, the facts that the requisite 
works would be simple and not very expensive, as such things go; that the resident 
population was practically “of no account”—a score or two of shepherds and little 
farmers whose opposition would be easily settled ; and that there were no important 
water-rights on the existing overflow or feeders, it was clear that it would go hardly 
with poor Thirlmere. Her friends and lovers gathered strong about her, and made 
a gallant fight in her defence; but in the absence of proof that Manchester could 
satisfy her legitimate needs elsewhere, it was not probable that lovers’ arguments, 
however impassioned, should avail. As with Mr. Hardy’s “Tess” at a similarly 
critical phase of her existence, “It was to be. There was the pity of it.” 

And so to-day the Thirlmere that was, the lake 


‘* Here widening and there narrow, But from the far north flying, 
Like neck and breast of swan, Sank on tired pinion here, 
That soared from Dunmail’s barrow And with a wild song dying 


Tn elfin age agone ; Was changed into a mere,” 
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THE TRANSLATION OF THIRLMERE. 


is preparing for her second transformation. Before the present year is out,* the 
dark silent Leathes Water of the earlier day, the winding stretch of crag-browed 
lake, which is so impressive a feature of that glorious drive from Ambleside to 
Keswick, will be no more. No more, that is, as it was wont to be. The same it 
cannot be, though as to the effect of the coming change opinions are poles asunder. 

The Corporation spokesmen insist, with Manchester zaivedé, that the lake will 
be “immensely improved and its loveliness enhanced.” To others of us it is death ; 
the death of plethora, not of exhaustion—but death all the same. 

A new reservoir takes its place; a nice broad stretch of water of more than 
double the area of the present fluctuating lake, superbly dammed and road-encircled, 
and strained and sluiced and compensated, and laid on “in crystal purity” to all 
the taps and sculleries in Manchester: a magnificent, possibly even a very beautiful 
reservoir, but not Thirlmere. 

Recalling all the keenness and the warmth of that notable controversy whilst I 
was spending a short autumn holiday at Keswick—and. is not autumn perhaps of 
all seasons the loveliest in Lakeland ?—I determined to take my camera, and devote 
two or three quiet days to Thirlmere, and to try to realise a little of what was, and 
was to be. 


1s 


A friend in Keswick was good enough to obtain for me an order to inspect 
the works, and also to offer me a lift to Wythburn, whither he was driving with the 
county surveyor, on a bit of business which would have delighted the souls of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 

It was a glorious morning when we started from the station, with just that bite in 
the keen clear air which, with its forecast of winter, made one doubly appreciate the 
glory of colour on leaf and bracken and hillside, the effect of which was intensified 
when, mounting the long ascent from the town, and leaving grand old Skiddaw and 
Blencathra behind, Helvellyn rose majestic before us, clad in a dazzling mantle of 
snow, from the summit right down to the plantations. 

My friend and the burly surveyor were deep in Road Committee business—bridges 
to be rebuilt, metal to be blasted and broken, awkward corners and steep pitches 
to be eased, rates and rebates, acts and powers,—when, skirting Shoulthwaite, that 
delightful stretch of barren, feckless moss below the Benn, we caught the first glimpse 
of the workings of Cottonopolis in a film of dark grey haze overhanging Bridge End 
—the grimy efflux from a score of furnace chimneys. 

A little farther on we passed the junction of the new Western Road, which, 
branching off from the highway about half-way down the descent from Dunmail Raise, 
skirts the farther side of the lake and reunites here with the Keswick road. This 
carriage-way was almost finished, except for walling in and making up, on which 
gangs of navvies were here and there engaged. 

Half a mile farther on we reached the mouth of that exquisite Vale of St. John, 
which is the delight of artists and the despair of painters, and bumped over a double 
line of tram-rails that here cross the road, connecting the stone depét and stores 
in the valley to our left, with the embankment works on our right. At this point 
the invasion of the navvy and the engineer was all-pervading. Down in the vale were 
huge piles of stone blocks, which had come by rail from Scotland to Threlkeld, and 
thence by trolly to the white-armed cranes, which were stacking them here till required 
for the masonry of the great water-dams. Black huts had risen like mushrooms about 


* Tf all goes well from the engineer’s point of view. 
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the vale, and scores of sun-browned children were finding the endless fascinations of 
the stream, or racing down the long slope of the tram-lines. To the right, just behind 
the picturesque white homestead off the road, a huge quarry was eating its wicked 
way into the side of Great How, while a black steam-crane, perched aloft in front of 
it, picked up the débris of the dynamite—little “plums,” of four or five tons weight 
perhaps—to be dropped into the vast mass of concrete that forms the heart of the 
embankment walls. Farther on we caught a glimpse of hills of crushed stone ; 
of tall black funnels pouring forth clouds of inky smoke; of rows of hut-roofs 
sloping down the long incline. But our visit of detail here was to be made later on, 
so our pair of rough nags breasted the shoulder of the hill, and soon left the trams 
and the turmoils behind us. 

We were now, and were to continue for the next four or five miles, in the Man- 
chester country ; the mystic letters “ M.C.W.W.” on the gate by the beck we crossed 














a mile or so back told us that. Talk turned upon those parts of the scheme which 
have been the subject of a great deal of discussion and of some bitterness of feeling, 
both in Keswick and in Manchester, it seemed. Among these points were the width 
of the road, the communication between Dalehead and Armboth across the “ Three 
Bridges ” at the waist of Thirlmere, and the new Western Road, of which we had already 
passed the connecting branch, and which skirts the whole western shore of the lake 
at a high level on the fellside. 

Into the details of these divergent views, and the arguments which supported them, 
it is no part of these wayside jottings to enter; but probably the general verdict, when 
the work is done, will give credit to Manchester for having at least been willing, as 
a rule, to act wisely and generously within the limits of the scheme; and those who 
know all the facts will allow that if this second Western Road has irretrievably marred 
the sombre beauties of the farther fells, it is Keswick and not Manchester which must 
bear the responsibility. 
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The Parting of the Ways 


But the lovely backward view up the St. John’s Vale, with the grand bare Castle 
Rock, where Sir Walter’s brain reared turret, buttress, keep and tower, claimed our 
eyes and silent homage ; and then we rattled past the Dalehead post-office—the house 
of pink rough-cast on the left, where once Rossetti lodged,—past the “ Thirlspot Inn” 
—that typical north-country hostel, with its out-spanned one-story length of white- 
washed plaster, its sanded big-tabled guest-room, its snug little bar-parlour, and its 
stables and out-houses and lodging-room in one straight line of rigorous equality,—and 
past the turning on our right whose sign-post still points—but will not much longer 
point—-* To Armboth and Watendlath”; for that file of quaint little bridges which 
hop from stepping-stone to stepping-stone across the “ Narrows”* will soon be 
fathom-deep in the risen waters of the imprisoned lake. 

Descending the hill towards its margin, we turned suddenly into the new order 
of things. A glimpse of an embankment on our right, and an effaced road end, 
and we were already on the smooth level sweep of the New Road which has, from 
here to Wythburn, replaced the dear old up-and-down winding coachway by the 
water’s edge below. 

The loss of this old road is a real and irreparable one, as I fully realised, 
when, on a second visit, I brought my camera, and, climbing the wall and slithering 
down the embankment at this, its obliterated end, wandered all along its deserted 
length, to where, just beyond the old Cherry Tree Inn, at which Wordsworth’s 
waggoner was wont to pull up, the Via Nova joins again. Already it had gained 
a look of pathetic desertion. Fragments of rock, split off from the fellside above 
by the winter’s frosts, or tumbled down by the navvies at work along the higher 
level, lay here and there upon its surface, already dark with disuse, and striving 
to-draw a cloak of grass over its dishonoured bareness. Sheep browsed along 
its banks; great pools filled: the hollows; and the little ghylls, emerging from 
their gulleys beneath the upper road, coursed, unchecked, across it to the mere. 
The beautiful moss-coated walls, the green velvet-turfed slopes to the water- 


* The ‘* Narrows” of the new Thirlmere will be 1800 feet wide ! 
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marge, the exquisite fir-clad knolls, remained—for the present, at any rate; though 
Manchester’s water-analysts may demand their removal ere the lake rises over them. 
But humanity’s 
‘** tide hath flow’d 
Already from the silent road,” 


and the eternal processes of Nature are at work, reclaiming her own again. 

But our waggonette spun merrily along the bran-new way, and we queried whether 
the horses (for all that is so often said about their liking the change of ups and downs on 
the older road) were finding anything to grumble at in Manchester’s advent to the Lakes. 
“The ‘downs /’ aye!” said our driver, in answer to my inquiry on this point, “and 
our horses are as good as gowd going down hill, but I nivver met the horse yet as liked 
the collar in partik/er, though some take kinder to’t than others.” 

Stop! what was that rock-built cairn or wall on the fellside on the left above the 
road? What but the sacred “ Rock of Names,” or all that remains of it, on which 
William, John and Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary and Sarah Hutchinson, and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge laboriously hewed their initials more than half a century ago. 

I confess to no kind of admiration, and very little reverence for these particular 
We are ready enough to execrate the taste which 


? 


“Tntimations of Immortality.’ 
inspires ’Arry Snodgrass to perpetuate himself, and possibly his ’Arriet, with like mis- 
directed energy ; and I am not inclined to fall down and worship because the initials 
happen to be W. W. or S. T. C. But my friend in the waggonette is a staunch 
Wordsworthian, and he and the surveyor are already in the thick of an animated 
argument about this venerated stone. It appears that the contractor for the New Road 
was desirous of exploiting the rock with a view to quarry-stone, and my friend got 
a fortnight’s reprieve for it from headquarters, in which to move it out of harm’s 
way, if he could. But it was found, on examination, to be of so friable a character 
as to make the attempt at bodily removal quite impracticable ; and all that could be 
done was done when, at Midsummer 1891, the parts of the surface containing these 
hallowed scratches were removed, piecemeal, and rebuilt into the present cairn. 

As we approached the flat pasture lands of the lake end we came again upon 
tremendous evidence of the work of pick and drill and dynamite. It is here that 
the outlet from the lake has been formed, and here that the long three-mile water- 
tunnel under Seat Sandal and Dunmail Raise to Grasmere begins. 

Great banks of “spoil,” tipped from the tunnel adit, stacks of stone and timber, 
masons’ sheds, and, beyond them, long rows of navvy huts, had spread over the plain 
below the road; and close beneath it a huge “straining well ”—a sort of gigantic 
filter—was in course of completion. We pulled up here, and, having found a foreman 
and presented our order, we got some bits of candle and proceeded to explore this 
apparently bottomless pit, which proved to be a circular concrete-built well, some 
thirty-seven feet in diameter, and over sixty feet deep, with a rectangular valve chamber 
of the same depth abutting upon it. A large central cast-iron column rises out of the 
well, and supports an octagonal double framework with grooved, upright pillars, to 
carry the straining frames, which will be of copper wire gauze, forty meshes to the inch. 
In the valve chamber the inlet pipe from the lake is intercepted by two vertical slide 
valves, one to be controlled by hand, and the other by hydraulic power, supplied from 
a small engine in the house to be erected over the well. The water passes, regulated 
by these valves, into the outer ring of the well, and thence through the strainers 
into the central portion, whence it is carried off to the tunnel by a 4o-inch cast-iron 
pipe capable of delivering about 10,000,000 gallons per day with a 20-foot head. 
A second (duplicate) valve inlet is provided at a higher level for future use; but 
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though powers were ob- 
tained under the Act for 
raising the surface of the 
lake 50 feet above its 
present normal datum level, 
it is not intended for the 
present to go beyond 20 
feet of rise. We clambered 
down the vertical ladders, 
by the light of our sputter- 
ing dips, to the very bottom 
of the chambers ; and while 
icy drops fell playfully from 
the ironwork overhead 
down the napes of our 
necks, the ganger did his 
best to explain to us the 
working of the valves and 
the strainers, the double 
frames for which provided 
for their being lifted and 
cleaned in rotation without 
stopping the flow. Then 
we clambered up again into 
warmth and sunlight, and, 
thanking our stars that it 
was not our lot to spend 
our days in the bowels of 
the earth, drove on to Wythburn, and pulled up at the famed little Nag’s Head Inn. 
And here, as it turned out, was the real object of our small pilgrimage. The rough 
little road which branches off to the left past the school-house and up Helvellyn side 
was being re-made at its junction with the coachroad ; and a certain tiny knoll at its 
corner was threatened with extinction, to give an easier bend to the turn. “Who should 
dream that even this little grass-grown roadside mound was sacred earth? Not our big 
surveyor, who roundly declared it was nothing more than an old stone heap. Not the 
burly brown navvy, whose untutored pick was already at its base, and who only waited 
the foreman’s word to lay it level with the ground in a couple of hours. But here, at 
this eleventh hour my friend the man of letters stepped out of the waggonette, a 
veritable deus ex machina! Mounting the threatened bank, he planted a loosely 
furled umbrella in its grassy crest, and proclaimed it holy ground in the name of— 
Matthew Arnold. This, he vowed, was the veritable spot where Arnold and “ Fausta” 
(W. E. Forster) stood, at the outset of a memorable walk, which, repeated ten years 
later, gave rise to the poem “ Resignation,” 








Building the Straining Well. 


which tells how 


**We left, just ten years since, you say, 
That wayside inn we left to-day, 
Our jovial host, as forth we fare, 
Shouts greeting from his easy chair. 
High on a bank our leader stands, 
Reviews and ranks his motley bands, 
Makes clear our goal to every eye, 
The valley’s western boundary.” 
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Declaimed with becoming action, the recital of these lines was decisive. The victory 
of mind over matter was complete. The surveyor, without in the least relinquishing 
his conviction that the bank was but a heap of neglected road-metal, at once 
acquiesced in the literary plea for its protection, and arranged that its cut edge should 
be carefully walled up and its grassy slope preserved ; the protector scratched a 
limitation curve for the road corner with his umbrella; and the tawny navvy, to 
whom one hour’s work was as good as another at the same rate of pay, proceeded 
to line out the new poetic frontier with his pick. And so, the object of this little 
Sentimental Journey achieved, we adjourned to the Nag’s Head for such light refresh- 
ment as time allowed and worthy Mrs. Easton offered us. 

Happily for pilgrims of this way, the new Thirlmere is not, after all, to swamp 
the Wythburn Inn—to say nothing of the quaint little church opposite, “as lowly 
as the lowliest dwelling,” of which Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge wrote, and 
many another thirsty and poetic wayfarer. But there had been some talk of a 
new and more pretentious “hotel” taking its place; and on this score even our 











“The City” and “The Plain.” 


worthy surveyor joined the ranks of the protectors of ancient monuments. My 
friend, indeed, was somewhat lukewarm here ; much unnecessary beer is doubtless 
consumed at these wayside inns, and possibly he would not have been so very 
sorry if Manchester water had flowed here instead of Wythburn ale; but now it 
was the man of metal who was inexorable. ‘The inn’s mentioned just as much 
as yon heap by the poet, ay, and by half a score of others ; and what’s more— 
and a good deal more to some of us—Mrs. Easton can be trusted for a glass of 
decent liquor, and that’s something these days; so if there’s any talk of spoiling the 
Nag’s Head let me know, and I'll have a word to say shere.” 
And so we embarked again, and sped on our homeward way. 


II. 
A day or two intervened before another charming autumn morning tempted me 
to continue my peregrination of Thirlmere. This time I and my camera got a lift 
in the baker’s cart (on its way over to Grasmere) as far as the point on Dunmail 
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Raise, a little beyond the Nag’s Head, where the unfinished Western Road branches 
off. Here my traps and I were deposited, charged with the clinging fragrance of hot 
bread ; and I started to make my way back to Bridge End along the farther side of 
the lake, and so complete its circuit. Crossing the bridge over the Birkside Gill, I 
was confronted by a huge stone-crushing machine left standing across the road by way 
of barrier—that terrific masticator of modern science which (without faith) can remove 
mountains and make them even as the dust. But the work of this Manchester 
Mastodon was done, the road made and walled; and he only awaited a team 
of horses to drag him to pastures new. Passing on and over the little Wyth burn, 
which gives its name to the village, the new road sweeps round the vale end north- 
westwards, skirts the small farmstead of West Head, and passes on over Dob 
Gill, which brings the dark waters of Harrop Tarn over the shoulder of Birk Crag 
yonder, down to feed Thirlmere. The long stretch of green plain which these 
two roads encircle will be half covered by the new lake when it has risen 20 feet, 
and will be entirely submerged right up to the back of the Nag’s Head and the 
little Manse hard by, when the full rise of 50 feet is attained. ‘ The City ”—-the 
ancient “sitting,” by its dark fir-clump just below the road here—will be swamped 
out of existence ; against it, as against those other “Cities of the Plain,” judgment 
has gone forth, even though it be “a little one.” The ruins of that quaint coterie 
of whitewashed houses, if they be not razed level with the ground, will, perchance, 
help to puzzle the archeological New Zealander of the coming age, as other lake 
dwellings have puzzled ours. 

But the citizens—there are, I believe, only two or three families—toil on, and 
whistle and chat, unregarding these impending fates ; and the road sweeps on above 
them, keeping the even tenor of its way along the shoulder of the fells, here hewing 
a passage through a rocky spur of Brown Rigg, there upheld by solid bridge or 
sloping embankment across some gill or cleft. Strolling leisurely on under the 
shadow of Bull Crag, I became suddenly aware of a roadman hallooing to me to 
stop. As I came up to him for explanations, an echoing bang resounded down 
the vale, and a puff of white smoke a little way ahead revealed its origin. A mass 
of rock by the roadside lay cleanly split by the “shot” just fired, and the men came 
back to work its fragments into the wall. Verily Wythburn Fells are learning much of 
the resources of civilisation these days. Soon after reaching the present water end, 
a cutting, and a sweep to the left round a tree-clad shoulder of the hill, yields the 
first of a series of exquisite pictures of Thirlmere and the mountains beneath whose 
shadow it lies. The long, winding water, right up to and beyond the “ Narrows,” 
with their tiny bridges, lies stretched before one. To the left is Fisher Crag, towering 
darkly upward to the sky ; and farther on, the rugged outline of the Armboth Fells 
culminates in the magnificent dusky boss of Raven Crag, between which and the 
wooded mass of Great How, away beyond Smaithwaite and High Rigg, is the faint 
grey outline of Blencathra ; while on the right is the slope of Helvellyn side, mirrored 
in the still, clear waters of the mere. The fir-clump opposite Deergarth How stands 
out dark and solemn by the water edge; the wayward line of the old coachroad 
winds and rises and disappears behind it; and below, the wooded peninsula of 
Hawes How juts boldly out across the lake. 

In the days to be these two lovely promontories of Deergarth and Hawes, which 
are perhaps the most characteristic landmarks of the present lake, will become 
islands ; the low-lying land behind them being submerged, while the present little 
island-rock, which barely keeps its head above water at flood time, will of course 
be far submerged. “In the matter of islands, therefore,” wrote the Manchester 
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Examiner fifteen years ago, when the discussion of the scheme was at its height 
and hottest, ‘the lake will be immensely improved, whilst the two promontories 
will be replaced by others as noble as themselves, when the water reaches its higher 
level!” This is, of course, mathematically conclusive. But it affords no kind of 
solace to the class of people who have felt genuinely aggrieved by Manchester’s 
invasion of Lakeland. 

Indeed, the whole story of this very Western Road only serves to illustrate the 
futility of trying to square the zesthetic and the practical standpoints. The two things 
—like the new road and the old packhorse way below it—are on different planes ; 
their relative positions may be reversed, according to which side of the controversy 
one elects to adopt, but they cannot be amalgamated. 

There was, to begin with, no real necessity for the new road at all. The old 
track—the so-called “ Roman Road ”—might, with certain necessary deviations, have 
been made serviceable ; the connection between Armboth and Dalehead might even 
have been kept up, if necessary, by a ferry, and the fellside have been left undisturbed. 

Manchester, I believe, offered to do this, and in a way which would have amply met 
all existing requirements. But the new road was in the bill; they were pledged to 
make it if required, and nothing short of a new Act, or “common consent,” could 
have absolved them. That consent was withheld—withheld by the good folk of 
Keswick and the neighbourhood; the very people who live by, whose livelihood 
depends upon the attractions of the scenery about them. After all, and when all 
has been said, these things, like most other things, have to go, in the main, by count 
of heads. To the true friend of nature, the old way was the only way. It was a 
genuine old fell path—rough, sequestered, delightful; by its side a long sinuous 
lake—sombre, silent, weird ; uninhabited, save for one white haunted house and a 
few solitary shepherds’ huts ; above it rose the unbroken mountain-side,— 


** Wild hollows and clear heathy swells, 
The cheerful silence of the fells.” 


To him there was no possibility of “immense improvement” upon nature, even by 
turning hawes into islands, and covering Helvellyn’s rocky breast with a stubble 
of larches; nor would he be likely to find the great stone dam at the northern end 
“a charming feature in the landscape,” as the writer in the Manchester newspaper 
thinks he should. The difference is hopelessly beyond argument ; for the man who 
speaks of “the bare and uninteresting valley,” and “this large, bare, uninviting tarn ” 
of Thirlmere which is, after all, “but an adjunct to the scenery,” will be, like the 
tourists from Ambleside to Keswick, “delighted with seeing a large, instead of a 
small and comparatively insignificant, lake.” And of course the count of heads will 
favour this view. For one follower of Arnold and “ Fausta” along that “silent road,” 
where 
‘*The solemn wastes of heathy hill 
Sleep in the July sunshine still ; 
The loose dark stones on the green way 
Lie strewn, it seems, where then they lay,” 


a hundred jovial trippers will clatter in coach and char-d-banc over the bran-new 
level road ; and to “do the round of Thirlmere ” will be one of the necessary functions 
of the visit to Keswick. And the long-headed hotel proprietors and tradespeople 
of the district were not slow to foresee this; and, wise in their generation, held the 
merchant of Thirlmere to his bond, and have got their pound of flesh. 

And of course, as usual, there is gain as well as loss. Each of the new roads 
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looks, from the other, a hideous straight line scored ruthlessly across the hillside ; 
and the beauty and “ breathless solitudes ” of Armboth Fells are irreparably damaged. 
But, on the other hand, of the exquisite charm of the views northward of lake and 
valley along this road, which will now be given to the many to enjoy, there can be 
no question. And for the few fastidious ramblers, for whom the broad level highway, 
hewing or piling up its luxurious way across the breast of the fell, is a gratuitous 
invasion and a “sair sight ”—well, there remain yet some other haunts of gracious 
quietude, thank Heaven! ; 

So, idly pondering, I wandered on, camera on shoulder; pausing here to take 
a shot at a delicious bit of woodland glen where Launchy Gill prattles out from under 
the road and finds its easy-going way down to the lake; or there, to clamber down 
on to Deergarth How and take my quiet fill of the loveliness of its russet-and-gold, 











The Bridges at the ‘‘ Narrows.” 


and of the hills, half sunlit, half in deepest shadow, repeated in the still waters of 
the mere stretched out below. 

Another half-mile, after the midday halt, skirting the woods below Fisher Crag, 
brought me to Armboth ; and here I turned off the road by a green track to the 
right, and, passing the garden of Armboth House (have its weird forms and haunting 
voices been scared into limbo by Manchester’s powder and shot, I wonder, like the 
black denizens of Raven Crag?) with the chatter of Fisher Gill in my ears, I found 
myself on the road which passes over “ three bridges” (there are now six, and soon 
there will be none) to join the Keswick road by Dalehead. They formed a charming 
picture, these quaint wooden gangways from pile to pile of stones, with the stream 
of the lake swirling and eddying northward through their narrow spans, and the 
dark mass of the Dalehead Park firs behind them. And Helvellyn rises most nobly 
upwards here, like one huge rock, with its summit caressed by a passing cloud. 

It is tempting to linger here at the “ Narrows” and watch the swift changes of 
the lake: at one moment dark and still, and doubling every knoll and fir-clump 
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and mountain in perfect reflection ; the next, ruffled white with laughing ripples or 
streaked with the black pathways of a passing gust. But time speeds on, and October 
days are brief enough ; so, clambering back to the highway, after taking a couple of 
photographs, I made my way on along the upper lake, past Nether Place and 
under the shadow of Raven Crag, to where the crossway over the great dam, which 
had long loomed white before me, branches off to the right. Following this, one is 
soon carried out of the tranquil peace of the lakeside into a realm of activity and 
labour, of huge cranes and engines, of sacks and timbering, chains and ropes, and 
all the lumber and rattle of a big engineering work in full swing. 

As this is the part of the work of “conversion” upon which so much of the 
great controversy of years ago hinged, and which was so vigorously anathematised 
by the Bishop of Carlisle, the Zzmes, and the spokesmen of the Thirlmere Defence 
Association, I was specially interested in seeing exactly what was being done; 
and this, through the courtesy of Mr. Legge, the resident engineer, I was able 
to do very thoroughly. 

The work here, as indeed the whole of the scheme from an engineering point 
of view, is of an extremely simple character, being merely the blocking up, by a 
dam, of the narrow ravine which forms the present outlet of the lake, and the 
provision of a regulated channel for the ‘“ compensation water ” 
the St. John’s Beck. 

Thirlmere is, in fact, an almost perfect natural reservoir, and it was therefore 
natural also that Manchester should look upon it as having been made by a special 
dispensation of Providence to supply her particular requirements. ‘The narrow dip 
between the wooded slope of Great How and the side of Raven Crag—the one 
outlet from the hil!-girt lake—contains a central boss of rock about fifty feet above 
the present water-level; and all that was necessary, therefore, was to run embank- 
ments from either side to this boss, and to tunnel through it a channel for the 
beck, carrying it into its existing course a little behind the dam. <A second high- 
level outlet is being bored through the sloping shoulder at the base of Raven Crag, 


to be sent down 


by which the overflow or “waste” water will be taken off by a “swallow” or weir 
from the lake, and carried into the same stream a little farther down. 

At the time of my visit the “No. 2” embankment, on the western side, was 
already nearing completion, as will be seen from the photographs ; while the “ No. 1,” 
a much shorter length, uniting the middle rock with Great How, was only just begun. 

The dams, of which I have given a rough sectional sketch, are built from their 
rock foundations, of masonry concrete, and faced with stone blocking; the concrete 
is laid in layers about a foot thick, and the “plums” are set in on edge, bedded in 
mortar, and giving immense strength to the structure. Having traversed the length 
of the embankment (which will, when finished, be about three hundred yards from 
end to end), and plied the engineer with all sorts of questions, we scrambled down 
to the waste-water tunnel (all water is naturally “waste,” from the Corporation point 
of view, which doesn’t go to Manchester), then in course of construction. Here, 
at the face of the hole, some twenty yards in under the hillside, three pairs of men 
were at work driving the holes for the dynamite charges; one navvy holding and 
twisting the long steel bit, which his mate was striking deep into the rock with 
swinging blows of the great hammer, delivered with that peculiar grunt with which 
the striker always accompanies his hit. Later on, while we were exploring the 
foundations of “No. 1,” we heard half a dozen muffled reports go echoing down 
the valley, followed by the crash of falling rock, telling that the shot had been 
successfully fired. This particular work is contracted for by the yard-run, and is 
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carried on by double shifts, night and day; but of course the rest is day work only, 
and is also liable to much interruption from rain or frost or flooding. From this 
by-wash tunnel we crossed the level stretch behind the big dam, covered with cranes 
and stacks of stone, masons’ sheds, trollies and tram-lines and timber galore, to the 
little knoll through which the St. John’s Beck has been ignominiously thrust, and 
whence its water will pass to a gauging chamber behind, where its quantity can be 
measured, as is written in the bond. Crossing this valuable little hillock, I found 
myself suddenly on the brink of a terrific chasm, with a vertical wall of rock on the 
lake side descending some ninety feet deep at its central point, to which the other 
sides converged more or less precipitously. Here the foundations of No. 1 embank- 
ment were being laid ; but owing to the faulty character of the bed rock at this central 
part below the original bed of the stream, it had been found necessary to go down 
to this excessive depth, in order to get a perfectly sound and watertight base. On 
either side of this huge hole, a steam crane was perched in a niche of the shelving 








The Old Packhorse Road. 


rock sides, to lift and lower into position the large lumps of stone which are embedded 
in the concrete. Platforms, tall trestles and plank gangways met the eye in all 
directions ; while fixed in a recess in the vertical front wall, a large steam-pump pulsed 
and champed, as it raised the leakage water from the lowest level, and discharged 
it into:the diverted channel of the beck. I clambered down the lengths of ladder 
hung along the rock face—a somewhat breakneck descent with a heavy camera and 
slide case by way of impedimenta—and got at last to the bottom of the pit. Men 
were at work in all directions, above and about me, bringing sacks of ballast and 
cement to the mixing platform, making and watering the concrete and shooting it 
into wheelbarrows below, running these along the plankways to the bed, tipping, 
spreading, jumping and levelling down; cutting grooves in the sides of the blocks 
to give the intervening sections a “key,” and lifting and lowering the rock “ plums ” 
into position, with the help of the cranes far above us now. I managed to get two 
or three shots with the camera; but photographing down here was no easy matter, 
as the light was poor, and the rock sides over which I had to climb were coated 
with a sheet of ice by the frost of the preceding night, which the sun had not 
Vot. ITI.—No. 13. 2 
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penetrated far enough to melt; while water dripped upon me freely from the over- 
hanging walls, and navvies were moving about in all directions; and, being on 
“ piece-work,” they could hardly be expected to stand for the fire of an amateur 
photographer. The deep recess, about six feet wide, cut in the front of the exca- 
vation for the dam, will be noticed in the photograph. ‘This is to receive the “toe” 
of the dam (shown on the section sketch), the masonry of which is built into these 
recesses, the strength being thereby, of course, greatly increased. The local stone 
is too hard and flaky for dressed masonry; so for the front of the dams a grey 
stone from Longridge (near Preston) has been used, while the dark red sandstone 
employed for the outer facing comes from Annan, Dumfriesshire. At its base the 
embankment is about fifty feet thick ; the front slopes, and the back curves upward 
to the top, which is about eighteen feet across, allowing a sixteen-foot carriage-way 
between the parapets. 
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At the Back of the Dams. 


The Act insisted on an irreduceable minimum of water to be passed daily into 
the St. John’s Beck ; and this has been provided by an 18-inch pipe, laid below the 
floor of the tunnel through which the overflow passes, and which is carried down 
to the gauge basin on the bank of Meethom Pool, where, by a simple contrivance 
of interception in a measured receptacle, the sceptics of Keswick can at any time 
assure themselves that they are getting their stipulated supply. But of course, as 
Manchester is at present only taking 10 out of an available 50 million daily gallons, 
there will be no room for question on this score for many years to come. 

Climbing back to the surface of things out of this icy inferno, I paid a visit to 
the engineer’s tiny hut-office under the crag, and was shown the plans of the work, 
the details of dams and roads, pipes and wells and gauge basin, and the great progress 
sheet which shows the advance of each month’s work on the embankment, tinted 
in different colours. Then, packing up the camera and taking leave of my guide, 
I made my way along the trolly lines and over the timber bridge behind the knoll 
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to the grinding and crushing mills, where, amid a crunching and clattering which 
have caused the ravens to desert the Crag that bears their name, the sand for the 
concrete was being made, and sifted, and filled into sacks. 

From here the road skirts the corner of Great How, and passing the hut- 
colony of the workmen, joins the coachroad just beyond the quarry. But before 
bidding farewell to transforming Thirlmere, I paid one or two visits to the huts, 
and saw something of their navvy population. They are a peculiar migratory 
race, the majority of these navvies; travelling from place to place, where big 
engineering works are in progress, living in such accommodation as the place or 
the contractor provides, and often with no kind of permanent homes. The 
huts here consist of a living-room, with tables and benches running down each 
side, and a self-contained kitchener at one end; a large dormitory, with ten or 
twelve double beds in it; and a small room opening off the other side of the 








The New Exit for St. John’s Beck. 


living-room, for the proprietor and his family. The hut is let to a married 
workman, whose wife and children cook and manage for the navvies who take 
bed and board in the hut. The proprietor pays the contractor 14s. a week 
rent and 1s. a head for each lodger he takes. The men pay 35. 6¢. a week for 
bed, tea and potatoes ; all other provisions they buy off the “ missus,” who of 
course makes a little profit in this way; but the “missuses” I interviewed would 
not admit that it was a lucrative arrangement ; and, of course, as men may come 
and men may go, according to the amount of work on hand week by week, but 
the rent goes on for ever—so long as they hold the hut,—there is some anxiety 
among the landladies as Saturday comes round. The men are from all parts ; 
but of course there is a large contingent of big Irishmen, many of whom have 
come over here from the Workington blast furnaces and mills. For the children 
a school-house has been built down by the huts, and a teacher is there daily 
to hammer something into their small heads, which many a one of their parents 
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has never had a chance of learning. On Sundays service is held in the same 
room, and concerts and readings have been given there more than once. Even 
a ball is projected—a genuine Navvy Ball! 

As I turned homeward along the grey road an engine whistle sounded five o'clock ; 
and at the signal dark figures appeared here and there upon the way, putting on coats 
and tramping off to the huts. Huge trolly horses, their drivers perched sideways on 
their broad backs, passed 
down the tramway with 
clank of chain and whipple- 
sar. Twilight was rapidly 
deepening, and the linger- 
ing red glow on Helvellyn 





side was echoed by ruddy 
shafts from furnace fires 
and chimneys. Instead of 
the hoarse cry of the raven 
from the black crag that 
overhangs Bridge End, the 
stillness was intervalled 
by the measured “chuff, 
chuff” of the steam-pumps, 
which rest not night or day. 

Man, indeed, has taken 
hold of Thirlmere in good 
earnest, and is moulding 
nature to his purpose with 
a strong hand. It is use- 
less to quarrel with the 
inevitable fact; but it is 
well to be critical of the 
method. ‘To me the whole 
controversy seems to have 
run into mistaken grooves; 
crying out on the one hand 
upon all such work as 
“Vandalism and desecra- 
} tion” ; defending it, on the 
aa i other, as “an immense 
improvement,” while de- 
claring in the same breath 
that “not the smallest mark on the landscape will remind the enchanted visitor that 
from it is drawn the water supply of a great industrial community.” 

Such argument is not only absurdly untrue ; it is worse—it is on the wrong tack. 
Manchester claimed Thirlmere as a practical necessity, and was given it. What she 
had to do was to carry out the necessary engineering work in the best and most 
substantial way—strong, safe, suited to its purpose ; for when this is done the thing 
acquires a dignity of its own, the dignity of will effected. By its fulfilment of this, 
surely, it must be judged ; not by minimising the work required,* or balancing newly 
made islands against lost promontories. 











Setting in Foundations. (No. 1 Embankment.) 


* Calling a 300-yard stone-built dam ‘‘ lifting the bank a little,” e.g. 
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It would be premature to pass judgment till the work is done and the lake has 
risen ; till the spoil heaps and the litter have been cleared away, and the huts and 
cranes and pumps and crushers have vanished; till time has toned and grass has 
grown again. But I am inclined to think that, when the time comes for the verdict, 
Manchester’s Corporation will get credit for having done their work, on the whole, 
well; and for not being 
most to blame, where it 
might have been done 
better, or better undone. 

Thirlmere, indeed, will 
not be what it was. ‘That is 
too much toask. ‘ Marks,” 
by no means “small,” will 
not fail to “remind the 
(enchanted) visitor that 
from it is drawn the water 
supply of a great industrial 
community.” 

No one, for example 
—if one may hazard the 
assertion—will mistake the 
great masonry dam for a 





’ 


“striding edge”; no one 
will believe the big strain- 
ing well and valve-house 
to be natural formations ; 
no one—not even the 
writer in the Manchester 
Examiner —will suppose 
that St. John’s Beck (will 
it not be rechristened Szr 
John’s, after the genial 
Chairman of the Water- 
works Committee?) tun- 





nelled its own way through 
the heart of the hill at 
Bridge End, or that the 
quarry which has laid bare 
the lovely wooded slope 





of Great How is a geologic © = 
fault. 

But these things “were to be”; they explain themselves; we accept them. 
Happily, they were practically all that was necessary. The Western Road was perhaps 
the one thing needless ; but that, it seems, was a sop to the local Cerberus, and helped 
Manchester no whit, save to lighten her purse. So we must put that to another 
account ; and allow that the Waterworks Bill has been fairly and squarely met. 


At the Bottom of the Great Dam. 


Summing up, in some such fashion as this, the impressions of my sojourn at 
Thirlmere, I looked my last farewell upon the shadowy secluded lake, and breasted 
Castrigg’s steep towards Keswick, in the quickly gathering darkness of the October 
evening ; recalling, as I went, some lines of a sonnet of Hall Caine’s (himself, till 
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recently, a Keswick resident) which I had lately chanced upon, and which—mutatis 
urbibus—might almost have been written for the Thirlmere Defence Association : 
‘** Vocal, yet voiceless, lingering, lambent, white 
With the wide wings of evening on the fell, 








The tranquil vale, the enchanted citadel, — 

Another day swoons to another night. 

Speak low: from bare Blencathra’s purple height 
The sound o’ the ghyll falls furled ; and, loath to go, : 
A continent of cloud its plaited snow 

Wears far away across a lake of light. 

Is it the craft of hell, that while we lie, 

Enshaded, lulled, beneath heaven’s breezeless sky, 
The garrulous clangours and assoiléd shows 

Of London’s burrowing mazes haunt us yet ? 

City, forgive me: 





mother of joys and woes, 
Thy shadow is here, and lo, our eyes are wet.” 


REGINALD BLUNT. 
P.S.—For the lover of solid facts, I append a few particulars of the Thirlmere 
scheme, supplied by the Manchester Waterworks Committee. 
LA TROBE BATEMAN, F.R.S. (died 1889), G. H. HILL, C.E. 


THIRLMERE. 


Engineers—F. 





Elevation above ordnance datum 
Area 
Length 
Capacity. 
Watershed 
Average rainfall 
Length of western embankment 
AQUEDUCT, 
Total length 
Song 
Fall per mile 
No. of 40-inch cast-iron pipe- -lines 
Daily supply i 
Estimated total cost 


The aqueduct passes under Dunmail Raise, 
Windermere and Kendal, east of Lancaster and Preston, 


and Ribble, 
and Manchester. 
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and thence past Chorley and west of Bolton to Prestwich, Salford 
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T was at the waterfoot of the Ken, 
and the time of the year was 
June. 

* Boat ahoy 

The loud, bold cry was carried far 
through the still morning air. The 
rain had washed down all that was in 
the sky during the night, so that the hail echoed through a world blue and empty. 

Gregory Jeffray, a noble figure of a youth, stood leaning on his mare’s neck, 
quieting the nervous tremors of Eulalie, that very dainty lady. His tall, alert 
figure, tight-reined and manly, was brought out by his riding dress, and his pose 
against the neck of the beautiful beast, from which a moment before he had swung 
himself, was that of Hadrian’s young Antinous. 

* Boat ahoy !” 

Gregory Jeffray, growing a little impatient, made a trumpet of his hands, and 
sent the powerful voice, with which he meant to thrill the listening senate, sounding 
athwart the dancing ripples of the loch. 

On the farther shore was a flat white ferry-boat, looking, as it lay motionless 
in the river, like a great white table chained in the water with its legs in the air. 
The chain along which it moved plunged into the shallows beside him, and he could 
see it descending till he lost it in the great dusky pool across which the ferry plied. 
To the north Loch Kenmore ran in glistening levels and island-studded reaches to 
the base of Cairnsmuir. 

“ Boat ahoy !” 

A figure, like a white mark of exclamation moving over green paper, came out 
of the little low whitewashed cottage opposite, and stood a moment looking across 
23 
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the ferry, with one hand resting on its side and the other held level with its eyes. 
Then the observer disappeared behind a hedge, to be seen immediately coming 
down the narrow, deep-rutted lane towards the ferry-boat. As the figure came again 
in sight of Gregory Jeffray, he had no difficulty in seeing that it was a girl, clad in 
white, who came sedately towards him. 

When she arrived at the white boat which floated so stilly on the morning 
glitter of the water, just stirred by a breeze from the south, she stepped at once on 
board. Gregory could see her as she took from the corner of the flat, where it 
stood erect along with other boating gear, something which looked like a short iron 
hoe. With this she walked to the end of the boat nearest him. She laid the hoe 
end of the instrument against a chain that ran breast-high along one side of the 
boat, and at the end plunged diagonally into the water. His mare lifted her foot 
impatiently, as though the shoreward end of the chain had brought a thrill across the 











“Boat ahoy!” 


loch from the ferry-boat. Turning her back to him, the girl bent her slim young body 
in an effort, and, as though by the gentlest magic, the ferry-boat drew nearer to him. 
It did not seem to move; but gradually the space of blue water between it and 
the shore on which the whitewashed cottage stood widened. He could hear the 
gentle clatter of the wavelets against the lip of the landing drop as the boat came 
nearer. His mare tossed her head and snuffed at this. strange thing that came 
towards them. 

Gregory, who loved all women, watched with interest the sway and poise of 
the girlish figure. He heard the click and rattle of the chain as she deftly 
disengaged her gripper-iron at the farther end, and, turning, walked the deck’s length 
towards him. 

She seemed but a young thing to move so large a boat. He forgot to be angry 
at being kept so long waiting, for of all women, he told himself, he most admired 
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tall girls in simple dresses. His interest arose from the fact that he had never seen 
one manage a ferry-boat before. 

As he stood on the shore, and the great flat boat moved towards him, he saw 
that the end of it nearest him was pulled up a couple of feet clear of the water. 
Still the boat moved noiselessly forward, till he heard it ground gently as the 
graceful pilot bore her weight upon the bar to stay its progress. Gregory specially 
admired the flex of her arms bent outwardly as she did so. Then she went to the 
end of the boat, and let down the tilted gangway upon the pebbles at his feet. 

Gregory Jeffray instinctively took off his hat as he said to this girl, ‘“ Good- 
morning! Can I get to the village of Dullarg by this ferry?” 

“This is the way to the Dullarg,” said the girl, simply and naturally, leaning as 
she spoke upon her dripping gripper-iron. 

Her eyes took in the goodliness of the youth while his attention was for the 
moment given to his mare. 

“Gently, gently, lass!” he said, patting the mare on the neck as she felt the 
hollow boards beneath her feet. But she came obediently enough on deck, arching 
her fore feet high and throwing them out in an uncertain and tentative manner. 

Then the girl, with a quiet and matter-of-fact acceptance of her duties, placed 
her iron once more upon the chain, and bent herself to the task with a well- 
accustomed effort of her slender body. 

The heart of the young man was stirred. Yet he could have seen fifty field- 
wenches breaking their backs among the harvest sheaves without a pang. ‘This, 
however, was very different. 

“Let me help you,” he said. 

“Tt is better that you stand by your mare,’ 

Gregory Jeffray looked disappointed. 

“Ts it not too hard work for you?” he said. 

“No,” said the girl. ‘Ye see, sir, I leeve wi’ my mother’s twa sisters i’ the 
boathoose. ‘They are very kind to me. They brocht me up, that had neither faither 
nor mither. An’ what’s bringin’ the boat ower a time or twa?” 


> she said. 


Her ready and easy movements told the tale for her. She needed no pity, and 
asked for none, for which Gregory was rather sorry. He liked to pity people, and 
then to right their grievances, if it were not very difficult. Of what use otherwise 
was it to be, what he was called in Galloway, the “ Boy Fiscal”? Besides, he was 
taking a morning ride from the Great House of the Barr, and upon his return to 
breakfast he desired to have a tale to tell that would rivet attention upon himself. 

“And do you do nothing all day but only take the boat to and fro across the 
loch?” he asked. 

He saw the way now, he thought, to matter for an interesting episode—the basis 
of which would be the delight of a beautiful girl in spending her life in carrying 
desirable young men, riding upon horses, over the shining morning water. ‘They 
would all look with eyes of wonder upon her; but she, the cold Diana of the 
loch side, would never look in return at any of them, except perhaps upon Gregory 
Jeffray. Gregory went about the world finding pictures and making romances for 
himself. He meant to be a statesman, and, with this purpose in view, it was 
necessary for him to study the people, and especially, he might have added, the 
young women of the people. Hitherto he had done this chiefly in his imagination, 
but here certainly was material to his hand. 

“Do you do nothing else?” he repeated, for the girl was uncomplimentarily 
intent upon her gripper-iron. How deftly she lifted it just at the right moment, 
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exerted just the right amount of strength to keep the chain running sweetly upon 
its cogs! How daintily she stepped back, avoiding the dripping of the water from 
the linked iron which rose from the bed of the loch, passed under her hand and 
dipped diagonally down again into the deeps! Gregory had never seen anything 
like it, he told himself. 

It was not until he had put his question the third time that the girl answered, 
“Whiles I tak’ the boat ower to the waterfoot when there’s a cry across the Black 
Water.” 

The young man was mystified. 

“* A cry across the Black Water!’ What is that?” he said. 

The girl looked at him directly almost for the first time. Was he making fun of 
her? she thought. His face seemed earnest enough, and handsome. It was not " 7 
possible, she thought. t 





“Ye'll be a stranger in these parts?” she answered interrogatively, because she 
was a Scottish girl. 
Gregory Jeffray was about to declare his names, titles and expectations, but he | 
looked at the girl again, and saw something that withheld him. : 
“Ves,” he said, “ I am staying for a week or two over at Barr.” 
The boat grounded on the pebbles, and the girl went to let down the hinged end. 
It seemed a very brief passage to Gregory Jeffray. He stood still by his mare, as 
though he had much more to say. 
The girl placed her cleek in the corner, and moved to leave the boat. It 
piqued the young man to find her so unresponsive. “ ‘Tell me what you mean by 
‘a cry across the Black Water,’” he said. 
The girl pointed to the strip of sullen blackness that lay under the willows upon 
the southern shore. 
“That is the Black Water 0’ Dee,” she said simply, “ and that green point amang 
the trees is the Rhonefoot. Whiles there’s a cry frae there. ‘Then I gae ower i’ the 
boat an’ set them across.” 
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“Not in this boat,” he said, looking at the great upturned table swinging upon 
its iron chain. 

She smiled at his ignorance. 

“That is the boat that goes across the Black Water o’ Dee,” she said, pointing 
to a small boat which lay under the bank on the left. 

“And do you never go anywhere else?” he asked, wondering how she came by 
her beauty and her manners. 

“Only to the kirk on the Sabbaths,” she said, “when I can get some one to 
watch the boat for me.” 

* ] will watch the boat for you!” he said impulsively. 

The girl looked distressed. This great gentleman was making fun of her, 
assuredly. She did not answer. Would he never go away? 

“This is your way,” she said, pointing along the track in front. Indeed, there * 
was only one way, and the information was superfluous. 

The end of the white, rose-smothered boathouse was towards them. A tall, 
bowed woman’s figure passed quickly round the gable. 
“Ts that your aunt?” he asked. 
“That is my aunt Annie,” said the girl ; “ my aunt Barbara is confined to her bed.” 
“And what is your name, if I may ask?” 
The girl glanced at him. He was certainly not making fun of her now. 
“My name is Grace Allen,” she said. 
They paced together up the path. 
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A CRY ACROSS THE BLACK WATER. 
his hand instinctively caught it, and Eulalie cropped crisply at the grasses on the 
bank, unregarded of her master. 

They did not shake hands when they parted, but their eyes followed each other 
a long way. 

“Where is the money?’ 
came in at the open door. 

“Dear me!” said the girl, frightened: “I have forgotten to ask him for it!” 

“ Did I ever see sic’ a lassie? Rin after him an’ get it ; haste ye fast.” 

But Gregory was far out of reach by the time Grace got to the door. The sound 
of hoofs came from high up the wooded heights. 

Gregory Jeffray reached the Barr in time for late breakfast. ‘There was a large 
company. The men were prowling discontentedly about, looking under covers 
or cutting slices from dishes on the sideboard; but the ladies were bright, and 
eagerly welcomed Gregory. He at least did not rise with a sore head and a bad 
temper every morning. They desired an account of his morning’s ride. On the 
way home he had changed his mind about telling of his adventure. He said that 
he had had a pleasant ride. It had been a beautiful morning. 

“ But have you nothing whatever to tell us?” they asked; for, indeed, they had 
a right to expect something. 

Gregory had nothing. This was not usual, for at other times when he had 
nothing to tell it did not cost him much to make something up. 

“ You are very dull this morning, Fiscal,” said the youngest daughter of the house, 
who, being the baby and pretty, was pettishly privileged in speech. ‘| 

But within him Gregory was saying, “ What a blessing I forgot to pay the ferry ! ” 

When he got outside he said to his host, “Is there such a place hereabouts as 
the Rhonefoot ?” 

“Why, yes, there is,” said Laird Cunningham of Barr. “ But why do you ask? 
I thought a Fiscal should know everything without asking—even an ornamental 
one on his way to the Premiership.” 

“Oh, I heard the name,” said Gregory. ‘It struck me as curious.” 

That evening there came over the river from the Waterfoot of the Rhone the 
sound of a voice calling. Grace Allen sat thoughtfully looking out of the rose-hung 
window. Her face was an oval of perfect curve, crowned with a great mass of light 
brown hair, in which were red lights when the sun shone directly upon it. Her 
skin was clear, pale ivory, and even exertion hardly brought the latent under-flush 
of red to the surface. 

“'There’s somebody at the waterfit. Gang, lassie, an’ dinna be lettin’ them aff 
withoot their tippens (twopence) this time!” said her aunt Barbara from her bed. 
Annie Allen was accustomed to say nothing, and she did it now. 

The boat to the Rhonefoot was seldom needed, and the oars were not in it. 
They leaned against the end of the cottage, and Grace Allen took them on her 
shoulder as she went down. She carried them as easily as another girl would carry 
a parasol. 

Again there came the cry from the Rhonefoot. 

Standing well back in the boat, so as to throw up the bow, she pushed off. The 
water was deep where the boat lay, and it had just been drawn half up on the 
bank. As Grace dipped her oars into the silent water the pool was so black that 
the blade of the oar was lost in the gloom before it got half-way down. Above 
there was a light wind moaning and rustling in the trees, but it did not stir even 
a ripple on the dark surface of the great pool of the Black Water of Dee. 

Grace bent to her oars with a springing verve and force which made the tubby 
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little boat draw towards the shore, with the whispering laps of water gliding under its 
sides. Three lines of wake were marked behind—a vague white turbulence in the 
middle and two winking lines of bubbles on either side where the oars had dipped. 

When she reached the waterfoot, and the boat touched the shore, Grace Allen 
looked up to see Gregory Jeffray standing alone on the little copse-enclosed triangle 
of grass. He smiled pleasantly. She had not time to be surprised. 

“What did you think of me this morning, running away without paying my 
fare?” he asked. 

It seemed very natural that he should come. She was glad that he had not 
his horse. 

“T thought you would come back again,” said Grace Allen, standing up, with 
one oar over the side ready to pull in or push off. 

Gregory extended his hand as though to ask for hers to steady him as he came 
into the boat. Grace was surprised. No one ever did that at the Rhonefoot, but 
she thought it might be that he was a stranger and did not understand about boats. 
She held out her hand. Gregory leapt in beside her in a moment, but did not at 
once release her hand. She tried to pull it away. 

“Tt is too little a hand to do so much hard work,” he said. 

Instantly Grace became conscious that it was rough and hard with rowing. She 
had not thought of this before. He stooped and kissed it. 

“ Now,” he said, ‘‘ let me row across for you, and sit in front of me where I can see 
you. You made me forget all about everything this morning, and now I must make 
up for it.” 

It was a long way across, and evidently Gregory Jeffray was not a good oarsman, 
for it was dark when Grace Allen went indoors to her aunts. Her heart was bounding 
within her, and her bosom rose and fell as she breathed quickly and silently through 
her parted red lips. There was a new thing in her eye. 

Every evening thereafter through all that glorious height of midsummer there was 
a cry at the waterfoot, and every evening Grace Allen went over to the edge of the 
Rhone wood to answer it. There the boat lay moored to a great stone upon the 
turf, while Gregory and she walked upon the flowery forest carpet, and the dry leaves 
clashed and muttered above them as the gloaming fell. These were days of rapture, 
each like a doorway into a yet fuller joy. 

Over at the waterfoot the copses grew close ; the green turf was velvet underfoot. 
The blackbirds fluted in the hazels there. None of them listened to the voice of 
Gregory Jeffray, or cared for what he said to Grace Allen when she went nightly to 
meet him over the Black Water. 

She rowed back alone, the simple soul that was in her forwandered and amazed 
with excess of joy. As she set the boat to the shore and came up the bank bearing 
the oars which were her wings into the world of love under the green alders, the light 
in the west, lingering clear and pure and cold, seemed to promise the dawn of yet 
brighter days. 

But Aunt Annie watched her with silent pain. Barbara from her bed spoke sharp 
and cruel words which Grace Allen listened to not at all. 

Then, when the morning shone bright over the hills and shimmered up the 
sparkling ripples of the loch, she looked across the Black Water to the hidden ways 
where in the evening her love should meet her. 

As she went her daily rounds and the gripper-iron slipped on the wet chain and 
grew hot in the sun, as she heard the clack of the wheel and the soft, slow grind of 
the flat boat’s broad lip on the pebbles, Grace Allen said over and over to herself, “ It 
is so long, only so long, till he will come.” 
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So all the day she waited in a sweet content. Barbara reproached her; Aunt 
Annie perilled her soul by lying to shield her; but Grace herself was shut out from 
shame or fear, from things past or things to come, by faith and joy that at last she 
had found one whom her soul loved. 

And overhead the dry poplar leaves clashed and rustled, telling out to one another 
that love was a vain thing, and the thrush cried thrice, “ Beware.” But Grace Allen 
would not have believed had one risen to her from the dead. 

So the great wasteful summer days went by, the glory of the passionate nights 
of July, the crisper blonde luxuriance of August. Every night there was a calling 
from the green plot across the Black Water; every night Aunt Annie wandered, a 
withered grey ghost, along the hither side of the inky pool, looking for what she 
could not see and listening for what she could not hear. Then she would go in 
to lie gratuitously to Barbara, who told her to her face that she did not believe her. 

But in the first chill of mid-September, swift as the dividing of the blue-black 
thundercloud by the winking flame, fell the sword of God, smiting and shattering. 
It seemed hard that it should fall on the weaker and the more innocent. But then 
God has plenty of time. 

One gloaming there was no calling at the Rhonefoot. Nevertheless Grace 
rowed over and waited, imagining that all evil had befallen her lover. Within her 
aunt Barbara fretted and murmured at her absence, driving her silent sister into 
involved refuges of lies to shield Grace Allen. 

The next day passed, as the night had passed, with an awful constriction about 
her heart and a numbness over all. her body, yet Grace did her work as one who 
dares not stop. 

Two men crossed in the ferry-boat, talking over the country news as men do 
when they meet. 

“Did ye hear aboot young Jeffray?” asked the herd from the Mains. 

“ Whatna Jeffray ?” asked, without much show of interest, the ploughman from 
Drumeglass. 

“Wi, man, the young lad that has been here helpin’ his uncle MacDiarmid the 
Fiscal.” 

“T didna ken he was here, 


; 
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said the Mains, with a purely perfunctory surprise. 

“Qu, ay, he has been a feck ower by at the Barr. They say he’s gaun to get 
marriet to the youngest dochter: she’s hae a gye fat stockin’-fit, I’se warrant.” 

“Ye may say sae, or a lawyer wadna hae her,” 
as the boat reached the farther side. ‘ 

“Guid-e’en to ye, Grace,” said they both as they put their pennies down on the 
little tin plate in the corner. 

*“She’s an awesome still lassie, that,” said the Mains as he took the road down 
to Parton Raw, where he had trysted with a maid of another sort. ‘Did ye notice 
she never said a word to us, neyther ‘Thank ye’ nor ‘Guid-day’? Her een were 
fair stelled 7 her heid.” 

“Na, I didna observe,” said Drumglass cotman indifferently. 

“Some fowk are like swine: they notice nocht that’s no pitten intil the trough 
afore them!” said the Mains indignantly. 

So they parted, each on his own errand. 

Day swayed and swirled into a strange night of shooting stars and intensest 
darkness. The soul of Grace Allen wandered in blackest night. Sometimes the 
earth seemed to open and swallow her up; sometimes she seemed to be wandering 
by the side of the great pool of the Black Water with her hands full of flowers. 
There were roses blush-red, like what he had said her cheeks were sometimes ; there 
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were velvety pansies, and flowers of strange intoxicating’ perfume, the like of which 
she had never seen. But at every few yards she must fling them all into the black 
water, and go forth into the darkness and gather more. 

Then from her bed she would start up, hearing the hail of a dear voice calling 
to her from the Rhonefoot. Once she put on her clothes in haste and would have 
gone forth, but her aunt Annie, waking and startled, a tall, gaunt apparition, came 
to her. 

“Grace Allen,”.she said, “ where are you gaun at this time o’ the nicht?” 

“There’s somebody at the boat,” she said, “ waiting. Let.me gang, Aunt Annie: 
they want me.” 

“Lie doon on yer bed like a clever lass,” said her aunt gently. ‘“ There’s naebody 
there.” 

“Or gin there be,” said Aunt Barbara from her bed, “e’en let them cry. Is this 
a time for decent fowk to be gaun play-actin’ aboot ? ” 

So the morning came, and the evening and the morning were the second day. 
And Grace Allen went about her work with clack of gripper-iron and dip of oar. 

Late on in the gloaming of the day following, Aunt Annie went down to the 
broad flat boat that lay so still at the water’s edge. Something black was knocking 
against it. 

Grace had been gone four hours, and it was weary work watching along the shore 
or going in out of the chill wind to endure Barbara’s bitter tongue. 

The black thing that knocked was the small boat broken loose from her moorings 
and floating helplessly. Annie Allen took a boathook and pulled it to the shore. 
Except that the boat was half full of flowers, there was nothing and no one inside. 

But the world spun round, and the stars went out when the finder saw the flowers. 

When Aunt Annie Allen came to herself, she found the water had risen. It 
was up to her ankles. She went indoors and asked for Grace. 

“Save us, Ann!” said Barbara; “I thocht she was wi’ you. Where hae ye 
been till this time o’ nicht ? an’ yer feet’s dreepin’ wat. Haud aff the clean floor !” 

“But Gracie! oor lassie Gracie! What’s come o’ Gracie?” wailed the elder 
woman. 

At that instant there came so thrilling a cry from over the dark waters out of 
the night that both the women turned to each other and instinctively caught one 
another by the hands. 

“T maun gang,” said Aunt Annie. “ That’s surely Grace.” 

Her sister gripped her tight. 

“Let me gang—let me gang; she’s my ain lassie, no yours,” Annie said fiercely, 
endeavouring to thrust off Barbara’s hands as they clutched her like talons from 
the bed. 

“ Help me to get up,” said Barbara ; “I canna be left here. I'll come wi’ ye.” 

So she that had been sick arose, like a ghost from the tomb, and with her sister 
went out to seek for the girl they had lost. They found their way to the boat, 
reeling together like drunken men. Annie almost lifted her sister in, and then fell 
herself among the drenched and waterlogged flowers. 

With the instinct of old habit, they fell to the oars, Barbara rowing the better 
and the stronger. e They felt the oily swirl of the Dee rising beneath them, and knew 
that there had been a great rain upon the hills. 

“The Lord save us!” cried Barbara suddenly. ‘ Look!” 

She pointed up the great pool of the Black Water. 

What she saw no man knows, for Aunt Annie had fainted, and Barbara was never 
herself after that hour. 
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Aunt Annie lay like a log across her thwart. But, with the strength of another 
world, Barbara detached the oar of her sister, and slipped it upon the thole-pin 
opposite to her own; then she turned the head of the boat up the great pool 
of the Black Water. Something white floated dancingly alongside, upborne for a 
moment on the boiling swirls of the rising water. Barbara dropped her oars, and 
snatched at it. She held on to some light wet fabric by one hand; with the other 
she shook her sister. 

*“Here’s oor wee Gracie,” she said: “ help me hame wi’ her!” 

So they brought her home, and laid her all in dripping white upon her white bed. 
Barbara sat at the bed-head and crooned, having lost her wits. Aunt Annie moved all 
in a piece, as though she were about to fall headlong. 

“ White floo’ers for the angels, where Gracie’s ga’en to! Annie, woman, dinna ye 
see them by her body—fower great angels, at ilka corner yin?” 

Barbara’s voice rose and fell, wayward and sharp. There was no other sound in 
the house but the water sobbing against the edge of the ferry-boat. 

“ And the first is like a lion,” she went on, in a more even recitative, “and the 
second is like an ox, and the third has a face like a man, and the fourth is like 
a flying eagle. An’ they’re sittin’ on ilka bedpost; and they hae sax wings, that 
meet ower my Gracie, an’ they cry withoot ceasing, ‘Holy! holy! holy! Woe unto 
him that causeth one of these little ones to perish! It were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged aboot his neck, and he were cast into the depths o’ 
the Black Water!’” 

But the neighbours paid no attention to her, for, of course, she was mad. 

Then the wise folk came and explained how it had all happened. Here she 
had been gathering flowers ; here she had slipped; and here, again, she had fallen. 
Nothing could be clearer. ‘There were the flowers; there was the great pool on the 
Black Water; and there was the dead body of Grace Allen, a young thing dead in 
the flower of her days. 

“T see them! I see them!” cried Barbara, fixing her eyes on the bed, her voice 
like a shriek. “They are full of eyes, behind and before, and they see into 
the heart of man. Their faces are full of anger, and their mouths are open to 
devour—— ” 

“Wheesh, wheesh, woman! Here’s the young Fiscal come to tak’ evidence.” 

And Barbara Allen was silent as Gregory Jeffray came in. 

To do him justice, when he wrote her the letter that killed—concerning the 
necessities of his position and career—he had tried to do it gently. How should 
he know all that she knew? It was clearly an ill turn that fate had played him. 
Indeed, he felt ill-used. So he took evidence, and in due course departed. 

But within an inner pocket he had a letter that was not filed in the documents, 
which might have shed clearer light upon how and why Grace Allen slipped and 
fell, when she was gathering flowers at night above the great pool of the Black 
Water. 

“There shall be set up a throne in the heavens,” chanted mad Barbara Allen as 
Gregory went out, “and Yin that sits upon it—and my Gracie’s there, clothed in 
white robes an’ a palm in her hand; an’ you'll be there, young man,” she cried 
after him, “and I'll be there. There’s a cry comin’ ower the Black Water for you, 
like the yin that raised me oot o’ my bed yestreen; an’ ye’ll hear it—ye’ll hear it, 
an’ rise up and answer.” 

But they paid no heed to her, for, of course, she was mad. Neither did Gregory 
Jeffray hear aught as he went out but the water lapping against the little boat that 
was still half full of flowers. 
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The days went by, and when added together, one at a time, they made the years. 
And the years grew into one decade, and lengthened out towards another. 

Aunt Annie was long dead, and a white stone over her; but there was no stone 
over Grace Allen. 

Sir Gregory Jeffray came that way. He was a great law officer of the Crown, 
and first heir to the next vacant judgeship. ‘This, however, he was thinking of 
refusing. 

He had come to shoot at the Barr, and his baggage was at Barmark station. 
How strange it would be to see the old places again in the gloom of a September 
evening! Gregory still loved a new sensation. All was so long past. The old 
boathouse passed into other hands, and railways came to carry the traffic beyond 
the ferry. 

As Sir Gregory Jeffray walked down from the late train which had deposited him 
at the station, he felt curiously at peace. The times of Long Ago came back 
not all unpleasantly to his mind. ‘There had been much pleasure in them. He 





“Without sound the boat glided out.” 


even thought kindly of the girl with whom he had walked in the glory of a forgotten 
summer along the hidden ways of the woods. Her last letter, long since destroyed, 
was not disagreeable to him when he thought of the secret which had been laid to 
rest so quietly in the long pool of the Black Water. 

He came to the water’s edge. He sent his voice, stronger now than of yore, 
but without the old ring of boyish hopefulness, across the loch. A moment’s 
silence, and then from the gloom of the farther side there came an answering hail— 
low, clear and penetrating. 

“T am in luck to find them out of bed,” said Gregory Jeffray to himself. 

He waited and listened. ‘The wind blew chill from the south athwart the ferry. 
He shivered, and drew his great fur-lined travelling coat about him. He could 
hear the water lapping against the mighty piers of the railway viaduct which, with 
its great iron spans, like bows bent to send arrows into the heavens, dimly towered 
between him and the skies. 
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“Tt is not so pleasant now as it used to be,” he said, with a slight thrill of 
disappointment. “ Ah, some one is at the boat now,” he said, listening. 

He could hear the oars planted in the iron pins, the push off the shore, and 
then the measured dip of oars coming towards him. 

“ How do they know, I wonder, that I want to be taken to the Rhonefoot? They 
are bringing the small boat.” 

The skiff shot out of the gloom. It was a woman who was rowing. He stood 
transfixed, thrown cold in a moment by a memory. But he was far beyond all 
superstitious and sentimental considerations. It was always women who looked after 
ferry-boats in Galloway. 

The boat grounded stern on. Gregory Jeffray stepped in and seitled himself 
on the seat. 

“What rubbish is this?” he said angrily, clearing a great armful of flowers off the 
seat and throwing them among his feet. 

The oars dipped, and without sound the boat glided out upon the lapping waves 
of the loch towards the Black Water, on whose oily depths the oars fall silently, 
and where the water does not lap about the prow. The night grew suddenly very 
cold. Somewhere in the darkness over the Black Water Gregory Jeffray heard some 
one call his name. 


It was noted as a strange thing that, on the same night on which Sir Gregory Jeffray 
was lost, the last of the Allens of the old ferry-house died in the Crichton Asylum. 
Barbara Allen was mad to the end, for the burden of her latest cry was, “ He kens 
noo! he kens noo! The Lord our God is a jealous God. Now let Thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

But Gregory Jeffray was never seen again by water or on shore. He had heard 
the cry from over the Black Water. 


S. R. Crockett. 










































woe THE STUDENTS: THEIR LIVES, 


PLEASURES AND HAUNTS. 


HE home of the student world of Paris, situated 
2 on the left bank of the Seine, and known as 
the Quartier Latin, or Quartier des Ecoles, is 
enveloped in a sort of halo of romance, and recalls 
many sad and stirring incidents of the past, and 
many wonderful stories of the pranks played by the 
dwellers therein. The stately colleges and noble libraries 
have nourished many a Titan-like genius; the streets have 
echoed with light songs, happy laughter, and the soul-stirring 
“ Marseillaise,” and been the scenes of cruel slaughter, when mere 
youths—aroused to a frenzy of revolt by the insidious words of 
/ malcontents for their own wicked ends—fought shoulder to shoulder, 
dealing death, and meeting death, with a stoicism worthy of a nobler 
cause ; their companions falling dead beside them, unheeded and unmourned: while 
the glorious cadences of the National Hymn swelled louder and louder until the roar 
of the cannon and groans of the wounded were drowned in its triumphant rhythm. 
A rising of the students: a longing for liberty, without knowing what liberty meant— 
a longing that was quenched in blood, and expiated in exile, or with bitter tears of 
anguish and unavailing regret. It is not, however, with the dead past we mean to 
deal, but to enjoy a few moments with the often poor, but light-hearted and happy, 
student of to-day, the King of the Quartier Latin. 

At the beginning of the year it is very amusing to see the youths just out of the 
Lycée, excited with their first entrance into the dignity and freedom of student life, 
giving themselves airs, setting the world and its customs at defiance, shouting and 
laughing to attract attention, as they promenade the Boulevard S. Michel, bearing 
their dére¢ rakishly perched on the side of the head, in order to appear like voués, or 
entering the cafés with an air of lordly proprietorship ridiculously at variance with their 
youthful appearance. At night the whole of the Quartier is sacred to them; and 
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although they make disturbances which rouse the peaceful dourgeots from their first, 


slumber, the police rarely interfere with their movements or pranks. 

The first manifestation of student life, and one that has become an institution, is the 
Monéme, a sort of processional féte. On the day appointed for this demonstration the 
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students form in single file, or what they describe as “ ducks’ walk,” and like a huge 
serpent wind their way through the streets of their quarter, of which they take entire 
possession, stopping all traffic and business for the time being. It is a sight only to 
be witnessed on the left bank of the Seine, which is as little known, and as strange in 
its customs to the dwellers on the other side, as any foreign city could be. 

When the students first arrive, they take rooms in some of the innumerable hotels 
or furnished houses in the Quartier. They next select from the lists of eating-houses, 
restaurants or pensions, the table d’héte which best suits their tastes and means, and 
buy tickets at a prix-fixe of a shilling a meal, luncheon or dinner, which entitle them 
to a hors deuvre, or soup, meat, fish or vegetables, fruit, jam or cake, half a bottle of 
wine, and bread @ discrétion. ‘These popular feeding-grounds are crowded every meal, 


PP ape for the food is of good quality and well 
— “\ cooked.. Those students who have more 





means patronise better restaurants, 
where the prices range from two 
and a half to three francs per 
meal; but they are regarded as 
bloated aristocrats, for, as a rule, 
they all stint their board and 
lodging in order to have more to 
\ spend on their pleasures. These 


~\ preliminary arrangements being 
iT} icfactorily ste ] > 
| A Students’ “Mondme." .% 4 =z-—— Satisfactorily completed, and the 


! eee vy. ~ college or faculty entrance fees 


~~ paid, the students start on their 
round of enjoyments. ‘They will sit for hours in a café with friends, discussing 
subjects of great or little importance, in an atmosphere cloudy with the smoke of 
pipes or cigarettes ; in the spring and summer they prefer to sit outside, and apparently 
unmoved amid all the continuous bustle and movement, the students may be seen 
calmly writing their letters, essays or poetry, or preparing for their lecture. When 
the cafés close they finish the evening by a visit to the Ha//es and the night resorts of 
the market people, who after midnight come driving in from the country, and rush for 
the noted and always crowded restaurants where cabbage soup is served ; it may be 
significant of the habits of the customers that in one of these places which we visited 
the spoons were chained to the table: the readers can draw their own conclusion. The 
students after this stroll leisurely homewards, or perhaps visit a small confectioner’s, 
which is always open until 5 a.m., to regale themselves with buns and milk. 
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At other times the festivities are of a more private nature. For instance, a student 
finishing his studies, and having successfully passed his final examination, or completed 
the essay he has to bring out 
before obtaining his degree, 
invites his friends to a diner 
de these ; or a medical student 
will give a party, dinner or 
ball in the assistants’ room 
of the hospital in which he is 
engaged. ‘There is usually a 
piano in the room, and the 
entertainment is as novel as 
it is unruly. The host pro- 
vides the eatables only, and 
each guest brings a bottle of 
any liquid he prefers and his 
own drinking-cup, which latter 
often takes the form of vases 
of extraordinary shapes and 
sizes. The beverages vary 
according to individual tastes 
and means—some only con- 
tributing water, and justifying 
themselves by saying that it 
is the safest, cheapest and 











‘1 scarcest of liquids. The feast » 
A Frequent Sight in a Quartier Latin Brasserie. te endionmal by songs, ial. 
( tions and jokes,—not always the most refined,—and often 
Ly’ followed by a dance or games of all kinds, finishing up 


with a characteristic and highly enjoyable 
diversion. In the basement of every 
hospital there is a little tramway for 
carrying coals round the building. To 
this the revellers adjourn, and give 
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themselves the pleasures of a switchback. T 


both by the entertainers and their guests, are as varied as the amusements. Many 
of the students wear long aprons and caps—their hospital livery when on duty ; others 
don frock-coats and top-hats ; but all join in the fun with equal ardour. 

Despite their love of practical joking, and their somewhat reckless lives, many stories 


related of them show the greatest kindness of 
heart and practical sympathy for those in 
distress, even to those who have no claims of 
comradeship. The following little anecdote 
illustrates this: One night very late, after a party 
they had given, several of the students, on their 
way home, came across an old flower-seller, 
asleep, as they thought, on one of the seats. 
They went to wake her up, but found she 
had fainted. When restored to consciousness, 
they learnt she had had no food for two days. 
She was promptly and tenderly carried to the 
nearest restaurant, and provided with a good 
meal, after which she was pressed to tell her 
story. A pitiful one it was. The sole sup- 
port of a little orphan grandson, she had to 
tramp about from morning till night to earn 
a few coppers; but of late she had been 
unable to walk much, as she had a sore leg, 
and hourly expected to be turned out of her 
little room. ‘The students, full of sympathy 
for her sad case, each contributed a little sum, 
which covered her arrears of rent, and left 
a little surplus in hand ,sufficient for her 
immediate necessities. She also received a 
ticket of admittance to the hospital, where she 
died after a few weeks of suffering, but with 
the comfort of knowing that her kind friends 


had promised to adopt her little grandson ’/ 


and send him to school. The promise was 
sacredly kept, each student guaranteeing a 
small yeariy sum towards the child’s support ; 
and when he is old enough it is their 
intention to apprentice him to some /¥ 
trade, by which he will be enabled’ to /~' 
earn a living. ‘This case is only one \~-4 
of many that go to prove the real kind- 
ness of heart which lies underneath 
their careless manners and roughness of 


speech: reckless and dissipated, living from hand to mouth, yet always ready to share 
—nay, not only to share, but to strip themselves of their little all to help others. Asa 


general rule, students are regarded with scorn 


because they carefully hide their good qualities and take a delight in showing only the 


worst side of their nature. 


It is in summer that the students enjoy their happiest hours; for then, when not 
compelled to be busy over their studies or in the lecture-halls, they delight in lazily 
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and contempt by the ultra-respectable, 
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promenading the gardens of the Luxembourg and listening to the strains of the fine 
military bands ; or they make up little parties for excursions round Paris, on the Seine, 
at Bougival, or Asnitres ; at other times they are less innocently engaged in playing 
tricks upon some of the dourgeois, or upon a landlord with whom they have had some 
difficulty; one of their favourite tricks being to write to some ten or twelve undertakers 
and the same number of chimney-sweeps to call at the house of the person whom they 
wish to annoy at a certain hour, making an interval of ten minutes between each 
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—j, appointment. Some of the practical jokes 
played by them have become a tradition 
in the Quartier, especially the exploits 
of one of the most harebrained of the 
old students, who, after a successful col- 
lege career and the wildest of pranks, 
was appointed to a high official position. 
The change from Bohemianism to re- 
spectability is said to have killed him, for 
he did not live long to enjoy his honours. 


* See Seteneen RE Innumerable stories are related of him; 
: a _____ one being of a wager he 
fe made with his fellows 


that he would stop the 
whole of the traffic in 
the Boulevard S. Michel 
for ten minutes, which he 
successfully accomplished. 
He got a cap with some 
kind of tape on it that 
looked official, and, hold- 
ing in his hand one end 
of a surveyor’s chain, 
while a friend of his held 
the other, he stretched 
it across the boulevard, 
telling the crowd, which 
quickly gathered, that he 
was taking some very 
important measurements. 
The carriages all stopped, 
the cabmen swore; but 
the student was unmoved, 
and seemed only intent 
upon the exactness of 
his measurements, and 
making notes thereon in 


his pocket-book. The crowd got larger, the number of carriages increased, and every 
one wondered, asked questions and got angry; but before the mystery was solved 
the creator of the hubbub had disappeared, to claim the wager he had so easily 
won. Another time, having had some difference with a barber, he entered the 
shop on a very rainy and muddy day, followed by thirty other students. The shop 
was full, and the owner delighted with such a prospect of business. The leader 


gravely sat down, and was shaved; then got up, paid-and walked out, followed 
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by his thirty companions, airily remarking to the 
inexpressibly astonished and angry barber, ‘ These 
gentlemen are with me.” 
Some years ago a student, being very reluctant 
to pay his rent, thought of an easy and cheap way 
of flitting without the disagreeables of a dispute 
with his landlord or concierge: he had some furniture 
made of his own designing, that could be easily taken 
to pieces and put up again; and when he had decided 
on moving, he sent cards to a hundred students, 
inviting them to take coffee with him. When they arrived 
he said: ‘‘ My dear fellows, I am about to move; we will 
have our coffee in my new abode. I trust you will help 
me by each taking a piece of furniture under your coat.” 
This was readily agreed to, and less than two hours saw 
them all enjoying themselves in fresh quarters. 
To-day most of the students live in furnished rooms, 
so these pranks are dying out. As most of their time is 
spent in cafés, they are visited there by hawkers of all 
kinds of goods: among them being the flower-girl with 
tempting little bouquets; the man who sells puzzles 
invented and made by himself; the vendor of crayfish 
and periwinkles, who goes his rounds early in the 
_-———"~—..___ morning; anda celebrity, . . - 
“\ Jean Sarrasin by name, “La Souris.” 
a poet whose works (The old aaa oY of the Quartier 
have been pub- 
lished, who carries with him a little cask, 
and sells his poems as a sort of sauce 
Diquante to a pennyworth of olives. He 
is an exceedingly shrewd man, and well 
acquainted with nearly all the Parisian 
literary celebrities. Another famous cha- 
racter whom the students pay court to is an 
/ old gipsy woman, nicknamed “ Za Souris.” 
/ She isa fortune-teller, and also the money- 
/ \ender of the Quartier, useful in hard times, as 
_~ she will readily lend a hundred francs to those she 
knows she can trust. She reaps a good harvest. 
As the end of each month approaches, the 
mirth and enjoyment seem to lessen, for funds 
are getting low, and cheaper restaurants are 
patronised ; one little place we know of being 
always full, for there half-portions of meat are 
served for 13d. and vegetables for 3¢. Some of 
the students open an account at their pensions, 
or at their fades d’héte, the landlords only being 
paid at very long intervals; but before a student 
is allowed to do this, his family and future 
| prospects are thoroughly known to the creditor, 
A Sweet Girl Graduate. — | who knows he will get paid, therefore he treats his 
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client more as a father or 
friend would, than as a mere 
marchand de soupe. ‘There are 
cases when, having neither 
relations nor prospects, nor 
security to offer beyond their 
ability and talents, which may 
ultimately lead to prosperity, 
students have been allowed to 
run pretty heavily into debt, 
but in every case it has been 
religiously discharged out of 
the first fruits of their labour. 
When money and credit fail, 
then the little belongings are 
carried to the pawnbroker, 
affectionately designated ma 
tante. A celebrated resort of 
————~ this kind is kept by Le Pere 
beeen, who, in addition to being a 











i$ yawnbroker, is also a philosopher and 
a e nN ‘ea ? 
eee ee as <> Be yoet. Every article exposed for sale in 
~ PEER é , 
Me A 4S en ROO Sd his shop has an appropriate and occa- 
Sh. | ~ eS sionally very witty motto or poem 


Se 


; attached to it. He also publishes 
Midnight Oil 


invocations to the students, headed as 
follows :— 


“ REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. 
LIBERTE, EGALITE, FRATERNITE. 
QUARTIER LATIN—ECOLES REUNIES.” 


He advises them all in the hot weather to send him their superfluous clothing. 
Then referring to money, which he describes as the desire of every one, and what 
every one runs after, he concludes : 

**Venez chez moi, vous en munir 
Je suis un brocanteur modéle. 
Le Pére Monaco, 
Brocanteur fin-de-siécle.” 


Over the entrance outside is inscribed in large letters the legend : 
°ThE TEMrLe OF JUSTICE,” 


This very modern érocanteur was a little time ago very anxious to have a voice in the 
government of his country, and issued circulars to canvass for votes for his return as 
a legislator. We asked if he had been successful in getting many. ‘ Well, no,” was 
his reply, “not many.” Being really anxious to know if a prophet ever does get any 
honour in his own country, we pressed him to tell us how many. After a good deal of 
hesitation, and with a humorous twinkle in his eye, he said, “ One, and that was my 
own.” We felt then we could not decently be over-inquisitive about his political 
campaign or future prospects, so transferred our attention to watching him trying 
to sell a clock to a customer who had just entered. The clock was ticketed 
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“Socialist clock: will not go more than eight hours a day.” The clock was 
purchased, and Pére Monaco returned to us triumphant. With real regret, and 














“\ gpews the Galeries de |'Odéon. 
x 
( A? 


ie 


washstand with Liliputian fittings, a rough ert 


shelf, 


winter 


and acheap lamp. The class / a Oh 
just described never frequent ap 
cafés or places of amuse- 


ment, 


fuel and light, study in 
some of the public libraries ; 
they may also be frequently 
seen under the arcades of } 
the Odéon, where—to use 
Jules Vallés’ amusing de- 
scription—“ they squint into 
the uncut volumes.” A favour- 
ite resort used to be the Sor- 
bonne, 
by Cardinal Richelieu, and was 
originally founded by Robert de 
Sorbon 






usually the handiwork of the ~~ :; | 
; / -~ 

occupant, holding a few books, cup /~ 

and saucer and coffee-pot ; in the // ; 


——] promises of many more meet- 
ings, we left our amusing friend 
the Brocanteur of the Quartier 
Latin. 

A student’s life is not all 


serious and hard work: for 
instance, when before Easter 
and Midsummer a_ special 
epidemic rages,—the examina- 
tion fever; then the Quartier 
assumes a different aspect : the 
little rooms have each their 
occupants, and are seldom empty, the cafés 
inside and out are deserted, the streets quiet 
and intensely dull. Some of the bees in the 
busy hive of the Latin Quarter never share 
the out-of-door life of their companions, but 
work hard from the beginning of the year to 
the end; having but very small means, they 
contrive to live and work on a yearly sum 
that seems ridiculous and impossible to us. 
The rent of their room is from ten to twelve 
shillings per month, the usual furniture consisting of a small wooden bedstead, 
bare boards, with the exception of a rug by the mane of the bed, two chairs, 


"| play, for there are intervals of 
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a small stove is added, / 
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but often, to save 

















which was erected in 1629 


in 1353 as a home | Interior of the New Sorbonne. 


for poor students. This is now, however, in course of demolition, and a magnificent 


new Sorbonne has been built, with an amphitheatre capable of accommodating 3000 
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persons, and beautified with statues of Sorbon, Richelieu, Descartes, Pascal, Rollin 
and Lavoisier, besides several magnificent paintings. There is also an Association 
générale des Etudiants, founded in 1884, whose members, exclusive of honorary ones, 
number 5000. It is situated in the Rue des Ecoles, and has reading, smoking, 
fencing and bath rooms, a library of about 1200 volumes, and about 200 magazines 
and papers in different languages. Lectures on various subjects are periodically 
given by the most eminent men of the day, and social evenings for members and 
their friends. 

The list of honorary members includes literary celebrities like Alexandre Dumas, 
Meilhac, Alphonse Daudet, Jules Simon, M. de Vogiié; and politicians such as 
Jules Ferry, Léon Say and Ribot. The president is M. Pasteur. This is the most 
important of the students’ associations, although there are several others, such as a 
Radical Association—which has not proved a success, and is gradually collapsing ; 
the “Cercle Catholique,” which has a good number of adherents; and a Protestant 
Association only recently started by an able and energetic man, and which promises 
to be a great success. 


M. GRIFFITH AND JEAN D’ORIOL. 





The Old Sorbonne. 
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|L.D Mrs. Luttrell died the other day. I came upon a notice 
of her death in the Z7mes, and I tossed the paper away with 
the sort of impatient sigh which escapes one when somebody 
inadvertently treads upon one’s toes. For indeed she was a 
very old woman, and it is an eternity since I saw her last ; 
and what could be more ridiculous than that I, who am 
myself an ancient dowager by this time, should have to 
fumble in my pocket and blow my nose violently because 
the mere sight of a name took a matter of forty years off 
my life for a moment? 

Well, I am as ridiculous as anybody pleases to call me ; 
but the truth is that I have been crying like a baby ever since the post came in this 
morning and brought me the following stiff little letter, with its bundle of enclosures :— 


“ DEAR MADAM,—As executor and trustee to my late mother, Mrs. Luttrell, it has been 
my duty to examine a large number of papers which she left behind her, and in doing so I 
have found the packet which I now forward to you, thinking that you might care to have it, 
My mother, when speaking to me of my brother John, has often mentioned the circumstances 
which preceded his journey to India (where, as you are doubtless aware, he met his death at 
the time of the Mutiny), and more than once she has expressed a wish that it were possible 
for her to have a talk with you upon the subject. The retired life that she led, and, of late 
years, her increasing infirmities, having rendered this impossible, it has occurred to me that 
I should be carrying out her desire by sending you the enclosed documents, which speak for 
themselves, 

“T am, madam, your obedient servant, : 
“GEORGE LUTTRELL.” 
45 
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Ah, me !—they did indeed speak for themselves; and even if they had not, 
the discoloured old rag of white gauze which was the first thing to flutter down 
out of the bundle would have told me something which I am afraid I have known 
through all these long years, though I have always assured myself that I knew 
nothing of the sort. How short our lives are !—how absurd it is to fancy we can 
ever really forget !—how the present and the past seem to close up and stand 
shoulder to shoulder when the time comes for us to take a retrospective survey 
of the whole infinitesimally small business! Yet “short” and “small” are but 
relative terms. We don’t know what eternity means ; and if our lives are insignifi- 
cant episodes in the universal scheme, they are important enough to us individually. 
At all events, we only get one apiece, and I dare say that a good many of us, as 
the family vault becomes a more and more conspicuous feature in our idle musings, 
may wish that so equivocal a blessing, so burdensome a responsibility, had never 
been dealt out to us. However, I did not feel like that in the year 1853, when I 
wore the gauze veil which now lies upon my rheumatic old knees and seems to 
mock me with its preposterous longevity. It is not half as shabby and faded and 
time-worn as its former mistress; it will remain visible and tangible, no doubt, 
when my body has crumbled into dust. There is something downright impertinent 
in such an obstinate survival! But oh! I am glad to have it, and I am glad that 
my dear Jack kept it, and I am thankful to George Luttrell, whoever he may be 
some younger brother, I suppose—for yielding to a sentimental impulse at the risk 
of being snubbed. And nobody shall see the veil after I die, for I shall at once 
write instructions that it is to be placed in my coffin with me. 

It was at Spezzia, in Italy, that I first met Jack—-La Spezzia we used to call it in 
those days, I remember ; and it was a lovely, retired little place on the Riviera di 
Levante, knowing nothing of the arsenals and dockyards and tall, smoky chimneys 





which were to bring greatness upon it in the fulness of time. I was journeying to 
Rome with Aunt Barbara in the dear old leisurely fashion, and our Noah’s ark 
of a travelling-carriage had rumbled thus far on its road. All the way from Nice 
a similar ponderous vehicle had been following ours, its inmates meekly swallowing 
our dust, and surveying us at the various halting-places with that sidelong timidity 
which characterises, or used to characterise, the wandering Briton in the presence 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

“Papa, mamma and young Hopeful—uninteresting specimens of the well-to-do 
middle class,” I recollect remarking to Aunt Barbara; for the truth is, that, at that 
remote period of the world’s history, I used to assume all the airs and graces of a 
young lady who was not only an heiress, but had been assured on all hands that she 
was a beauty into the bargain. Speaking with the dispassionate impartiality of old 
age, I don’t know that I was exactly a beauty, though I may say that I was decidedly 
good-looking for an heiress. What is certain is that my good looks were very far from 
being upon a level with those of that handsome, blue-eyed young giant, Jack Luttrell. 
I had found out his name from the courier, and I also had ascertained that his parents 
were escorting him as far as Malta, where he was to take ship for India, in order to 
maugurate his career as a full ensign in the East India Company’s service. I suppose I 
should not have questioned the courier about him if I had regarded him with the high- 
and-mighty disdain which it pleased me to affect ; but at this distance of time I really 
cannot remember much about it. Most likely I wanted to make his acquaintance, 
because I was accustomed to think that I had a prescriptive right to the adoration of 
any youth who might be in the neighbourhood, and because Aunt Barbara was not the 


liveliest of companions. Be that as it may, I doubt whether I strolled out all by myself 
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‘Mr. Luttrell set me free by the employment of the time-honoured British method.” 








after dinner for the mere purpose of admiring the dying sunset glow upon the peaks of 
the Carrara mountains, or of studying subsequent moonlight effects upon the broad, 
tranquil expanse of the Mediterranean. Forty years ago young ladies were not allowed 
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a quarter of the liberty that they enjoy now ; and if I had been less wilful, or poor dear 
Aunt Barbara less indulgent, I should certainly have been ordered to stay where I was 
when I proclaimed my intention of going out for a walk, instead of encountering only 
the usual mild protest which it was my habit to disregard. So off I went; and the 
circumstance that, a quarter of an hour before, I had seen Mr. Luttrell saunter down 
towards the shore, with his hands in his pockets and a cigar in his mouth, may have 
had something to do with my choice of direction. I don’t mean to say that I had any 
idea of accosting him, and I was quite sure that he would never have the impudence 
to accost me; but I may have had some vague hope of an adventure—a rescue—who 
knows what ? In my youth adventures were for ever occurring, both in novels and real 
life ; in these more matter-of-fact days, with vigilant policemen always on the alert, 
nothing of an exciting nature happens to anybody. 

Well, as luck would have it, I was not disappointed. I had walked for some 
distance in the twilight along the beach, without seeing any sign of my stalwart com- 
patriot, and had turned—rather in disgust, no doubt—to retrace my steps, when one 
of the ragged beggars who used to be almost as common as flies in Italy started out 
suddenly from the shelter of a rock, and began to solicit alms in a somewhat more 
peremptory tone than those gentry were wont to adopt. I told him, what was the 
truth, that I had no money with me; whereupon he grew abusive, and, after a short 
interchange of compliments, ended by laying his dirty hand upon my wrist. I have 
never in my life been a timid person, so that he did not frighten me very much ; 
still, I was some little distance from the nearest house, and I was beginning to wonder 
how I should extricate myself from a rather awkward situation, when up trotted young 
Mr. Luttrell—quite according to programme-—and set me free by the employment of 
the time-honoured British method. 

Now there is nothing particularly heroic in knocking down a half-starved mendicant, 
nor, if Krebs the courier had rendered me a similar service, would his doughty deed 
have caused me the faintest emotion; but the main thing, I suppose, is that a man 
should look like a hero, and Jack Luttrell, with his blue eyes flashing, his straight brows 
drawn together and his fists doubled, realised my youthful conception of heroism. 
I suppose the truth is that I fell in love with him then and there ; but I don’t know, 
and I am perfectly certain that I did not suspect myself of such folly at the time. 

He had the modesty which belongs to true greatness—and even a trifle to spare. 
His blushes and his stammering apologies for having come to the aid of a maiden in 
distress amused me so much that I really could not help laughing in his face ; and the 
more I laughed, the more embarrassed he became. In common humanity I had to 
assure him at length that the liberty which he had taken was not an unpardonable one. 

“You might have been assassinated for your pains,” I remarked—I forgot to 
mention that the beggar, before seeking safety in flight, had whipped out a long 
knife, which he would doubtless have proceeded to use if Jack had not dexterously 
jerked the weapon from his hand. “Who knows whether I myself should not have 
been a cold corpse at this moment but for you ?” 

He shuddered at this terrible suggestion, and then diffidently inquired whether I 
would mind his seeing me safe back to the hotel. He said it was really dangerous 
for me to be roaming about alone after nightfall, at the mercy of those murderous 
Italians ; and I was graciously pleased to intimate that he might take charge of me 
for the next quarter of an hour, if he liked. So we walked home together ; and when 
he found that I did not propose to eat him, he soon became quite friendly and 
communicative. In his simple boyish way he told me all about himself,—how he 
hoped to see service and distinguish himself ere long—in China, I think, it was that 
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trouble was supposed to be brewing at that time—how he was one of a large family,— 
how it behoved him to carve out a path towards fortune and renown, so as not to be 
a burden upon the old people, and so forth. Ah! why could I not let the poor lad 
be as friendly as he wanted to be ? Why must I needs set to work forthwith to break 
his honest heart? I said just now that I believe I had fallen in love with him at 
first sight ; but I am afraid that excuse will not do. Iam afraid I only employed the 
arts which were a second nature to me, because it was so easy to employ them, and 
because I did not realise the great difference between him and a London dandy. At 
any rate, I never achieved a more facile conquest. Before we reached the hotel I 
dropped the gauze veil which I had been carrying in my hand into a pool of salt 
water, and he picked it up and tried to dry it; but I never asked him to restore it 
tome. I thought he did not seem particularly eager to do so, nor would it have been 
of any further use to me. 

Dear old Aunt Barbara was very grateful to him when she had been informed 
of our adventure ; and of course, after that, a certain degree of friendliness, not to 
say intimacy, with the Luttrell family became inevitable. ‘They were nice people, 
belonging to the small country-gentry subdivision, Conservative in their politics 
evangelical in their religious views, perhaps a little in awe of Aunt Barbara, because 
she was a Countess—forty years ago countesses stood upon a somewhat higher social 
pinnacle than they do now—-but not in the least snobbish or ill-bred. They were 
travelling by slow stages to Florence, as we were, and they meant eventually to embark 
at Leghorn for Malta, so as to see the last of their son. So it came to pass that we 
practically formed one party, our travelling-carriages never losing sight of one another 
and drawing up before the same wayside oséerie at midday and nightfall, while their 
occupants interchanged civilities which grew rapidly less and less formal. I can’t 
recall Mr. Luttrell very well—he was an ordinary sort of old gentleman, I think—but 
I have a distinct recollection of Jack’s mother, with her iron-grey sausage-curls, her 
thin, wistful face and her subdued voice. It was evidently a terrible grief to her to 
part with her first-born, and perhaps that may have created a bond of sympathy 
between her and Aunt Barbara, who had lost two sons. 

As for me, what can I say about myself, except that I behaved infamously ? Was 
it likely that I, with my rank and my money and my very clear understanding of 
what these advantages entitled me to expect, should dream of espousing an embryo 
subaltern in the East India Company’s service? The idea was so obviously preposterous 
that my flirtation with poor Jack only elicited an occasional gentle chiding from Aunt 
Barbara, while it did not weigh for an instant upon my hardened conscience. Yet I 
loved him ; and, as I am a sinful woman, I have never loved any one else in that way 
before or since! Certainly I did not mean to marry him ; I supposed that he would 
see for himself how impossible that must be. But he did not see it. They never do ; 
and if girls knew as much as old women know, some of them, I dare say, would take 
more heed to their ways. 

I like to look back—I can’t help liking to look back—upon that journey 
through sunny Tuscany—upon the long, dusty roads, and the swarthy peasants, who 
grinned and doffed their hats to vs as we passed, and the smelly little inns, and 
the wrangling postilions, and all the small episodes that marked our slow daily 
progress. Once, I remember, we had to cross a swollen river, where they took the 
horses out and harnessed teams of oxen to the carriages. The turbid water rushed 
in, so that we had to tuck up our feet ; and Jack, who had taken off his boots and 
rolled his trousers above his knees, came wading up to the window to assure us that 
there was no danger. I asked him whether, if the worst came to the worst, he would 
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mind carrying my aunt; and I can see now the comical change of countenance with 
which he made reply, “ Oh, of course, if Lady Hartland will trust herself to me.” 

But Lady Hartland returned quite tartly that she had two stalwart servants to 
preserve her from death by drowning, and that, if he wished to carry anybody in 
his arms, his first duty was to his mother; and, after he had shamefacedly retired, 
she told me that my conduct had been “ indelicate.” 

Dear old adjective, which has so completely fallen into disuse, and which, no doubt, 
my suggestion merited! It wouldn’t have been Aunt Barbara, I fear, whom Jack would 
have caught up in his strong young arms, had our lumbering coach been overturned. 

He was rather frightened of Aunt Barbara, he told me afterwards ; which was much 
as though a horse should confess to being games 
frightened of a rabbit—as, to be sure, many 
horses are. 

“You see,” Jack explained, in his ingenuous, 
unaffected way, “we aren’t much accustomed 
to lords and ladies in our parts ; and, although 
Lady Hartland is as kind as possible, I can’t 
help seeing that she doesn’t look upon us as 
belonging to her world. And of course we 
don’t ; we can’t pretend to belong to it.” 

It was at Florence that he made this 
pathetic speech—pathetic, I mean, not because 
his words were anything more than the statement 
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of an undeniable fact, but because of the appealing glance which accompanied 
them, and of which the meaning was not obscure to me. I have always been good- 
natured. I made the reply that he wanted me to make, telling him that he was 
talking nonsense—that no man could be more than a gentleman, and so forth ; 
and I was successful in banishing the gathering clouds from his brow, which was 
my sole object for the moment. If he chose to assume that I meant things which 
I had never said, was that any fault of mine? 

Alas! I can’t acquit myself, though a jury of my fellow-countrywomen would 
doubtless acquit me. Sitting alone here, after all this long, long lapse of time, with 
only my own conscience to pronounce sentence upon me, I can’t do otherwise 
than acknowledge that I was to blame from start to finish. The one extenuating 
circumstance that I might plead—and Heaven knows it isn’t much of a one—is 
that I had loved Jack from the very first without being aware of it. What is 
certain is that I gave the poor boy every possible encouragement. While Aunt 
Barbara was paying solemn, ceremonious visits to the Grand-Ducal court, and 
receiving formal attentions from foreign ministers and their wives, I—declaring that 
I had come abroad for a holiday, and that I wasn’t going to be bothered with the 
social corvées, of which I had more than enough at home—amused myself very 
well in sight-seeing, under the protection of the Luttrells, who had no such grand 
acquaintances. I knew no more, or very little more, about art than Jack did. The 
long galleries of the Pitti Palace, and Brunelleschi’s dome, and Giotto’s campanile, 
and Fra Angelico’s frescoes, would have soon palled upon me, I dare say, had I gazed 
upon them with Krebs for my sole companion and guide; but Krebs very sensibly 
addressed his long-winded orations to more attentive and more appreciative ears. 
The good old Luttrells were conscientiously eager to be instructed, and did not 
notice how prone Jack and I were to avail ourselves of the slightest excuse for strolling 
away from their immediate neighbourhood. 

Or did one of them, perhaps, notice it? Did she, when she was lying awake at 
night and building absurd castles in the air by the side of her snoring lord, sometimes 
think, with a tremor at her own audacity, what a glorious, what a blessed thing it would 
be if her dear boy, instead of spending the best years of his life in India and running 
the risk of being massacred by Persians or Chinamen or other heathens, were to marry 
an heiress and settle down within reach of her in his own country? Very likely she 
did, poor soul! I should not have sympathised with her at the time, but I can now, 
because I, too, have had grown-up sons and anxious, wakeful hours and unfulfilled 
visions. There is an unvarying monotony about human destiny and experience which 
would be terrible if it did not take us all our lives to realise it. 

In the year 1853, for example, I thought that life was full of the most startling 
surprises, and I must own that I was startled to the point of entirely losing my 
presence of mind when Jack Luttrell asked me in so many words to marry him. 
It was in the Boboli Gardens, towards the hour of sunset, that he took my breath 
away by acting in this altogether unforeseen manner. It is true that the time for 
his departure was drawing near, and that he had for some days previously been 
hinting in pretty plain language that, when he quitted Florence, he would leave his 
heart behind him; but I really had not expected that his courage would be equal 
to anything beyond an entreaty for some trifling souvenir to carry away with him. 
So, as I said before, I lost my presence of mind, and before I knew where I was 
a most compromising avowal had passed my lips. The unfortunate thing was that, 
being so little a man of the world, he took that avowal as practically clinching the 
whole business. If I loved him, what on earth did it matter that I was Lady 
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Theodora Hylton?—that I possessed large estates in my own right, and that my 
relations would assuredly laugh to scorn the bare idea of my contracitng such an 
alliance as the one offered to me? 

“My darling,” he said, “nothing could ever make me worthy of you ; I shouldn’t 
be that if I were a prince of the blood. I know there will be difficulties, and I 
wish with all my heart you were a pauper like myself, although then we couldn't be 
married so soon; but, since we love one another, we aren’t going to let mere 
differences of rank or wealth part us.” 

I am sure he would not have allowed such distinctions to part us if our positions 
ase r —-, had been reversed, and I had not the 
heart to go on pouring cold water upon 
his ecstasies. Besides, to tell the truth, I 
was rather happy myself, and I thought 
—as one sometimes does when one is 
young—that impossibilities might be made 
possible. So for half an hour or there- 
abouts we were engaged to be married, 
Jack and I, and I believe we made the 
most of our time. 

We were not engaged to be married 
any more after I had reached the hotel 
and had broken this appalling piece of 
news to Aunt Barbara. Ohdear,no! The 
Countess of Hartland presented her com- 
pliments forthwith to Mr. John Luttrell, 
and deeply regretted to learn that her 
niece had been led into taking a step 
which would necessitate our immediate 
departure for Rome. Lord Hartland had 
been communicated with by post, and the 
~ | nature of his reply (which, however, might 
\ ‘| be anticipated) should be imparted to 
Mr. Luttrell at any address that he might 
be pleased to name ; but, in the meantime, 
Mr. Luttrell would of course recognise the 
impropriety of making any effort to see 
us. Lady Theodora Hylton, not being yet 
of age, and being under the guardianship 
of her uncle, was in no position to bind 
herself by promises which Lady Hartland 
could not but think ought never to have been suggested to her. 

Aunt Barbara was not a bad old woman ; indeed, she was a very good old woman, 
as old women go—indulgent, charitable and sincerely religious. But she would have 
regarded herself as nothing short of an abandoned criminal had she sanctioned her 
niece’s betrothal to an East India Company’s cadet. Moreover, authority did not rest 
with her. She performed what she believed to be her duty ; and, upon my word, were I 
situated at this present day as she was then, I am inclined to think that I should act 
as she did. I believe she had an interview with Mrs. Luttrell before we started, 
and I should not wonder if these two excellent ladies shed some tears together over 
the folly of young people and the general contrariness of things. But I did not see 
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Jack again, and I was more or less in disgrace during our progress through the Papal 
States. 

When I look back and strive to realise what my feelings were at that remote period 
of my life, I am convinced that my determination to marry Jack Luttrell, whether 
my guardian would let me or no, was absolute. I was very fond of taking my own 
way in those days—some people tell me that I am fond of taking it still—and I feared 
neither man nor mouse. Assuredly I did not fear my uncle, a stiff, precise personage 
whom I had already defied more than once with success. At the same time, I was 
fully aware of my own value, and it seemed to me that Master Jack might consider 
himself uncommonly lucky if, after spending a year or two in India, he were permitted 
to return and claim the allegiance which I had vowed to him. 

So, on our arrival at Rome, where the distinct and categorical negative with which 
Lord Hartland had hastened to reply to the proposal submitted to him awaited us, 
I naturally wrote to Jack, expressing some such view of the situation. There was 
to be no engagement, I told him—in the face of my guardian’s prohibition, that 
could not be thought of—but he must be a very good boy, and perhaps he would 
come back to England some fine day, and then we would see. It was very kind 
of me, I considered, to insist upon writing that letter; for Aunt Barbara made a 
prodigious fuss about it, and wanted to read it before it was despatched, and I did 
not carry my point without a pitched battle. Well, he was not grateful—far from 
it! He came tearing down to Rome, post-haste, and burst in upon me like a 
bomb-shell at the Hétel des fles Britanniques, where we were staying. He had 
but a few hours to spare, he told me, it being absolutely necessary that he should 
sail from Civita Vecchia in time to catch the outward-bound steamer at Malta ; but 
he had risked everything rather than depart for India without some clearer explanation 
than I had vouchsafed to him. As luck would have it, Aunt Barbara had gone to 
lie down with a bad headache, so that I was able to accord him an uninterrupted 
hour of my company; but as for an explanation, I could only say, after listening 
to a torrent of protests and reproaches, that to the best of my recollection I had 
been perfectly explicit. Was he, I asked, under the impression that all he had to 
do was to open his mouth and shut his eyes? Did he really think that it was a 
small thing for me to have made such a concession as I had made? If he cherished 
any wild notions connected with Gretna Green, I must beg him to dismiss them from 
his mind. A fool I might be, and he had been the cause of my being called so by 
my elders and betters ; but I was not a downright idiot. 

“Ah, Theo!” he exclaimed, “all that means nothing! I could understand your 
being too ambitious to marry a poor devil like me, and of course I could very easily 
understand your not loving me; but what can you mean when you tell me that you 
do love me, and yet that there is to be no engagement between us? At that rate I 
should have no right to complain if I were to hear in a month or two that you were 
going to marry somebody else.” 

“None in the world,” I returned; for, indeed, I was not accustomed to being 
addressed in such authoritative accents. 

“ Ah, then you don’t love me!” he ejaculated despairingly. 

I told him that he was at liberty to form his own conclusions. I was angry, and 
I thought myself entitled to be angry; I had not stepped down from my pedestal to 
meet him with any expectation or intention of being led away captive then and there ; 
according to my view, it was for me, not for him, to make conditions, and if he could 
not be satisfied with those that I offered, it only remained for me to wish him don 
voyage! At the bottom of my heart I hoped that he would end by submitting, and 
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that I might thus, without 
loss of dignity, be able 
to grant him certain en- 
couraging assurances. 

But he did not submit. 
He said he had been mis- 
taken in me; to which I 
retorted that I had evi- 
dently been mistaken in 
him ;—and so we parted. 
I never saw him again, nor 
did I ever receive a line or 
a message from him, though 
for a long, long time I 
waited and hoped. At 
length I was forced to be- 
lieve, what indeed seemed 
only too probable, that he 
had completely got over a 
youthful fancy which, per- 
haps, had not been very 
deep even while it had 
lasted ; and that if he was 
as I trusted that he was 
—too much of a gentleman 

re OS Se, ae es to brag about his conquest 

TS to his brother-officers, it 

yiney Cowell had nevertheless become 

re eee ~~ an amusing, rather than a 
bitter, memory to him. 

And so I married Sir Archibald Fraser, who was considerably my senior, but 
who was a kind and indulgent husband to me, while I think I may say that I was 
a good wife to him during all the long years that we lived together. I never was 
in love with him, nor did I ever pretend to be; yet I was fond of him, and I was very 
unhappy when he died. Was I unhappy when I read in the newspapers of six-and- 
thirty years ago how young Luttrell, with so many others, had been shot by the 
mutineers of his regiment out in India? I believe I was; but he had quite ceased 
to belong to me; I felt sure that he had forgotten me; there was nobody to whom 
I could mention his name, and I had my babies to occupy my thoughts. Somehow 
or other, Jack did not seem to be half as near to me then'as he does now that 
I am old and alone, and that my babies have developed into men and women, who 
are very well able to take care of themselves. 

Amongst the stained and blotted papers which have been forwarded to me— 
stained and blotted, I suppose, with poor old Mrs. Luttrell’s tears—is a whole sheaf 
of letters from Jack, written from the different stations to which he was sent after 
his arrival in India, and dealing, almost all of them, with the same subject. He 
seems to have had a fairly pleasant time of it, and to have enjoyed his soldiering 
and his sport and one thing and another; again and again he declares that he is 
not going to let his life be spoilt by the memory of an unfortunate love affair; but 
he can’t kéep himself from writing about me, he is always eager for news of me ; 
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and when at length he learns that I am married, it is evident that he had not until 
then abandoned all hope. The poor old lady’s replies—returned to her, no doubt, 
after her boy’s death—are most pathetic, with their excellent advice, their exhortations 
to the absent one, plentifully interspersed with texts, to lead a manly, Christian life ; 
their yearning, motherly sympathy. What touches me most—perhaps it may have 
touched Jack too—is that she has never a word of censure for the worldly young 
woman who had shown herself so faithless. “ We must not judge poor Lady Theodora 
as though she were one of ourselves,” I read in the long missive which announces 
my marriage to Sir Archibald ; “she has been brought up in a very different school, 
and must have very different ideas of duty. I, as you know, my dear son, have 
never mixed in the gay world; but some of our neighbours, who have other tastes 
and opportunities, assure me that liberty of choice in matrimonial matters is prac- 
tically unknown amongst the wealthy and the great. For my own part, I shall always 
believe that Lady Theodora had a good and warm heart, and I cannot but pray 
that happiness may be vouchsafed to her in her new state of life. Yet I may confess 
to you that I sometimes feel a little rebellious, and sometimes wish ” And here 
a few lines are so carefully erased that I can make nothing of them, even with the 
aid of my strongest spectacles. 

Another, and a much smaller, batch of correspondence is labelled “ Letters relating 








‘to the death of our dear son, August—October 1857.” These come from various 


officers who survived the massacre in which poor Jack perished. They are full of 
sorrow and affection for their dead comrade, with here and there a grim sentence or 
two which makes one feel that it would not have been good to be a mutinous sepoy 
in those days. “Rest assured,” says one of them, “that your son’s death will not 
go unavenged. Reinforcements have been sent to us, and if one of those cowardly 
devils escapes, it will not be our fault. Eight, who were captured yesterday, were blown 
from guns this morning.” Upon the margin is written, in poor old Mrs. Luttrell’s 
trembling hand: “God’s will be done! ‘ Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord.’ ” 

I don’t think I will quote the letter in which the manner of his death and the 
subsequent recovery of his body are described. ‘I am sending home his sword 
and his papers,” the writer says. “Also a piece of gauze, which we found upon 
him, and which we think must be a lady’s‘veil. It was fastened round his neck 
by a ribbon. Possibly it may have some meaning for you; so I despatch it with 
the other things.” 

It may not have had any meaning for his mother, but it has a great deal for me; 
and while I look at it I cannot but feel thankful that it has only reached me now, in 
the evening of life, when nothing matters any more. If I had known for certain 
thirty years ago that my Jack had never ceased to love me, I should have been 
capable of making a fool of myself—and that would have been uncomfortable for 
everybody. Now I am in the happy position of being able to cause discomfort to 
nobody, except indeed to my servants, who take care to let me know when I interfere 
with their methodical habits. And here comes old Johnson, the butler, to tell me 
reprovingly that my ladyship’s tea has been waiting in the “libery ” for three-quarters 
of an hour, and shall it be took away and fresh tea brought, as it must be quite unfit 
to drink by this time ? 

I meekly reply that I will not have any tea this evening; and if I dared, I would 
tell Johnson that I don’t want any dinner either. For the fact is that the sight of that 
ragged veil has clean deprived me of my appetite. 

W. E. Norris. 
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RTISTICALLY speaking, this is an age of mediocrity, 
tending—in the case of music especially—to bring 
about a state of absolute creative paralysis. With 
the comparatively phlegmatic English artist, the 
cause necessary to produce this effect need not be 
so great as in the case of the more neurotic Italian. 
Yet it is greater, as is also its effect. In the midst 
of this wondrously civilised city of ours creation 
has been driven into a corner, the fountains of 
invention and of melody, half-hearted though they 
may have been, are all but dried up. The com- 
poser, who should find in his art the outlet for his whole energy, finds himself obliged 
to devote that energy to participation in the vast scheme of civilisation which is going 
on around him. And even though he be blessed with creative genius in a degree 
(which sometimes happens to an Englishman), that genius is crushed, stamped out, until 
he becomes positively ashamed of himself for ever having possessed it. He becomes 
either a locally cultivated music master, with an ear for false resolution, a knowledge 
of rules and particulars, and a somewhat limited judgment of colour and form ; or, as 
is sometimes the case, his mind is continually tossing on that ocean which Mr. Birrell 
says “pants dumbly-passionate with dreams of royalties.” Hence this monotonous 
level of deadly mediocrity. Now, in Italy this should not be so, for in addition to his 
racial instincts (which are vastly more artistic than ours) the Italian’s whole life and 
surroundings are well-nigh as conducive as ours are detrimental to artistic creation. 
Even in the larger centres his life is not a city life as we know it. Nature is always 
with him—a circumstance which dwarfs every other circumstance. He is not shut out 
from contact with her ; she is face to face with him. Here, in this metropolis, not even 
a snowflake is vouchsafed to us in virgin state. We ourselves are wholly artificial. 
Any love for beauty that might strive for life within us cannot but in the end be 
annihilated by the very hideousness of our urban surroundings. Small wonder, then, 
that in the arts we are but puny practitioners. Now, the Italian is not unfrequently 
simple—at times even ingenuous. He is invariably spontaneous; the very air he 
breathes is suggestive, and he can contemplate undisturbed such antique and classic 
beauty as is not with us. He is content to throw conventionality to the winds, to 
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pursue his life in fear neither of his own actions nor his own impulses. Art is not 
only born in him, but grows with him, is fostered by his surroundings, and becomes a 
very part of his daily existence. In the face of these facts, masterpieces should be by 
no means rare in Italy. Yet they are. To me there seems to be a reason sufficiently 
strong to account for this. We know that although the thought of genius is 
spontaneous, the power of expression implies a mature will and a control over the 
spontaneous state without which artistic production is impossible. It is, I judge, this 
power that the Italian finds so difficult of acquisition. His nature is opposed to it by 
reason of the very qualities, the superabundance of which necessitates more than ever 
its possession by him. The result is prodigality of material and consequent inartistic 
confusion. ‘To get the Italian to subject the offspring of his inspiration to a thorough 
and clearly defined thinking process,—there lies the difficulty. He is the antipodes 
of us in this respect, for the reflective habit is the predominant habit with our men of 
music. Of the two, the Italian is farther on the road to achievement, because in true 
creation the thought must be prior to the form in order of genesis. 

Now and again there flashes across the artistic horizon, with meteoric force, one 
who combines a true inspiration with the power of subjecting it to this well-defined 
thinking process. It is then the world is wont to cry “A Genius.” The last of these 
is Piétro Mascagni. The world has proclaimed him a genius: let us take him at the 
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world’s valuation. By doing so we shall save an amount of argument, and still be true 
to the teachings of our latter-day civilisation. 


On the seventh day of the month of December, one-and-thirty years ago, Emilia, 
the good wife of Domenico Mascagni, baker, and excellent citizen of Livorno, pre- 
sented her worthy sfoso with a son. His advent caused no commotion in the little 
pasticceria, for it was not the first time such a thing had happened. In due course 
the new arrival was distinguished from his brothers by the name of Pietro. 

Now, Domenico Mascagni was not an ordinary baker, for he had ambitions quite 
outside his gvissini and his panettone, though, be it said in justice to him, the latter 
in no way suffered therefrom. 

There was no one who would dare to say that Domenico’s wares were anything but 
good and den mercato. He himself thought highly of them, and was quite sure that 
Piétrino would never bake better bread than his father had done before him. Therefore, 
he argued, it were better that he should make the name of Mascagni illustrious in 
some other sphere. Retrogression was not to be thought of, so he decided to make 
him alawyer. The time soon came when Piétro was sent to co/legio. The boy showed 
plainly that he loved his Latin. Nothing could be better, thought Domenico ; and he 
congratulated himself upon his perspicuity. But ere long reports reached his ears that 
Pietro spent long hours with a certain Maestro Bianchi, who was known to teach a 
little so/feggio ; and, more than this, that the fzcci¢no never missed an opportunity of 
singing in the choir at mass. “Still,” thought Domenico, “ this may be no more than 
a passing fancy.” So all went well until one day there was discovered in Piétro’s 

* This and the succeeding autographic notes are from Piétro Mascagni’s original score for his 
respective operas. 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI OF LIVORNO. 59 
room a small model church, duly fitted with an organ (consisting of a pianino a 
cristaz), whilst all around were scattered sheets of paper covered with youthful 
attempts at masses, litanies and such-like compositions. The worthy baker was now 
fairly angered. This was no fair use to make of the studies and the Latin, which were 
costing him so dear, and without respect for aught he cast all into the fire. We will 
not picture the poor boy’s grief. It must have been very great ; so before we begin to 
feel angry with Domenico, let it be known that due reparation was made to Pietro. 
In a few days a real piano was bought for him. It was of small moment to the boy 
that it had cost but seventy francs. No three-hundred-guinea Steinway could have 
carried more of pleasure with it than did this box of wires, and the day it was brought 
to the little house still remains the most memorable of his early days. 

But even though he had so far vanquished his father, he was not to go scot-free. 
Complaints, perhaps not unnatural, on the part of the neighbours began to pour in. 
They could no longer stand this awful turmoil and rattling of wires. Young Piétro 
would have to go elsewhere and make his noises. This brought matters to a 
climax, and the worthy Domenico once more pondered long and deeply. But he 
could not find it in his heart to altogether relinquish his pet project. So he did 
the very worst thing he could have done—he did nothing. Not so young Pietro. 
Within a month, and quite unknown to his father, he was duly registered as a pupil 
at what was later the Instituto Luigi Cherubini. Here he found himself in the 
capable hands of Alfredo Soffredini, who taught pianoforte, harmony, counterpoint 
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and composition at this free school, which in his love for his art he had established. 

The day came when Domenico found out everything. Terrible indeed was his 
wrath, and in vain did Maestro Soffredini plead for his young pupil. “ His is a truly 
musical organisation,” urged the master ; “he will be your joy and the glory of his 
art.” But Domenico only answered, “ I wish him to be a lawyer.” 

Fortunately, Soffredini was not the man to be beaten thus easily. The boy had 
an uncle, Stefano, and to him in turn the master appealed. Now, Uncle Stefano 
was what his countrymen call a ga/antuomo, and he promptly responded to this call. 
“T will take entire charge of the boy’s future,” he told Domenico ; and, true to his 
word, he brought Mascagni to his house, installed him in two fine rooms, bought 
him a good piano with the head of Mozart adorning it (it is an extraordinary thing 
how large a number of pianos in Italy have the head of Mozart adorning them), and 
left him to devote himself to his music. 

These were happy days. Never was there a merrier trio—for Rosa, the good old 
woman who kept the house, made the third. 

“T remember now,” says Mascagni, “ how I always addressed her as Ze, and how 
she would always reply to me with ¢«; indeed, she does so to this day. And my 
dear old uncle, how I bless his memory—now even more than ever! How can I 
recount the joys which I experienced in those cosy rooms—the dreams I made 
within those walls? How often whilst seated there I would imagine the future, and 
see it stretched, a rosy path, before me! Ah, care memorie!” 

The tangible result of this happiness was not long in coming. A symphony in 
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C minor for a small orchestra, and a “ Kyrie” in celebration of the birthday of Cheru- 
bini, were both produced at the institute which bore the Italian master’s name. This 
was in 1879. Two years later followed his first important work—J/n Filanda, a 
composition for orchestra and four solo parts, in two acts. Uncle Stefano was so 
delighted with this that he would surely (had he been allowed) have set it down 
for immediate production at La Scala. In truth, it was a most praiseworthy effort ; 
and, although Uncle Stefano’s wish was hardly destined to be realised to the full, 
he yet had the satisfaction of seeing the work of his ‘dear boy’ the subject of 
honourable mention at the International Exhibition of Music at Milan. It is doubtful 
whether even the Scala performance could have pleased him more, for he felt, and 
justly, that but for him it might not have been so. And, as if satisfied with the result 
of his good work, the poor old man passed away but a few weeks afterwards. 

Once more did the future seem dark and ominous to the young musician, for he 
knew full well that he must now return to his father’s house. But the seal of public 
approval had had its effect on| Domenico. He now recognised that music was some- 
thing more than a mere pastime with his boy—that rather was it his destiny. So he 
left him to pursue his way in peace. Pietro at once got to work upon a translation, 
by Maffei, of Schiller’s cantata A/a Gioja. Ere long he placed the complete score 
in the hands of his well-beloved Soffredini, with the result that it was shortly afterwards 
produced at the Teatro Avvalorati for the exclusive benefit of the young composer. 
This performance was the first turning-point of his career. Artistically and financially 
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successful, it was the means of bringing him under the notice of Count Florestano 
de Larderel, who there and then offered to pay, for a length of time, his expenses 
at the Milan Conservatorio. Need we ask if his generosity was accepted? It was 
the one thing he had longed for. And so he bade farewell to Livorno and the 
little pasticceria. Addio to the caro maestro Soffredini, addio to the buona padrona, 
a heartfelt and thankful s¢retta di mano with his benefactor, and our young man 
sets off for the Lombardy capital, his heart full of joy, his mind full of illusions, 
and his pocket amply supplied with the wherewithal for his immediate wants, and 
fame his goal. 


Arrived in Milan, Mascagni’s first step was to deliver into the hands of Amilcare 
Ponchielli a letter which he had brought in introduction to him. But the composer 
of La Gioconda had retired to his beloved Villa Teresina, at Maggianico. This was 
the first touch of disappointment, and life now began in earnest. No longer was he 
in Livorno, surrounded on all sides by those whom he knew, those he loved, and those 
who in their turn loved him. No longer in his walks did he chance to meet at every 
step some well-known countenance, and exchange a hearty greeting. He was in the 
stony Milanese capital, unknown and uncared for, his art his sole companion. And 
in his art he buried himself: he clung to it more than ever. At the Conservatorio he 
was in good hands, and he made the most of his opportunities. With such men as 
Amintore Galli, Ludovico Corio and Michele Saladino for masters, he felt he must, 
sooner or later, ‘arrive.’ With Saladino he formed a warm and lasting friendship, and 
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it is to him Mascagni confesses a deep debt of gratitude ; for, in addition to his regular 
work, the maestro gave him many an hour of gratuitous instruction in his own home. 
Any day one might witness master and pupil walking together from the school to the 
Piazzetta Fieno, deep in the discussion of their art. Ail this had its effect on Mascagni. 
Besides Saladino and Galli, there were but four others whom he could call his friends. 
They were young Gianfranceschi, the engineer; Del Pra of Treviso; Guido Cave, an 
old Livornese associate ; and Giacomo Puccini, now known in this country as the 
composer of a very brilliant score on the subject of “ Manon Lescaut.” But there was 
for him all too little of variation in this student life. His friends did their best to drive 
him on to the utmost, Gianfranceschi especially urging him to the composition of an 
opera on the subject of “ Ratcliff,” but with little result. He did not seem to have 
taken root in this new soil; he found it almost impossible to survive the effect of his 
sudden transplantation, voluntary though it had been. He who is familiar with the 
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modern city of the Milanese will not altogether fail to sympathise with him. It is, to 
my thinking, the city of Italy which least merits the description of “ stmpatica.” Nor, 
as time went by, did Mascagni grow more to like it. His studious life was beginning to 
pall upon him. Each day was uneventful, like the last, and at this time of his life he 
seemed to chafe against it. At length there happened something that affected him 
greatly. ‘This was the production at the Teatro Dal Verme of his friend Puccini’s 
opera Le Vili. At the end of the performance Mascagni, wild with excitement, 
rushed on to the stage and congratulated his friend warmly. “Ah!” said Puccini, 
“here you are! the first to come and embrace me. Yet you are the very one 
who can do so much more than I.” Shortly after this Mascagni describes in a letter 
to an intimate friend the peculiar effect that this performance had upon him. “The 
impression of that evening,” he says, “remains deep within my heart. It was not 
envy that I felt—far from it; but I saw my best friend attain that goal for which I was 
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striving so hard, and I was burning with the desire to do likewise ; yet not for my 
very life could I conceive the possibility of doing so. My mind went back to the 
dear little room in my uncle’s house, and all my visions of success rose up again before 
me. From that day on I had not a moment’s peace. My only relief was to walk, 
walk, walk as far out of the way as I could. And then I would think of the future, 
and all would seem so dark. My thoughts became of the saddest ; and when my 
hesitating steps would bring me back to the busy thoroughfares I longed to hide 
myself, for I felt that every one could see the sadness in my face—yea, at times even 
the tears in my eyes. It was only by the greatest effort that I could appear before my 
friends and make them believe that I was not unhappy.” 

But he had not deceived his friends. They could not but see the change that was 
taking place in young Mascagni; yet they failed utterly to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. But, in truth, he was tired to death of inactivity. Puccini’s success had 
spurred him on more than ever, and he was burning with the desire to be up and 
doing—to act, no matter how, no matter where—anything, so long as he could expend 
the restless energy which was craving for outlet within him. And one fine morning, 
without word or sign to any one, he left Milan and disappeared. 

# * * # * * * 

What had become of Mascagni? Where could he have gone? These were 
questions that exercised his friends greatly. They could do nothing but wait events. 
Let us, then, try to follow him. 
| Our first step—if we be at all acquainted with musical life in Italy—is to visit some 
of the many small agenzze which abound in the northern capital. We inquire for the 
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name of Pittro Mascagni—at the first half-dozen or so probably without result. But 
eventually we find it. A certain ¢mfresario, named Forli, we are informed, has just 
set out with his company for Piacenza, whence he is booked to Reggio, and thence to 
Parma (if he last so long). Amongst the scri¢ture he has made is one with Piétro 
Mascagni, in which the latter undertakes the position of assistant conductor for nothing 
a week and certain small expenses. Closer inspection of the contracts with other 
members of the company will reveal the fact that our young friend is by no means the 
worst off in the matter of terms. As likely as not we shall find an American signorina 
installed as prima donna assoluta, for the honour of which she is to pay 500 lire. She 
will count herself fortunate if, after she has paid the money, she sing once in public; 
for, if she give the elastic ¢mpresario’s conscience so much as the shadow of an oppor- 
tunity, she will assuredly be ‘ protested’ at rehearsals, in which case she may say addio 
to her money. An English student —probably he has relinquished an excellent appoint- 
ment at home—occupies the position of fvimo fenore on much the same terms as the 
young American lady, save that, being a man, the following clause may appear in his 
contract: “ Il Sig. avra in compenso dall’ Impresa una serata d@’ onore.”* This 
he will in due course find to mean an expenditure of, say, twenty francs in the refresh- 
ment of the inner man of the ¢mpresario and his associates. Then the dasso will be a 
fair and burly Teuton, and, with his nationality to aid him, will doubtless succeed in 





* Translation ; ‘* Signor —— shall have in consideration thereof from the zmpresario a benefit.” 
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reducing his payment to something like a hundred francs. At all events, it will be 
considerably smaller than those of either the English or American members of the 
company, if only because the chances are that he does not possess so much. 

Of such companies there are hundreds in Italy. “ Barn-storming ” companies, 
they are called, for they rarely occupy any theatre for more than a night or two. 
Necessity brings them together; misery generally dissolves them; tragedy—ay, the 
direst tragedy—not unfrequently results from them. Many, indeed, are the tales that 
I could unfold, of broken hearts, of young lives shattered, in the quest for this 
veritable phantom fortune. But what may be death to some delicately reared and 
sensitive English girl is but life to the Italian. Young Mascagni was now far more 
content in his activity, rough as it was, than he had been in the tranquil and 
comparatively comfortable student life of Milan. At Parma he conducted an orchestra 
for the first time. ‘The pleasure of it,” he said, “was worth anything.” The 
operetta was Lecocq’s Cuore e Mano. Thence they moved on to Bologna, where 
the end came. Every one, yea, even for once the impresario, possessed what he 
stood in—little more. For Mascagni there was only one course: to use the few 
francs he had left to take him back to Livorno. This he did. But he had no 
wish to continue to live on his parents. So in a short time he wrote to Forli, who, 
he heard, was forming a new company (the recuperative powers of an Italian 
impresario are stupendous!), with the result that he joined him for a season at 
Naples. This time the company disbanded after two performances, and Mascagni 
was completely stranded. But Fortune had not turned her back upon him altogether. 
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The ill turn she did him proved somewhat of a blessing in disguise, for in a few 
days he was engaged by the /rate/ii Sconamiglio, at the Teatro del Fondo, at a 
salary for Italy quite extravagant. He remained with them for eight months, making 
several tours, and actually saving a few hundred francs. With these, by-the-bye, 
he parted (to use his own words, “ not without an internal and very moving addio”) 
to Forli. Mascagni was not the one to forget a kindness, and he remembered with 
gratitude the many meals for which he was indebted to the ¢mfresarto in days 
gone by, when that worthy’s finances were of a more flourishing description. So he 
lent him all he had saved. 

Now, our young friend was by no means less inflammable than the majority of 
his countrymen in matters relating to the fair sex. If anything, he was rather more 
so, and even up to this time he had had several serious affaéres. But his most 
fervid ideal was a young lady of Livorno, with whom he had corresponded regularly 
up to the time when he so suddenly left Milan. One may say without suspicion 
of libel, that operatic life in Italy (more especially in touring companies) is not 
such as to encourage and support the growth of virtue and of constancy. We have 
to confess, therefore, that rumours—dark rumours of intermezzi (by no means 
instrumental ones) with young singers—began to reach the ears of his Livornese 
fiancée. She not unnaturally grew jealous—not merely in a passive sense, but actively, 
for she at once journeyed to Pisa, where her Piétro was with his company. To 
cut a long story short, there was a rupture, the lady’s parting shaft being to the 
effect that “she did not care to have for her husband a young man of doubtful 
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social position, and, moreover, one who would never do anything, but would die 
unknown and in misery.” This somewhat crushed Piétro, for he felt that he must 
really have behaved badly to call down such vehemence upon himself. Moreover, 
he had pictured this maiden his devoted and pious wife, and he felt his disappointment 
keenly. The particular young damsel who was the cause of all this felt ashamed 
of herself: she left the company, and died shortly afterwards. Yet, with so tragic a 
fate before her, the young lady of Livorno straightway joined the operatic profession. 
Ere long news of her marriage reached Mascagni, and thenceforth she was relegated 
to her place side by side with others in the confusion of the past. 

One day, whilst walking with a friend—a famous Neapolitan éuffo, and somewhat 
of a wag—the fateful name cropped up in conversation. On comparing notes it was 
placed beyond a doubt that his Neapolitan friend had also been betrothed to this 
young lady. So these two put their heads together. 

The next day the duffo called on Mascagni. He brought with him some verses 
he had written, and requested the composer to set them to music. 

Mascagni did so. 

“ Now,” said his friend, “do you know what I am going to do? Well, I am going 
to send these away.” 

Without another word he sat down, wrote upon them the following dedication : 
“ Alla Signora , Pietro Mascagni e »* suot fidanzati,” and despatched them 


to their mutual lady-love. 
* * * * # * # 








Matters grew gradually sadder for Mascagni. After travelling to Genoa and 
Modena, and thence to Ancona, his company broke up at Ascoli-Piceno. As he 
had again saved a little money, he decided to cast anchor here awhile, and get to 
work once more upon his faécdiff. In less than twenty days he wrote the entire 
fourth act. He had no piano to aid him: nothing but a poor violin, which he 
guarded jealously because it had belonged to his younger brother, who had died 
whilst he (Pittro) was in Milan. But the little stock of money soon gave out, and he 
left for Naples under engagement to yet another opera troupe. In due course (a 
month later) the company disbanded, and he was once more without resource—alone, 
and ill. 

In the house where he stayed a young woman took compassion on him, 
nursed him through a virulent fever, and finally brought him round. And, as it 
has happened to others similarly placed, these two decided to join their lives and 
marry. They did so. Mascagni once more took to the ‘road,’ and, joining the 
company of one Maresca, left, with his wife, for Foggia, whence they journeyed to 
Cerignola. This was in December 1886. In Cerignola the young couple found 
a resting-place. They received encouragement and sympathy from the higher 
classes resident there, and Piétro finally settled down to teach. At first the lessons 
were few and the money little. But some friends, determined not to lose him, 
exerted every effort on his behalf, and finally succeeded in bringing into existence 
a Municipal Orchestral School, of which he was elected conductor. He never ceased 
working and studying continuously, always remembering the counsels of his masters, 
more especially those of Saladino. 

But he was sometimes very sore at heart. Granted he was happy with his wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, was this the life he had planned? Was this 
the fame he had sought? Here in this old-world spot he might live for years, and 
die absolutely unknown. ‘There was little chance of anything else. Sometimes, in 
very despair, he would throw himself on his bed and lie and dream for hours. If 
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he had only done something, and had some hope for the future, he could imagine 
no place more congenial to him. But it was opportunity he wanted; and he 
could not persuade himself that there was the slightest chance of his getting it in 
Cerignola. 

Suddenly it burst upon him. It stared him in the face from the very newspaper 
he was reading. Here was the identical thing for him—a concorso for the best one- 
act opera, announced by the famous ¢mpresario and publisher, Edoardo Sonzogno 
of Milan. How many a future was brightened, how many a hope revived, by those 
few lines in the Zeatro J/lustrato! It was a great opportunity. If only he could 
succeed! He lost no time, but straightway wrote off to his old school chum 
Targioni-Tozzetti, now a “//érateur and professor at the Naval Academy of Livorno. 
“ Per famor di Dio, send me a good “dretto,” he wrote. His enthusiasm caught 
Tozzetti, who, the very day of receiving the letter, communicated its contents to 
his friend Menasci, a lawyer. 

These two, only too happy to serve the young maestro if they could, discussed 
the matter at their club, decided upon Verga’s story “Cavalleria Rusticana ” (which, 
be it said, they completely transformed and imbued with a vitality it sadly lacked), 
and within a week delivered the /idretto into the hands of the composer. 

Mascagni was delighted with it. He threw all else to the winds. ‘ Thanks,” 
he says, “to the honorarium of a hundred “ve a month which I received from the 
school, and to the cheapness of the caccio-cavallo,* we were able to keep the wolf 
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from the door. I lived with my wife and my /vccino (then a few weeks old) in 
two small rooms, where in my working suit—a cotton blouse with a leather belt, 
a costume somewhat resembling that of the younger Rantzau—I thought of nothing 
but the ‘Cavalleria.’” His wife, of whom he says “She has regulated my life with 
counsel and with care, and without her I should have been lost,” was always beside 
him, helping, supporting and encouraging him hour by hour, day by day. 

At last the work was completed and sent in to the judges. Then began the 
agonising suspense which must be until the result was made known to the world. 
“Tf I should win the cozcorso,”—this was the phrase for ever on his lips. He 
repeated it day and night like a maniac. Not for eight weary months was he put 
out of his misery. And then it was made known that out of the very large number 
of scores sent in, three had been selected by the judges for performance. ‘They 
were, the udello of Vincenzo Ferroni, the ZLadilia of Niccolo Spinelli, and the 





Cavalleria Rusticana of Pietro Mascagni. And of these the youngest was Mascagni. 

At last, on the 17th of May, 1890, Cavadleria was put to the test. The great 
Roman Opera House, which bears the name of Juan Costanzi (the old cafed/- 
meister of St. Peter’s), was packed from floor to ceiling with an expectant and 
enthusiastic Italian crowd. And the young maestro, who saw his hopes about to be 
either realised or shattered, was like one in a dream. He could say nothing—there 
was no need for him to do anything. In the hands of Mugnone he was safe. 
His Santuzza and his Zurridu could find no better interpreters than Gemma 

* Cheese, the smell of which is so strong as to drive a horse away. 
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Bellincioni and Roberto Stagno. Alfio was safe with Ancona, his fellow-townsman, 
There was nothing to do but wait the result. What that result was is now a matter 
of history in the musical world. The whole of Rome went mad in praise of this 
living, palpitating music. The news of it spread throughout the land. ‘The press 
proclaimed a new era in Italian opera. Even Marchesi D’Archais, the doyen of 
Italian critics, proclaimed Cavalleria Rusticana a capo-lavoro. “1 have said capo- 
lavoro,” he wrote : “‘ well, I maintain it. In its style, its sincerity and its proportion, 
Cavalieria Rusticana 1S a masterpiece.” 

Six times was the performance repeated in Rome, and on each occasion could 
the house have been filled twice over. Directly the news reached Livorno, Mascagni’s 
fellow-citizens with one accord determined that his native city should be the next 
to welcome him and his work. ‘To Livorno there journeyed artists, composers 
and critics from all parts of Europe; among them Emma Calvé (now the most 
perfect of Santuzzas as she is the most delightful of Suzels), Signors Mancinelli 
and Usiglio, besides D’Ormeville, Vassallo, and a host of others. ‘The expenses of 
these five performances were over 50,000 francs; the receipts for the first perform- 
ance alone over 16,000 francs. The total balance in favour of the management 
on the five performances was over 15,000 francs—all figures unparalleled in Livorno. 
From that time on the work has made a steady and triumphal march through the 
greatest opera-houses of the world. Into the esthetic and artistic causes of this 
very great effect it is not my intention to enter here. We have seen how the work 
came to be created, and we know something of the man who created it. Many of 
us have listened to the creation itself. Of those that have, probably each has felt 
its effect differently ; but to the greatest pedant (and he will be its greatest enemy) 
the genius in it must have made itself apparent. 

To such a man as Edoardo Sonzogno the praise and thanks of every lover of 
art are due. It is to his enterprising spirit and steadfastness of purpose that we are 
indebted for what appears now to be assuming the character of an: entirely new 
development in Italian opera. ‘That it is but a variation of a spirit which is at the 
present moment making itself felt in every branch of art, is neither here nor there. 
Without him they would have had to wait for it in Italy. He is, perhaps, the one 
man in his country best suited to the task he has allotted to himself. Would that 
we had such a one amongst us! Sonzogno’s love for art is no mere hobby ; his 
scheme is no huge financial speculation; his purpose is as serious as his will is 
indomitable. Such a man is of more service to the art of his country than fifty 
University chairs. His interest in his composers is as great personally as artisti- 
cally. Of his good acts and far-seeing kindness, of his delicate tact and great 
generosity, I have heard from the mouths of those composers themselves. For the 
rest I know him, as I also know that he and his genial maestro, Amintore Galli, are 
doing work in Italy that will redound to their country’s credit for many years to come. 

And now what of Mascagni? He is still at Cerignola. Much of glory and of 
fame has been heaped upon him since that memorable night three years ago. But 
he is much the same. There is another damdino to make merry with, and there is 
now no reason why a good sa/ame and fiascine of Falerno should not accompany 
the ever-welcome ¢accto-cavallo. But you may see him working away in his favourite 
blue blouse just as before. “I do not wish to change my life,” he will tell you: 
“here in this dear Cerignola they have shown that they love me well. The climate 
is lovely, the wine is good, and the cheese—well, you know about the cheese. 
And, see, now that they have made me cava/iére, I have had the walls knocked down 
and two large rooms added. What more can a man desire ?” 

CHARLES WILLEBY. 















































T was a curious thing, but that very morning Mrs. Burmer said to 
her husband, “Of course it is foolish, Edward, but I wish I had 
some diamonds. When I was young it didn’t matter.” 

He looked up a little surprised. This was very odd, he 
thought. 
“What’s the good of them?” he asked. “You have your 

. sapphires, and the pearls I gave you on our wedding day, and 

my mother’s topazes, and your aunt’s coral. Quite enough for a sensible woman, 

my dear.” 

“Every woman who has been married ten years, as we have, has a diamond 
necklace ; or a bracelet or two, at any rate. If she hasn’t, it looks as if her husband 
didn’t care for her, or as if she never had a birthday.” 

“Well, no one would suspect you of having had many birthdays,” he answered 
ingeniously. “But why should you hanker after diamonds ?—you are neither a 
countess nor an actress.” 

“Ves ; but, Edwarddear,” she went on earnestly, “ diamonds are very becoming ; 
and I wish I had some.” 

“ A lady mayoress generally has stacks of them,” he remarked provokingly. 

“Tt’s not as if we were really poor,” she went on. “Of course we talk as if 
we were,poor to encourage our relations to make their wills in our favour, but we are 
living at the rate of two thousand a year.” 

“ Getting into debt at that rate, you mean. We have five or six hundred pounds 
at the bank just now, but it is a mere fluke. Well, my dear, I am sorry, but I must 
go and answer my letters. We'll see what can be done about the diamonds some 
day when your birthdays come a little oftener.” Mr. Burmer went to his study, 
thinking that it was rather a bore Emily had taken this fancy into her head. 

He could not see the use or even the beauty of diamonds himself, and to go 
out and buy them for a wife would make him feel like a stockbroker, or the manager 
of a theatre. He remembered buying a bracelet once for Julie Leloir; but that 
was years and years ago, and quite different. It was a splendid one too. He had 
passed it two or three times in the jeweller’s window in the Rue de la Paix, turned 
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‘He picked up Julie by the Opera House,” 


























JULIE. 69 
back and looked at it, but never seriously thought of buying it till the Sunday he 
won four hundred pounds on the Grand Prix. Awfully lucky he was that year, to 
be sure. His grandmother had died in the early spring and left him a few thousands. 
Funny thing to have had a grandmother alive. It sounded so young; he felt as if it 
must have been a century ago. He gave Julie no end of treats on the strength of his 
grandmother’s ghost—not nearly so many as he had wished, for there were trustees 
who kept an eye upon him in those days ; and they insisted on investments. Pretty 
waste of time and money he had thought investments at 3} per cent. ; but he had 
altered his opinion since then. He gave Julie only the treats out of his grandmother’s 
legacy ; it would not admit, or that portion of it that came directly into his hands 
would not, of anything more extravagant. But when he won the money on the 
Grand Prix he felt that it was his very own, a bit of real good luck, and not 
to spend it on “a gorgeous lark” would be an insult to his youthful energies. 
Julie was a cormorant for ornaments and trash of all sorts, excellent judge of 
them too, which was more than he was; so he determined that for once he 
would give her something worth having. That bracelet in its blue velvet case on 
the little brass stand in the shop window, with the neat little ticket on it, 5000 
francs, seemed to project itself farther and farther towards him every time he passed 
the shop; till at last, with a roll of notes in his pocket, he walked in, and walked 
out again five minutes later with the air of a man who has made a plunge. He 
picked up Julie by the Opera House, and they drove straight off to the Gare 
St. Lazare, and took the train for St. Germain. He gave her the bracelet in the 
railway carriage. She clapped her hands for joy, and kissed it, and laughed, and 
showed her little white teeth, and kissed him, and laughed again. They dined at 
the Henri Quatre that evening,—a dinner a king would not have despised; and 
walked about the forest afterwards, till they found themselves shut in and had no 


end of trouble to get out again. By Jove! what days they were. He wondered 
what Emily would say if she knew about them—luckily she didn’t, and she wasn’t 
likely to, either. What a look there had been in Julie’s eyes! You could never 
tell what she was going to do next; that was her great charm. And the way she 
shook her dress, too, when she was in a rage; it was like a little whisk of the 
devil’s tail: he told her so once, and she had laughed with delight. Great heavens ! 
and to think that he had settled down to this humdrum life—to Emily and respecta- 
bility, to middle-age and dinner parties. The dinner parties bored him horribly ; 
but if he didn’t go to them, he was expected to dine at home with Emily, which was 
nearly as bad. She did not approve of too many evenings at the club—besides, they 
were expensive. Emily was awfully good, not a grain of vice in her: perhaps that 
was why he found herso slow. What nonsense! There was nothing like respectability 
when you had to take life seriously. He had had his fling at the reverse, and it had 
come to an end—a good thing too. With this philosophical tag to his thoughts he 
proceeded to open his letters; for he never allowed them to spoil his appetite by 
being put on the breakfast table. 

“Humph, a bill. I thought so. Another. They are coming thick and fast. No 
good paying them ; we should only run up some more, so we may as well be content 
with those we have. Why,”—he took up a letter with a French stamp on it, and 
looked at the handwriting unbelievingly. “Can’t be—yet I think it is. Awfully 
queer, if so. Just when I’ve been thinking of her; sort of thing that gives excuse 
for the nonsense they talk about psychical research and electric waves.” 

He opened the envelope as if it held something uncanny, and took out the sheet 
of thin paper it contained :— 
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“CHER AmMI,—I come to England to-morrow, and will be at the Hétel de Paris, 
opposite Victoria Station, at 11.30; and for the sake of our old friendship I ask you 
to come and see me there, or if you prefer it, I will instantly go to you. 

“Toute a vous, 
ad Pa 


“Who would have thought of Julie turning up again?” He read her letter a second 
time, and looked at it almost ruefully. ‘I wish she hadn’t written; it is awkward, 
and I don’t want to see her.” He had done with all that sort of thing, he thought. 
He was married and had settled down for good. Emily was a good sensible wife. 
He didn’t pretend that he was very much in love with her, but he had married her 
for half a dozen excellent reasons, though love was not one of them ; and he meant 
to be faithful to her, even if it was a bit slow, and he didn’t want to get entangled, 
or to have any nonsense with Julie. Besides, Julie was married too, and she had 
behaved rather badly about her marriage at the time: sprung it on him suddenly 
one day when it was obvious that his resources were somewhat crippled. He didn’t 
think she could be poor, for he had heard that her husband was fairly well off; 
besides, she had inherited from her mother one or two little houses, which she let 
furnished, along the St. Germain line. What on earth could she want to see him 
for? Looking back, he didn’t feel that she had ever been violently in love with 
him, though he had made a fool of himself about her for a couple of years. She 
must be quite five-and-thirty now, and probably she was fat. She had had a slight 
tendency that way even asa girl. He had never liked fat women: he had a theory 
that they were stupid and selfish. | He felt with a little shrinking that he knew 
precisely what Julie looked like—round; comfortable and keen-eyed, with her black 
hair flattened down and shining. No doubt, too, she had the particular manner that 
characterises Frenchwomen of the middle class who look after the business of life 
while their husbands loaf about cafés and take things easily. 

No, he didn’t want to see her again; and yet already he could feel as if she had 
cast out a spell that reached him, and slowly and surely would drag him to her. He 
struggled against it; but even as he did so it grew stronger, and he knew that almost 
against his will he would have to go and see her. A quarter of an hour went 
by; it seemed as if things had come to a standstill in his life: the road before 
him was blocked by a grave fifteen years deep, that unflinchingly, though without 
any tragic force, was being hacked open. He knew that he would have at least 
to look down it; and not till then, at any rate, would it be filled up again, and he 
allowed to go peacefully on his way. He got up and looked out of window, and 
sat down and answered his letters—all but the one from Paris. It was eleven o’clock 
by the time he had finished. He got up again and hesitated, then with a sudden 
movement, as if to take advantage of a passing courageous mood, he went out into 
the hall, put on his hat and coat, and walked quickly out of the house. 

The hotel was small and obscure ; its proper description would have been coffee- 
house rather than hotel. He looked at it doubtfully before he entered, and was. 
uncertain by what name to ask for her: he had never known her married one. 

“T want to see a French lady who arrived this morning——-” he began. The waiter 
evidently expected him, and showed him upstairs to a sitting-room on the next floor. 
The furniture was covered with maroon velveteen ; there were white antimacassars on 
the chairs; a bright fire was burning in the grate. On the round table, which was 
covered by a heavy chenille cloth, there was a little bulging handbat with a silver 
chain to it; and beside it a pair of half-worn suede gloves smoothed and pulled 
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out long. He stood for a moment looking at them. There was a little sound: a 
woman had entered behind him, and shut the door. He turned round quickly. 

There stood Julie, looking not one atom like the woman he had pictured to himself 
an hour ago; but more like the girl he remembered, the girl grown into a woman, 
slim and graceful and suppie, her features refined and toned down with thought 
and gravity. She looked up. How well he remembered the little flickering smile 
round her mouth and in her eyes ! 

“By Jove, she has worn uncommonly well: she is better-looking than. she used 
to be,” he thought. “ Julie,” he said, and stood hesitating, wondering what sort of 
greeting she expected. 

‘¢ Ah, Edouard, mon cher ami!” she exclaimed, with a little cry that was half 
sorrow and half joy. Quite simply she went forward and put her hands on his 
shoulders and looked at his face, as if she only half believed it could really be himself. 
“It is too good to see you again,” she said in a whisper. She dropped her head 
on his shoulder as if she . 
expected him to kiss her 
cheek, and for the life of him 
he couldn’t help doing so. 
Her arms crept round his 
neck, but there was no pas- 
sion in the movement; it 
was one of regret, yet relief, 
of satisfaction, yet reluct- 
ance: it was impossible 
either to draw back or to 
object. “It is really you!” 
she said ina low, sweet voice. 
“Tt is you—it is you,” she 
repeated, with a little gasp. 
“And you are not changed, 
you are not different; you 
are more—more handsome. 
Oh! I never thought to see 
this day.” He felt a little 997 
embarrassed, and wondered “Ab, mon cher ami!” 
what the deuce Emily would 
say. ‘You are well?” she went on: “you are glad to see me? say you are very 
glad, Edouard.” She was holding his hands and looking at his face still, as though she 
thought the sight a goodly one. 

“T’m very glad to see you, my dear,” he said, in a clear, matter-of-fact voice. 
“Come and sit down, and let’s tell each other how we are after all these years. 
Where is your husband?” he asked, in the practical manner of an Englishman in 
difficulties with his conscience. 





? 


She gave a little sigh. 

“Ah! my poor Charles,” she said. “Did you not know, then? He is dead.” 
She opened the little bulging bag on the table and looked for her handkerchief. “It 
is four years since he died.” 

“Oh, the devil!” he thought, “then she’s a widow.” Still it was some comfort to 
know that there was no husband in the background to come forward and break his 
head. Not that he gave any Frenchman alive credit for the muscular strength to 
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do it: pistols would be more likely. On the whole, though, he thought pistols would 
be worse than fisticuffs. ‘“ Dead, is he?” he said rather awkwardly. “ I’m sorry to 
hear that ; however, you’ve got over it by this time, I suppose, if it’s four years ago?” 

“Ah, no!” she said sadly, “the great griefs are so strong, they conquer us— 
they get over us sometimes. But tell me about yourself,” she went on; “you are 
well—you are happy—you are rich—you are altogether content with your life?” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so—not very rich, though.” 

It was just as well to let her know that, he thought. 

“ And you are married ?” she asked in a low voice. 

“ Married these ten years,” he answered with determination, wishing that Emily’s 
voice had the sweetness of Julie’s. 

“ Et des enfants ?” she asked. in a still lower voice. 

“No, no children. Have you got any?” 





“T have two little daughters. For the moment they are at the Convent at St. 
Germain. They are very little and gentle and good. One of them sometimes makes 
me think of you, Edouard ; she has a disposition that is just as gentle.” 

“Oh! has she? Well,—what made you come to this precious hotel ? ” 

“ Ah!” she sighed, ‘I did not know ——” 

“Tt’s not the right sort of place for you to stay at.” He was feeling reassured. 
Julie’s manner was very gentle, and he liked her for sending the children to the 
Convent ; it looked as if she were all right. ‘You should stay at a better place than 
this,” he added, in the slightly masterful tone on which the average man who does 
not go in for fine manners prides himself. 

“Tt is not too dear,”-she said ; “and it does not matter just for one day—-but 
it is horrible.” 

“One day?” 

“Yes, just for one day,’ 


’ she repeated; “I am going back to-night.” He was 


infinitely relieved to hear it ; especially as for the life of him he could not help looking 
at her—she was so graceful, so grave: he thought she must have turned religious. 
She looked it. A Roman Catholic woman who was very devout often did manage 
to look her religion as well as to feel it. It got into her dress and into the 
tones of her voice. Still, Julie did not appear to be indifferent to the pleasures 
of life. “It is horrible, this place,” she said, looking round. ‘But, after all, it 
does not matter, for you are here.” There was an infinitely tender tone in her voice. 
He thought it was accidental, and it touched him. 

The brass clock on the mantelpiece struck one. 

“ Look here,” he said, with a sudden inspiration: “let’s go out and lunch some- 
where together? You ought to have something to eat, and I don’t believe you'll get 
anything here.” It could not matter for once, he thought; besides, as she was going 
away that night he felt reckless. 

“But it is not possible to get anything to eat in England ?” 

“Oh yes, it is, if you know where to go. They'll give us an excellent lunch at 
the Café Royal.” 

“JT will put on my bonnet,” she said, brightening up. 





“ All right; go and get your bonnet.” He spoke in the practical voice born of 
unexciting matrimony. 

“T will go,” she answered simply. In three minutes she returned, with a little 
black bonnet on her head, and a veil tied well back over her dark hair. He 
wondered how it was a Frenchwoman always looked so compact. There was a 
jaunty black cape over her shoulders, and she stood by the glass tying a bit of ribbon 
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round her neck, with almost an air of coquetry. “TI will not come back here any 
more,” she said, taking up the little handbag from the table ; “it will not be necessary. 
The train starts at 4.30 from Victoria. You will stay with me till then, Edouard, and 
see me to the station?” 

She seemed a little helpless, and spoke appealingly. He liked it. He thought 
women who were self-reliant a mistake ; he made a point of snubbing them if he got 
the chance. 

“T thought you said you were going back to-night?” This was when they were 
in the hansom. 

“T came by Dieppe,” she answered ; “but I do not love the sea, so I have deter- 
mined to go back by Dover, and the train starts at 4.30.” 

“ Why did you come for such a short time ?” 

“T came to see you, cher ami,—about some very important business.” He 
felt uncomfortable. ‘“ But I have not yet gathered courage to speak. I will before 
I take leave.” He was discreetly silent. “Why did you put down this window? I 
thought you Englishmen loved everything open?” 

“Oh, well, you know—we don’t want any one to see us.” 

“You do not fear to be seen with me?” she asked, and looked at him with a 
clear light in her grey eyes that was very unsettling. But he was determined not 
to be sentimental. That sort of thing was ridiculous in a man with a wife of ten 
years’ standing. 

“Why should I fear to be seen with you ?” 

“T do not know,” she answered softly.“ How should I know, Edouard ?” 

“Poor little woman!” he said, patting her hand. “I’m awfully sorry for her,” he 
thought ; “I dare say her husband was a brute, and ill-treated her, and that now 
her relations put upon her. You must keep up your courage,” he added aloud. 

“Oh yes,” she said, with a little smile ; “and it gives me courage to see you again.” 
The cab stopped. She followed him into the Café Royal with the happy, adventurous 
look on her face that he remembered of old. His spirits revived ; she gave her dress 
a little kick behind; and it made him feel ten years younger to see it. 


Besides, 
after all, he wasn’t committing a crime. Lots of men took a woman 


out to lunch 
now and then, and if she was pretty, why, so much the better. He hesitated for 
a moment and looked round. 

“T wanted to get a table to ourselves,” he said. 

“Edouard,” she said, with a little dismay in her voice, “it is pleasant here— 
it is gay; it looks like France; but I want to talk to you—it is why I have come 
to England—and we shall not be alone.” ‘The waiter was arranging a table for 
them ; she looked at him almost resentfully. “Is it not possible,” she whispered 
quickly, “to find a little place apart where we could talk? It is very important what 
I have to say to you. I do not wish——” 

“ Private room, sir ?” asked the waiter. 

Mr. Burmer had not the courage to demur. In a moment they were walking 
up the carpeted staircase. They were shown into a little room upholstered in red 
velvet, and decorated with many looking-glasses. A table in the middle was laid 
ready for luncheon. She went up to the window delightedly. 

“T like your Regent Street,” she said. “The world in it is quick ; it is not like 
sombre England: only it has the wrong sky over it—so grey, so grey.” Her voice 
was pathetic, but it was thrown away on Mr. Burmer. “If it had another sky it 
would be charming.” 


He was examining the bill of fare, and did not even hear her. She turned away 
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from the window and 
watched him. He looked 
up when the waiter had 
gone, and saw the pleasure 
in her eyes. 

“Won’t you take off 
your bonnet ?” 

* Oh no: I will lift the 
veil—that is enough.” 

She hesitated, with the 
bag in her hand. 

“Let me put this 
down ;” and he took it 
from her. ‘You hold it 
as if it contained a great 
treasure.” 

“That is true;” and 
she gave a little sigh. 
“Tt contains something 
that is most precious to 
me.” She followed him 
anxiously with her eyes 
while he put it on the 
sofa. ‘It contains the 
reason why I have come 
to England.” 

The waiter entered 
with the lunch. 

“That’s lucky,” Mr. 
Burmer thought. 

“Ah! here is the 
déjeuner,” she said, with 
a sudden change of tone. 
“ And champagne!” she 
laughed. “It will do us good. Jon cher, this is our féte day; it will be like the 
days long past. Do you remember the day we went to St. Germain, after you had 
won all that money at the Grand Prix? It was the day you gave me my bracelet 
—my beautiful bracelet,” she added, with a swell of pride. ‘‘ We went to St. Germain 
and dined: I often look at the Henri Quatre, and think of it when I am going 
to the Convent to see my children.” 


’ 





“Her voice was pathetic.” 


He thought it rather an odd association, but he supposed it was all right ; things 
altered so much when they became a remembrance. She ate her cutlet with evident 
relish. 

“Good health!” she exclaimed, proud of her English, and raised her glass to her 
lips. ‘It is good to see you again.” 

She held out her hand. He kissed it with a kiss that had too much sound in 
it for effect, shook it, and went on with his lunch. 

“We must behave properly,” he said, in a firm and cheerful voice. ‘ Have 
another cutlet ?” 

She looked up at him with a little dismay in her soft eyes. 
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. Edouard,” she said earnestly, “do you not know that I am different—that I 
am religious? There is great happiness in being that, and nothing in the world 
is worth while—that prevents us from being good.” 

“Quite right,” he said. “I agree with you that, on the whole, it pays best to 
do the right thing. Of course we all go a few croppers when we are young, but we 
grow wiser as we grow older.” 

“Ah, yes, that is true. You are very good, Edouard,” and she raised her eyes 
again and looked at him; “but you were always good—always, always, and gentle 
and generous.” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t know about that.” 

“ And now,” she said, after a pause, “I must tell you of the business for which I 
have come.” 

He shifted uneasily in his chair. 

* All right,” he answered, not very encouragingly. ‘Go on.” 

“Edouard, my poor Charles who is dead was very unfortunate, and—he was not 
good,” she added sadly. “I have had many masses said for his soul. But I was 
not good either, Edouard; I was very wicked, for I did not love him much. It 
was too late—I used to think of you: I could not help thinking of you.” She 
said it with a penitent air and a simplicity that was charming. He filled his glass, 
and took a little credit to himself for remaining silent and immovable. ‘They are 
stupid, these Englishmen,” she thought: then she went on aloud, “Since he died I 
have learnt many things of which I did not know before, and it has been money— 
money—money.” 

“Tt is money, then, by Jove!” he thought. 

“T have sold my houses and my ven/es ; I have sold everything I possessed, and 
still there is wanted more and more.” 

“That’s a bore,” he said, giving her some more wine. “ Everybody wants more 
and more: I do, I know.” And he thought, “I wonder how much she means to be 
down on me for? I shall have to give something to get rid of her.” 

“Now, I must have three thousand francs,’ she went on. “If I do not have 
three thousand francs by to-morrow night—to-morrow night, I shall be in prison, 
and my little children will be left without a mother.” 

“T thought you said they were at a convent?” He was trying to gain time. 

“Yes, they are at the Convent all the week ; but they come home on Saturdays. 
We go to the confectioner’s on Saturday afternoons, that same one at the corner 
of the Rue du Marché where you and I went so many times together; and then, 
on Sundays,” she went on, “we go to mass, and in the afternoon we have some 
pleasure—some little simple pleasure ; and we are very happy.” 

She pulled out her handkerchief ; the perfume on it took him back in a moment 
to the old days far more vividly than any words had done ; but all the same he wasn’t 
going to throw away a hundred and twenty pounds for the sake of a memory. It 
wouldn't be fair to Emily. 

“My dear Julie,” he said, “I am very sorry ; but every one’s hard up sometimes.” 

“T do not want you to give me this money.” Her voice was clear and sad. He 
was immensely relieved and rather touched. “It would not be just ; but I must get 
it by to-morrow night, and I have but one thing left in the world.” She took up the 
little bag and squeezed it between her hands. “I have but one thing,” she repeated— 
“it is a bracelet that is very dear to me,” and she looked into his eyes in a manner 
that was altogether too much for him. “Yes, I have a bracelet, and I would rather 
go to prison than let a stranger have it. But I cannot do without the money; it is 
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impossible that I can do without the money, Edouard ; and I have thought—I have 
thought,” she hesitated, as if she could hardly bring out her words, “that perhaps you 





would take it, and give me what it cost.” She stood up and held out her hands to 
him ; he rose and took them. ‘“ At least, I do not want so much. If you would let 
me have just enough money to pay my debts, then I would give you all the rest.” 

There was almost desperation in her tone, and somehow, it seemed to him without 
her knowing it, her arms had stolen round his neck. 

“T say, you know,” he said, in a voice as low as hers had been, “ you are awfully 
pretty, upon my life. I shouldn’t like to see much of you; I believe you are prettier 
than when you were a girl.” 

“Perhaps it is because I have thought so much of you,” she answered. “ But 





it is too late for that,—you are married, and the English are so good, so generous, 
so constant,” and she dropped her head on his shoulder. “Ah! my dear Edouard ! 
ah! mon Dieu /” she added, with another long sigh, and drew her arms away. Then 
she opened the bulgy bag and pulled out a pale-blue velvet case. 

“What's the good of bringing it to me ?” he asked. 

“T cannot let any one else touch it: it is too precious.” 

“Don’t you want to wear it again?” 

“Ah, no! I am too poor to wear anything so beautiful. I must pay the 
money that is owed, and then I want to take my children to Africa to my brother 
who is there. He wiil take care of us—so that you will not see me in Paris any 
more if it is possible to get away,” she sighed; “but I cannot go while we are 
in debt; and if I have not money to pay, I shall be in prison. Edouard, what 


a day it was—what a good day—when you gave me my bracelet. And _ now, 
because I love it—and because I love you, I want you to take it back and to give 
me the money instead. Just because you loved me, and because,” and she put 
up her eyes imploringly, “ you love me a little—little bit still.” 

“T can’t afford it——” 


“JT do not want you to give me all that it is worth. I only want three thousand 
francs for my debt: it cost five thousand francs, do you not remember ? ” 

“ Besides, what on earth should I do with it ?” 

“You can keep it-—-or—you can give it to your wife. I should not be jealous 
if you gave it to her ; it would not matter at all.” 

He remembered suddenly how Emily had asked him for diamonds that very 
morning. She would be delighted with the bracelet ; but he would feel like a brute 
—yes, and a cad too—if he saw her wearing anything he had once given Julie; yet 
he didn’t for the life of him see how he was going to get out of giving Julie what 
she wanted. He knew perfectly that, whether they fenced much or little, she would 
end by carrying her point. 

“T couldn’t give you three thousand francs for a thing that cost five,” he said. 
“T am not a Jew ora dealer; and really I cannot afford a couple of hundred.” 

“Vou shall give me anything you like, so that it pays my debt, and that is three i 





thousand francs.” 

*“ But how will you get to Africa ?” 

“That would be only five hundred francs,” and she shrugged her shoulders. 
“ Altogether, if you would let me have three thousand five hundred francs it would 
be enough: it would be better than if I had more. I do not want to feel that I 
have sold my bracelet for money, but only to save myself from going to prison and 
to pay for the journey to Algiers.” 


“ A hundred and fifty,” he muttered to himself, and hesitated. She opened the 
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case and the gems flashed in the sunshine. ‘Upon my word,” he thought, “I believe 
it’s worth much more than I gave for it ; and, after all, Emily would never know. I 
don’t see why I need have any feeling about her wearing it. It isn’t as if I cared 
for Julie. I shouldn’t get anything like it for the money now.—Why didn’t you sell 
it before ?” he asked. 

“Do you think I have no heart? I could not part with it; I loved it too much, 
and have kept it hidden away.” 

He looked at it again. 

“ They are beautiful stones,” he said. 

“ Of the first water,” she answered quickly. 

“ Besides, I shouldn’t like to take it for a hundred and fifty.” 

“T will not let you have it for any more,” she answered firmly. 

“And upon my word I don’t want it at all, and I am pretty hard up, as usual. 
When is it you want the money ?” 
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“Mr. Burmer paid the bill while she wrote her note.” 


* T want it now,” she said anxiously. “I want it to-day. I cannot go back without it.” 

“ That’s awkward ; I don’t carry a sum like that about in my pocket.” She looked 
at him for a moment dismayed. “And I have no cheque-book here,” he added. 
Her dismay increased. 

“ But the bank—where is the bank?” she cried. “Is it far? Oh! I must have 
it today, Edouard: it is like my life; it is like the life of my children. Can we not 
go in a cab to the bank?” She opened the case again, and moved the bracelet 
about in the sunlight. “Look at it!” she exclaimed; “it is superb. Your wife, 
would she not be transported if you took it to her? And it will cost so little money : 
three thousand francs. Where is the bank? Let us go to it.” 

“Upon my soul,” he thought, “ they are splendid stones. All right,” he said, 
“we'll take a hansom. You shall wait outside while I go in.” It would never do 
to march into Coutts’s with Julie by his side. “Stay! here is the coffee,” as the 
waiter entered with two cups; “ we'll drink that first.” 

“Could I write a little note?” she asked, and he noticed that a smile had come 
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to her beautiful lips, and her voice was quite different. ‘“ Have you paper and 
envelopes?” to the waiter. 

“ Certainly, madame.” 

“Why do you want to write a letter here?” he asked, as they sipped their 
coffee. 

“ Because there is so little time. The train goes from Victoria at 4.30.” 

Mr. Burmer paid the bill while she wrote her note. 

“Will you have the goodness to post this?” she asked the waiter, as he was going 
out of the door. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

It flashed across Mr. Burmer that she did not want him to see the address, and 
just for a moment he felt a little odd jealousy. ‘ Why on earth should she write a 
letter here?” he said to himself. Then reluctantly he went on aloud: “ Well, we'd 
better go to the bank if you are sure you want to sell the bracelet.” 

She looked at him for a moment ; he fancied that the tears were in her eyes. 

“T do not want to sell it; I should like to keep it all my life. But what am 
I to do? You must never think that I have not loved you because I give you 
back what you gave me in the days that are so long gone. Oh, money—money,” 
she cried passionately : “ what a terrible thing it is !” 

In spite of himself he was touched again. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he said. “I wish I could afford to give it you, upon my 
word I do.” 

“Tt would not be just,” she answered sadly ; “and I am content that you should 
have my bracelet ; but I could not let a stranger-—” She turned to him as he was 
about to open the door. “Edouard,” she cried, “promise me that you will give it 
to no woman—in the whole world—unless it is your wife.” 

“All right, my dear,” he said, putting his arm round her shoulders. “Give me 
a kiss—just one, Julie—and I'll promise you anything you like. I believe I’m fond 
of you still.” 

“Ah!” she said, in a whisper, as they went towards the staircase, “it is very 
terrible to love. If I had only had no heart I should have been happy.” 

They drove quickly to the bank. She looked after him eagerly as he went in, 
and, when he returned, took the bundle of notes from him breathlessly. ‘Oh, 
my dear children!” she exclaimed, as if to herself. 

“ Now, where to?” 

“To the Victoria Station : it is a quarter to four ; there is not much time.” 

“All right. ll see you off.” He let down the hansom glass again as they 
drove off. ‘Have you no luggage?” 

“No; I have nothing,” she said—“ nothing but this money, which will save me 
from prison, and the memory of this day that will last me while I live.” 

“T say,”. he said, as he watched her put away the notes, “you will find they 
are for a couple of hundred. I wasn’t going to take advantage of your poverty, 
little woman.” 

“For two hundred!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Edouard, you are too good you 
are too good ; it is that which makes it so terrible for me who have always to live 
without you.” 

“She really is fond of me,” he thought. “I expect her husband was a brute 

“ Ah, we have arrived !” she exclaimed. 

“Plenty of time,” he said briskly, as they walked along the platform. “I suppose 
you would like a carriage to yourself?” 
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Suddenly she stopped. 

“Edouard,” she said in dismay, “I have no ticket. I did not take one, because 
I came by Dieppe.” 

“ All right,” he answered ; “wait here: I'll get you one.” He ran back to the 
booking office, took the ticket, put her into a comfortable corner of a carriage, and 
looked round to see if there was anything else that could be done. She shivered 
a little. 

“Oh, it is terrible what I suffer from the cold !” she almost whispered. 

“You ought to have a good warm rug. Why, you haven’t even a cloak.” He 
was shocked when he noticed for the first time that she had not the sign of a wrap 
with her. 


“ Ah! but I have not one,” she said, with a little smile. ‘“ Everything is gone—my 


bracelet was the last. I shall think of it the next time I pass the Henri Quatre.” 

Her voice was a little absent, her eyes were looking wistfully past him while she 
spoke : he followed their direction. Hung up by one corner on the left side of the 
bookstall was a beautiful fur-lined railway rug. He looked at it for a moment and 
turned resolutely away. She stroked his hand. 

“ My dear Edouard !” she whispered softly. 

“Look here: I'll go and see if I can get you that,” and he nodded at the rug. 
“Only I’m afraid I am nearly cleared out,” he thought. ‘And, by Jove, it'll be just 
as well when she’s gone to Africa.” 

“You are very good,” she said, as he returned with it. “That is what I always 
say of you. See, we are going to start. It is only just in time. All my heart is with 
She put up her face to be kissed quite naturally, and went 
to the other end of the carriage, pushing the rug in front of her with her two 
hands. It was odd, but in that one step she took she gave another little kick to her 
dress behind. 

“The whisk of the devil’s tail,” he said to himself; and, as if in a flash, the spell 
she had exercised over him seemed to vanish into air. 

He closed the door and looked at her through the open window: he could see a 
gleam in her eyes and a little impatience in the hand she waved to him as the train 
moved slowly away. He walked out of the station dejectedly, feeling that somehow 
he had played a sorry part. 

On his way home from the club that evening he stopped at a jeweller’s in 
Pall Mall. “I want a case for this thing,” he said ; “this blue velvet one is rather 
shabby.” The shopman could not find one of the right shape. 

“We could get one and send it to you this evening,” he said. 

“That will do. Let me have it by nine o’clock if you can.” He got home just 
in time to dress and dine ¢éte-ad-téte with his wife, but he could not bring himself 
to speak of the bracelet. She looked rather handsome that evening—fair and solid, 
with not one atom of piquancy about her. He could not help wondering what on 
earth had made her long for diamonds. He had half a mind not to say a word 
about it. He felt a dislike that increased every moment to giving her Julie’s bracelet ; 
it was not a right thing to do by either woman. It would be a humiliation every 
time he saw it on his wife’s wrist, or thought of Julie in Africa without the trinket 
she had valued. 


you. Adieu, mon ami!” 


Then, without meaning it, he said, “I bought you some diamonds to-day.” It 
was too late to draw back; but he mentally called himself a fool, and felt that his 
manner would betray him if he didn’t take care. 
“Really !”—she was quite excited —“ what is it?” 
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“A bracelet—splendid one too,” he answered, determined to make the best of it. 

“Oh, Edward dear, how kind of you! Where is it?” 

“* What’s-his-name is to send it round to-night.” 

She put her arm through his as they went back to the drawing-room. 

“Tell me what it’s like?” she said. “ Is it valuable?” 

That was a pretty sordid question, he thought. He was glad she had put it. 

“Worth a pile,” he answered. 

She sat down by the drawing-room fire with a certain dignity of manner, as 
becometh a possessor of gems. There was a ring at the door-bell and, a moment 
later, the postman’s knock. The servant 
entered with a round package and a letter 
on a salver. 

“This must be it,” Mrs. Burmer said. 

The handwriting on the letter was 
familiar, and he crushed it in his hand. 
Then he gave her the package. The blue 
velvet case had been replaced bya red one ; 
she touched the spring, and a cry of joy 
escaped her. 

“Oh, Edward, it is splendid !” 

She held it up to the light and tried it 
on, and gave him a comfortable wifely kiss. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said fervently ; 
“it is too good of you.” 

“Glad you like it,” he answered, and 
went to the lamp at the other side of the 
room to read his letter; for the direction 
was in Julie’s hand, and he wondered 
what it meant. The paper had Café Royal 
marked upon it, and he knew that it was 
the one she had written that afternoon 
while they drank their coffee. 





“He looked up dazed.” 


“Tt’s a perfectly wonderful bracelet,’ he heard his wife say ; “ but I shall take it 
back to the jeweller’s in the morning to have a little guard put on, or I might lose it.” 


The note ran :— 


“ CHER Ami,—“ You need not have scruples in’ the least to give the bracelet to 
your wife, for it is not the same that you gave me; so if it is lost then so much 
money will not be lost also. But be assured the imitation is exact. It was made 
at the best shop in the Palais Royal, and no one who is not a judge will be able to 
tell that it is paste. Adieu. I shall always remember this day. 

JULIE.” 


He looked up dazed. 


’es,” repeated Emily, in a firm voice. “I will take it to the jeweller’s to-morrow 
“Ves,” repeated Emily, in a firm voi “T will take it to the jeweller’s t 


morning, and have a guard put on.” 


Lucy CLIFFORD. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ARMS. 

RHE College of Arms, or Heralds’ College, in Queen Victoria 
Street, stands on ground on which was formerly a house belonging 
to the Earls of Derby, traditionally the abode of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, mother of King Henry VII. Within the memory of 
many of our readers, small tenements existed where the street 
now is, and the entrance to the College was on the western 
side of the building. Now a fine fagade, within iron gates, 
presents a picture of old London in the centre of structures dedi- 
cated to modern business. The King’s Heralds and Pursuivants of Arms, who were 
incorporated by King Richard III., some of their respective offices being, however, 
of a remote antiquity, acquired the premises in 1554 by charter of Queen Mary, 
and here were collected the returns of the various commissions who zsi/ed England, 
by order of the Crown, between 1550 and 1690. ‘The buildings were destroyed in 
the Great Fire, the records being saved; and the Heralds were, in the work of 
restoration, assisted by some noblemen and gentlemen, a record of whose families is 
kept in two books called ‘“ Benefactors.” 

Since the rebuilding of the College, then effected by Sir Christopher Wren, many 
folio volumes have been added to the old records, containing the armorial bearings 
and pedigrees of those who bear coat armour by lawful authority ; collections made by 
distinguished genealogists have been purchased, and many valuable manuscripts have 
been bequeathed to the Corporation, the whole forming an heraldic and genealogical 
library which is perhaps the finest in the world. 

The wood-engraving opposite gives a view of the entrance hall, or Earl Marshal’s 
Court, where the Earl Marshal and Great Constable were wont to try disputes ; and 
that on page 88 the contents of a case recently exhibited at the Stewart Exhibition 
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in the New Gallery, Regent Street, being the sword and dagger taken by Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, from the body of King James after the battle of Flodden, 
together with a turcuoise ring sent to that monarch by Anne of Brittany, Queen of 
France, with the request that he would for her sake break a lance with England. 
The object, however, of the present article is to offer some explanatory notes of a 
roll herewith fully engraved, called the “ Tournament Roll,” which, as our readers will 
perceive, is an object of priceless value. ‘Tournament rolls of any kind are now 
very rare; and this, the Westminster Tournament Roll, painted on vellum, is probably 
the finest in existence. It gives a vivid picture of a gorgeous ceremonial, and is a 
perfect specimen of the drawing and painting of the Tudor period. It is 59} feet 
long and 144 inches broad, the subject being “The Solemn Joust,” held at 
Westminster on February 13th, in the first year of King Henry VIII. (1510), in 
honour of Queen Katharine, on the occasion of the birth of Prince Henry, a child 
whose subsequent death had a stupendous effect on the course of events, civil and 
religious, in England. Here are recalled the vanished hopes and expectations of a 
day long past, when “ Merry England” and its native dynasty held a place rapidly 
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becoming pre-eminent in Catholic Europe, and possessed a court whose splendour 
rivalled that of France. 

Three acts of a ceremonial tournament are depicted: the lists, the combat and 
the return of the victor. Four “Tenants” maintain the honour of the Queen, to 
challenge which appear nine “ Venants,” knights from Spain. The honours of the 
day are adjudged to the fourth Tenant, who is the English King. 

The roll commences with the words “ Vive le noble Roi H. VIII.,” after which 
is a large device or badge—a crowned Lancaster rose, impaled and dimidiated with 
a pomegranate of Granada. ‘The letters H. and K., laced to the badge by green 
cords, stand as supporters. “Le Maistre de larmurerye du Roy” ushers in the 
procession, seated on a black horse, and wearing a civilian’s dress of green and 
gold, a gold chain and a plumed hat, twelve attendants in parti-coloured clothes 
escorting him. 

The Sergeant-at-arms comes next, upon a horse of chestnut colour, and he holds 
in his hand a mace ensigned with the regal crown. 

“Les Trompettes ” follow, six in number—one a negro—all on horseback. Each 


or 
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Trumpet is decorated with a banner, showing the arms of France and England 
quarterly, fringed with the Tudor livery colours, green and white, and all the 
trumpeters are in the act of sounding a blast. 

Then come “les Gorgyas de la Cour,” eight in number, on horseback, each dressed 
in beau-brocade. 

‘Les Officiers darmes” are represented by two pursuivants and four heralds, the 
latter holding white wands in their left hands. They wear red hose, yellow frocks, 
and tabards, the tabards of the pursuivants being worn in a fashion distinct from that 
of the heralds. 

The procession of officers of the court now ushers in the actors of the day, who 
are the tenants or challengers, each in tilting plate armour, and each canopied by 
a superb tent—“ paly gules and azure,” powdered with the letter K, in gold. Over 
each is written his device: “ Joyeux Penser” (Sir Edward Nevile); “ Bon Vouloir” 
(the Earl of Devon); “ Vaillant Desyr” (Sir Thomas Knyvet), and “ Noble Coeur 
Loyal” (the King). The royal tent is of blue and cloth of gold, covered with a 
pine-apple pattern. Thirty-eight attendants carry the four tents, those of the King 
wearing red hose and gold chains. Almost all carry green and white batons. 

Two horses—one white, the other a dappled grey—are now led forward. Each has 
gilt harness, and a chain saddle of beau-brocade work, the words “ Les selles darmes ” 
inscribed above. 








Sword, Dagger, and Ring of King James IV. of Scotland. 


Nine “ Pages du Roy” follow. They are all on horses, whose trappers are charged 
with roses of Lancaster and York, dimidiated with the portcullis badge of Beaufort, 
the fleur de lys of France, and with Lancaster roses, dimidiated, as before, with 
pomegranates. ‘The last trapper is charged with the arms of France and England. 
Then comes “ Le selle dhonuer,” an ermine and brocade saddle upon a fine black 
horse. 

“Le Gran Escuyer” and “Le maistre des Pages’ 
gorgeous civilian dress. 

A new scene is now represented ; but there is no line of demarcation in the Roll. 

“Les Quatre Tenantz” reappear. The King’s tent is closed, but the other three 
knights are each seen sitting on their steeds within their tents, ready to tilt when 
challenged. ; 

The King is tilting with a Spaniard—one of nine Venants who have accepted 
the challenge. He is designed “ Noble Cceur Loyal,” and wears silver armour, riding 
a black horse. The trappings are blue, ornamented with the same device, and with 
the letter K. Beyond the barrier which divides the combatants is a grand stand or 
balcony, in which sits Queen Katharine under a canopy, surrounded by the ladies 
of the court, and attended by noblemen in splendid dresses. ‘The hangings are blue, 
powdered with gold stars, the roof and the pilasters being ornamented with the rose, 
the portcullis and the fleur de lys. 


? 


then ride past, each in a 
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Behind the knight who is tilting with “ Noble Coeur Loyal” are the eight other 
Venants, all of whom have their trappings ornamented with Spanish badges, escallops 
of St. James of Compostella, roses and castles of Castile, and pomegranates of 
Granada. ; 

Here, doubtless, begins the third act; for the six mounted trumpeters reappear, 
with the words, “ Le son des trompettes 4 lhostel,” the signal to quit the field ; and in 
this way is introduced “ 
are followed by an official in still more splendid attire, bearing on a staff “Le 
heaulme du Roy ”—a helmet surmounted by the royal crown. 

Then appears King Henry, ‘Le Roy des armey,” on horseback, dressed in cloth 
of gold and wearing a richly jewelled collar. He carries in his hand part of his 
opponent’s broken lance. Eighteen attendants surround the King, and a little in front 
of him are again depicted the Queen and court, seated in the balcony. 

At the end is added the device of Lancaster and York roses dimidiated, and a 
curious poem of five stanzas, in the style of Skelton, each containing seven lines, in 
praise of the honour and virtue of “ Harry the Eighth.” As a climax to his merit, he 
is added as tenth to the nine worthies: David, Joshua, Judas Maccabzeus, Cesar, 
Hector, Alexander, Charlemagne, King Arthur, Godefroi de Bouillon. 

The roll is in good preservation, with the exception of the beginning, which has 
suffered by constant exhibition. The silver has become black, but the gold and 
colours remain brilliant. The Society of Antiquaries had an engraving of the Roll 
executed by George Virtue in 1746 for “ Vetusta Monumenta,” and one copy—still 
in their possession—was coloured. This copy does not reproduce the brilliancy of 
the original, which modern work would more nearly attain. 

A study of foregoing engravings will show our readers how valuable must be this 


Lyssue du champ.” Sixteen horsemen in rich brocade dresses 


wonderful relic of the concluding period of medizval chivalry, both as a specimen of 
English art and as a picture of the English court and of English costumes at the 
opening of the eventful sixteenth century. 


W. A. Linpsay, 
EVERARD GREEN, 


}PURSUIVANTS. 












































CHAPTER XX. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE JOLLY CRICKETERS. 


HE passing-by of the pair of horsemen, who 
so little suspected the treasure existing behind 
the small inn’s narrow window, did homage 

in Aminta’s mind to her protector’s adroitness. ‘Their eyes 

met without a smile, though they perceived the grisly 
comic of the incident. ‘Their thoughts were on the 
chariot to follow. 

Aminta had barely uttered a syllable since the start 
of the flight from Ashead. She had rocked in a swing 
between sensation and imagination, exultant, rich with the 
broad valley of the plain and the high green waves of the 
downs at their giant’s bound in the flow of curves and sunny creases to the final 
fling-off of the dip on sky. Here was a twisted hawthorn carved clean to the way 
of the wind; a sheltered clump of chestnuts holding their blossoms up, as with a 
thousand cresset-clasping hands ; here were grasses that nodded swept from green to grey ; 
flowers yellow, white and blue, significant of a marvellous unknown through the gates 
of colour ; and gorse-covers giving out the bird, squares of young wheat, a single fallow 
threaded by a hare, and cottage gardens, shadowy garths, wayside flint-heaps, woods 
of the mounds and the dells, fluttering leaves, clouds: all were swallowed, all were 
the one unworded significance. Scenery flew, shifted, returned ; again the line of 
the downs raced and the hollows reposed simultaneously. They were the same in 
change to an eye grown older; they promised, as at the first, happiness for 
recklessness. The whole woman was urged to delirious recklessness in happiness, 
and she drank the flying scenery as an indication, a likeness, an encouragement. 

When her wild music of the blood had fallen to stillness with the stopped wheels, 
she was in the musky, small, low room of the diamond window-panes, at her com- 
panion’s disposal for what he might deem the best : he was her fate. But the more 
she leaned on a man of self-control, the more she admired ; and an admiration that 
may not speak itself to the object present drops inward, stirs the founts ; and if these 
are repressed, the tenderness which is not allowed to weep will drown self-pity, 

Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to the Act of Congress by George Meredith. 
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hardening the woman to summon scruples in relation to her unworthiness. He might 
choose to forget, but the more she admired, the less could her feminine conscience 
permit of an utter or of any forgetfulness that she was not the girl Browny, whom he 
once loved—perhaps loved now, under some illusion of his old passion for her—does 
love now, ill-omened as he is in that! She read him by her startled reading of her 
own heart, and she constrained her will to keep from doing, saying, looking aught that 
would burden without gracing his fortunes. For, as she felt, a look, a word, a touch 
would do the mischief ; she had no resistance behind her cold face, only the physical 
scruple, which would become the moral unworthiness if in any way she induced him 
to break his guard and blow hers to shreds. An honourable conscience before the 
world has not the same certificate in love’s pure realm. They are different kingdoms. 
A girl may be of both; a married woman, peering outside the narrow circle of her 
wedding-ring, should let her eyelids fall and the unseen fires consume her. 

Their common thought was now, Will the chariot follow ? 

What will he do if it comes ? was an unformed question with Aminta. 

He had formed and not answered it, holding himself, sincerely at the moment, 
bound to her wishes. Near the end of Ashead main street she had turned to him in 
her seat beside the driver, and conveyed silently, with the dental play of her tongue 
and pouted lips, “ No title.” 





Upon that sign, waxen to those lips, he had said to the driver, “‘ You took your 
orders from Lady Charlotte ? ” 

And the reply, “ Her ladyship directed me, sir,” exonerated Lord Ormont so far. 

Weyburn remembered then a passage of one of her steady looks, wherein an oracle 
was mute. He tried several of the diviner’s shots to interpret it: she was beyond his 
reach. She was in her blissful delirium of the flight, and reproached him with giving 
her the little bit less to resent—she who had no sense of resentment, except the claim 
on it to excuse. 

Their landlady entered the room to lay the cloth for tea and eggs. She made 
offer of bacon as well, home-cured. She was a Hampshire woman, and understood 
the rearing of pigs. Her husband had been a cricketer, and played for his county. 
He didn’t often beat Hampshire! They had a good garden of vegetables, and grass- 
land enough for two cows. They made their own bread, their own butter, but did 
not brew. 

Weyburn pronounced for a plate of herhome-cured. She had children, the woman 
told him—two boys and a girl. Her husband wished for a girl. Her eldest boy 
wished to be a sailor, and would walk miles to a pond to sail bits of wood on it, 
though there had never been a seafaring man in her husband’s family or her own. 
She agreed with the lady and gentleman that it might be unwise to go contrary to the 
boy’s bent. Going to school or coming home, a trickle of water would stop him. 

Aminta said to her companion, in French, “ Have you money ?” 

She chased his blood. 

“Some : sufficient, I think.” 

It stamped their partnership. 

“T have but a small amount. Aunt was our paymaster. We will buy the 
boy a boat to sail. You are pale.” 

“T’ve no notion of it.” 

“Something happened at Ashead.” 

“Tt would not have damaged my complexion.” 

He counted his money. Aminta covertly handed him her purse. Their fingers 


touched. ‘The very minor circumstance of their landlady being in the room dammed 
a flood. 
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“Their landlady entered the room.” 


Her money and his amounted to seventeen pounds. The sum total was a symbol 
of days that were a fiery wheel. 

Honour and blest adventure might travel together two days or three, he thought. 
If the chariot did not pass :—Lord Ormont had willed it. A man could not be said 
to swerve in his duty when acting to fulfil the master’s orders ; and Mrs. Pagnell was 
proved a hoodwinked duenna, and Morsfield was in the air. The breathing Aminta 
had now a common purse with her first lover. For three days or more they were, it 
would seem, to journey together, alone together: the prosecution of his duty imposed 
it on him. Sooth to say, Weyburn knew that a spice of passion added to a bowl of 
reason makes a sophist’s mess; but he fancied an absolute reliance on Aminta’s 
dignity, and his respect for her was another barrier. He begged the landlady’s 
acceptance of two shillings for her boy’s purchase of a boat, advising her to have him 
taught early to swim. Both he and Aminta had a feeling that they could be helpful 
in some little things on the road if the chariot did not pass. 


Justification began to speak loudly against the stopping of the chariot if it did pass. 
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The fact that sweet wishes came second, and not so loudly, assured him they were 
quite secondary ; for the lover sunk to sophist may be self-beguiled by the arts which 
render him the potent beguiler. 

“We are safe here,” he said, and thrilled her with the “we” behind the curtaining 
leaded window-panes. 

“ What is it you propose?” Her voice was lower than she intended. To that she 
ascribed his vivid flush. It kindled the deeper of her dark hue. 

He mentioned her want of luggage, and the purchase of a kit. 

She said: “ Have we the means ?” 

“We can adjust the means to the ends.” 

“We must be sparing of expenses.” 

“ Will you walk part of the way ?” 

“T should like it.” 

“ We shall be longer on the journey.” 

“ We shall not find it tiresome, I hope.” 

“ We can say so, if we do.” 

“ We are not strangers.” 

The recurrence of the “we” had an effect of wedding: it was fatalistic, it would 
come ; but, in truth, there was pleasure in it, and the pleasure was close to conscious- 
ness of some guilt when vowing itself innocent. 

And, no, they were not strangers ; hardly a word could they utter without cutting 
memory to the quick; their present breath was out of the far past. 

Love told them both that they were trembling into one another’s arms, not 
voluntarily, against the will with each of them ; they knew it would be for life ; and 
Aminta’s shamed reserves were matched to make an obstacle by his consideration for 
her good name and her station, for his own claims to honest citizenship also. 

Weyburn acted on his instinct at sight of the postillion and the chariot; he 
flung-the window wide and shouted. Then he said, “It is decided,” and he felt 
the rightness of the decision, like a man who has given a condemned limb to the 
surgeon. 

Aminta was passive as a water-weed in the sway of the tide. Hearing it to be 
decided, she was relieved. What her secret heart desired, she kept secret, almost a 
secret from herself. He was not to leave her; so she had her permitted wish, she 
had her companion f/us her exclamatory aunt, who was a protection, and she had 
learnt her need of the smallest protection. 

“T can scarcely believe I see you, my dear, dear child!” Mrs. Pagnell cried, upon 
entering the small inn parlour; and so genuine was her satisfaction that for a time 
she paid no heed to the stuffiness of the room, the meanness of the place, the unfitness 
of such a hostelry to entertain ladies—the Countess of Ormont ! 

“Eat here?” Mrs. Pagnell asked, observing the preparations for the meal. Her 
pride quailed, her stomach abjured appetite. But she forbore from asking how it was 
that the Countess of Ormont had come to the place. 

At a symptom of her intention to indulge in disgust, Aminta brought up 
Mr. Morsfield by name; whereupon Mrs. Pagnell showed she had reflected on 
her conduct in relation to the gentleman, and with the fear of the earl if she 
were questioned. 

Home-made bread and butter, fresh eggs and sparkling fat of bacon invited her 
to satisfy her hunger. Aminta let her sniff at the teapot unpunished ; the tea had a 
rustic aroma of ground-ivy, reminding Weyburn of his mother’s curiosity to know the 
object of an old man’s plucking of hedgeside leaves in the environs of Bruges one day, 
-and the simple reply to her French, “Tea for the English.” A hint of an anecdote 
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interested and enriched the stores of Mrs. Pagnell, so she capped it and partook of the 
infusion ruefully. 

“ But the bread is really good,” she said, “ and we are unlikely to be seen leaving 
the place by any person of importance.” 

* Unless Mr. Morsfield should be advised to return this way,” said Aminta. 

Her aunt proposed for a second cup. She was a manageable woman; the same 
scourge had its instant wholesome effect on her when she snubbed the secretary. So 
she complimented his trencherman’s knife, of which the remarkably fine edge was proof 
enough that he had come heart-whole out of the trial of an hour or so’s intimate 
companionship with a beautiful woman, who had never been loved, never could be 
loved by man, as poor Mr. Morsfield loved her! He had sworn to having fasted three 
whole days and nights after 
his first sight of Aminta. 
Once, he said, her eyes 
pierced him so that he 
dreamed of a dagger in his 
bosom, and woke himself 
plucking at it. That was 
love, as a born gentleman 
connected with a baronetcy 
and richer than many lords 
took the dreadful passion. 
A secretary would have no 
conception of such devoted 
extravagance. At the most 
he might have attempted 
to insinuate a few absurd, 
sheepish, soft nothings, and 
the Countess of Ormont 
would know right well how 
to shrivel him with one of 
her looks. No lady of the 
land could convey so much 
either way, to attract or to 
repel, as Aminta, Countess 
of Ormont! And the man, 
the only man, insensible to 
her charm or her scorn, 
was her own wedded lord 

~ and husband. Old, to be 
sure, and haughty, his pride might not allow him to overlook poor Mr. Morsfield’s 
unintentional offence. But the presence of the Countess’s aunt was a reply to any 
charge he might seek to establish. Unhappily, the case is one between men on their 
touchiest point, when women are pushed aside, and justice and religion as well. We 
might be living in a heathen land, for aught that morality has to say. 

Mrs. Pagnell fussed about being seen on her emergence from the Jolly Cricketers. 
Aminta sent Weyburn to spy for the possible reappearance of Mr. Morsfield. He 
reported a horseman ; a butcher-boy clattered by. Aminta took the landlady’s hand, 
under her aunt’s astonished gaze, and said: “TI shall not forget your house and your 
attention to us.” She spoke with a shake of her voice. The landlady curtseyed and 
smiled, curtseyed and almost whimpered. ‘The house was a poor one, she begged to 





‘*A butcher-boy clattered by.” 
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say ; they didn’t often have such guests, but whoever came to it they did their best to 
give good food and drink. Hearing from Weyburn that the chariot was bound to go 
through Winchester, she spoke of a brother, a baker there, the last surviving member 
of her family ; and, after some talk, Weyburn offered to deliver a message of health 
and greeting at the baker’s shop. ‘There was a waving of hands, much nodding and 
curtseying, as the postillion resumed his demi-volts—all to the stupefaction of Mrs. 
Pagnell ; but she dared not speak, she had Morsfield on the mouth. Nor could she 
deny the excellent quality of the bread and butter, and milk too, at the sign of the 
Jolly Cricketers. She admitted, moreover, that the food and service of the little inn 
belonged in their unpretentious honesty to the kind we call old English: the dear old 
simple country English of the brotherly interchange in sight of heaven—good stuff for 
good money, a matter with a blessing on it. 

“ But,” said she, “my dear Aminta, I do not and I cannot understand looks of 
grateful affection at a small inn-keeper’s wife paid, and I don’t doubt handsomely paid, 
for her entertainment of you.” 

“T feel it,” said Aminta; tears rushed to her eyelids, overflowing, and her features 
were steady. 

“ Ah, poor dear! that I do understand,” her aunt observed. “ Any little kindness 
moves you to-day ; and well it may!” 

“Ves, aunty,” said Aminta; and in relation to the cause of her tears she was the 
less candid of the two. 

So far did she carry her thanks for a kindness as to glance back through her 
dropping tears at the signboard of the Jolly Cricketers ; where two brave batsmen cross 
for the second of a certain three runs, if only the fellow wheeling legs, face up after 
the ball in the clouds, does but miss his catch: a grand suspensory moment of the 
game, admirably chosen by the artist to arrest the wayfarer and promote speculation. 
For will he let her slip through his fingers when she comes down? or will he have 
her fast and tight! And in the former case, the bats are tearing their legs off for 
just number nought. And in the latter, there’s a wicket down, and what you may call 
a widower walking it bat on shoulder, parted from his mate for that mortal innings, 
and likely to get more chaff than consolation when he joins the booth. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
UNDERCURRENTS IN THE MINDS OF LADY CHARLOTTE AND LORD ORMONT. 


ANOTHER journey of travellers to London, in the rear of the chariot, was not 
diversified by a single incident or refreshed by scraps of dialogue. Lady Charlotte 
had her brother Rowsley with her, and he might be taciturn,—she drove her flocks 
of thoughts, she was busily and contentedly occupied. Although separation from 
him stirred her mind more excitedly over their days and deeds of boy and girl, her 
having him near, and having now won him to herself, struck her as that old time’s 
harvest, about as much as can be hoped for us from life, when we have tasted it. 

The scene of the invasion of Steignton by the woman and her aunt, and that 
man Morsfield, was a steel engraving among her many rapid and featureless 
cogitations. She magnified the rakishness of the woman’s hand on hip in view 
of the house, and she magnified the woman’s insolence in bringing that man 
Morsfield—to share probably the hospitality of Steignton during the master’s absence ! 
Her trick of caricature, whenever she dealt with adversaries, was active upon the 


three persons under observation of the windows. It was potent to convince her 
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that her brother Rowsley had cast the woman to her native obscurity. However, 
Lady Charlotte could be just: the woman’s figure, and as far as could be seen 
of her face, accounted for Rowsley’s entanglement. 

Why chastise that man Morsfield at all? Calling him out would give a further 
dip to the name of Ormont. A pretty idea, to be punishing a man for what you 
thank him for! He did a service; and if he’s as mad about her as he boasts, he 
can take her and marry her now: Rowsley’s free of her. 

Morsfield says he wants to marry her—wants nothing better. Then let him. 
Rowsley has shown him there’s no legal impediment. Pity that young Weyburn 
had to be sent to do watch-dog duty. But Rowsley would not have turned her back 
to travel alone: that is, without a man to guard. He’s too chivalrous. 

The sending of Weyburn, she now fancied, was her own doing, and Lady Charlotte 
attributed it to her interpretation of her brother’s heart of chivalry ; though it would 
have been the wiser course, tending straight and swift to the natural end, if the two 
women and their Morsfield had received the dismissal to travel as they came. 

One sees it after the event. Yes, only Rowsley would not have dismissed her 
without surety that she would be protected. So it was the right thing prompted 
on the impulse of the moment. And young Weyburn would meet some difficulty in 
protecting his “ Lady Ormont,” if she had no inclination for it. ‘ 

Analysing her impulse of the moment, Lady Charlotte credited herself, not 
unjustly, with a certain considerateness for the woman, notwithstanding the woman’s 
violent intrusion between brother and sister. Knowing the world, and knowing 
the upper or Beanstalk world intimately, she winked at nature’s passions. But when 
the legitimate affection of a brother and sister finds them interposing, they are, 
as little parsonically as possible, reproved. If persistently intrusive, they are handed 
to the constable. 

How, supposing the case of a wife? Well, then comes the contest; and it is 
with an inferior, because not a born, legitimacy of union ; which may be, which here 
and there is, affection; is generally the habit of partnership. It is inferior, from 
not being the union of the blood; it is a matter merely of the laws and the tastes. 
No love, she reasoned, is equal to the love of brother and sister: not even the love 
of parents for offspring, or of the children for mother and father. Brother and 
sister have the holy young days in common; they have lastingly the recollection of 
their youth, the golden time when they were themselves, or the best of themselves. 
A wife is a stranger from the beginning; she is necessarily three parts a stranger 
up to the finish of the history. She thinks she can absorb the husband. Not if 
her husband has a sister living! She may cry and tear for what she calls her own: 
she will act prudently in bowing her head to the stronger tie. Is there a wife in 
“urope who broods on her husband’s merits and his injuries as the sister of Thomas 
Rowsley, Earl of Ormont, does? or one to defend his good name, one to work for 
his fortunes, as devotedly ? 

Over and over Lady Charlotte drove her flocks, of much the same pattern, like 
billows before a piping gale. ‘They might be similar—a puffed iteration, and might 
be meaningless and wearisome ; the gale was a power in earnest. 

Her brother sat locked-up. She did as a wife would not have done, and held her 
peace. He spoke ; she replied in as few words—blunt, to the point, as no wife would 
have done. 

Her dear, warm-hearted Rowsley was shaken by the blow he had been obliged 
to deal to the woman—poor woman !—if she felt it. He was always the principal 
sufferer where the feelings were concerned. He was never for hurting any but 
the enemy. 
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His “ Ha, here we dine!” an exclamation of a man of imprisoned yawns at the 
apparition of the turnkey, was delightful to her, for a proof of health and sanity and 
enjoyment of the journey. 

“Yes, and I’ve one bottle left, in the hamper, of the hock you like,” she said. 
“That Mr. Weyburn likes it, too. He drank a couple, coming down.” 

She did not press for talk; his ready appetite was the flower of conversation 
to her. And he slept well, he said. Her personal experience on that head was 
reserved. 

London enfolded them in the late evening of a day brewing storm. My lord 
heard at the door of his house that Lady Ormont had not arrived. Yet she had 
started a day in advance of him. He looked down, up and round at Charlotte. He 
looked into an empty hall. 

Pagnell was not there. A sight of Pagnell would, strange to say, have been 
agreeable. 

Storm was in the air, and Aminta was on the road. Lightning has, before now, 
frightened carriage-horses. She would not misconduct herself; she would sit firm. 
No woman in England had stouter nerve—few men. But the carriage might be 
smashed. He was ignorant of the road she had chosen for her return. Out of 
Wiltshire there would be no cliffs, quarries, river-banks, presenting dangers. Those 
dangers, however, spring up when horses have the frenzy. 

Charlotte was nodded at, for a signal to depart; and she drove off, speculating 
on the bullet of a grey eye, which was her brother’s adieu to her. 

The earl had apparently a curiosity: to inspect vacant rooms. His Aminta’s 
drawing-room, her boudoir, her bedchamber, were submissive in showing bed, knick- 
knacks, furniture. They told a tale of a corpse. 

He washed and dressed, and went out to his club to dine; hating the faces of 
the servants of the house, just able to bear with the attentions of his valet. 

Thunder was rattling at ten at night. The house was again the tomb. 

She had high courage, that girl. She might be in a bed, with her window-blind up, 
calmly waiting for the flashes: lightning excited her. He had seen her lying at her 
length quietly, her black hair scattered on the pillow, like shadow of twigs and sprays 
on moonlit grass, illuminated intermittently ; smiling to him, but her heart out and 
abroad, wild as any witch’s. If on the road, she would not quail. But it was 
necessary to be certain of her having-a trusty postillion. 

He walked through the drench and scream of a burst cloud to the posting-office. 
There, after some trouble, he obtained information directing him to the neighbouring 
mews. He had thence to find his way to the neighbouring pot-house. 

The report of the postillion was, on the whole, favourable. The man understood 
horses—was middle-aged—no sot; he was also a man with an eye for weather, 
proverbially in the stables a cautious hand—slow. “Old Slow-and-sure,” he was 
called ; by name, Joshua Abnett. 

“Qh, Joshua Abnett?” said the earl, and imprinted it on his memory, for the 
service it was to do during the night. 

Slow-and-sure Joshua Abnett would conduct her safely, barring accidents. For 
accidents we must all be prepared. She was a heroine in an accident. The earl 
recalled one and more: her calm face, brightened eyes, easy laughter. Hysterics 
were not in her family. 

She did wrong to let that fellow Morsfield accompany her. Possibly he had come 
across her on the road, and she could not shake him off. Judging by all he knew 
of her, the earl believed she would not have brought the fellow into the grounds of 
Steignton of her free will. She had always a particular regard for decency. 

VoL. III.—No. 13. 
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“The man understood horses.” 


According to the rumour, Morsfield and the woman Pagnell were very thick 
together. He barked over London of his being a bitten dog. He was near to 
the mad dog’s fate, as soon as a convenient apology for stopping his career could 
be invented. 

The thinking of the lesson to Morsfield on the one hand, and of the slow-and- 
sure postillion Joshua Abnett on the other, lulled Lord Ormont to a short repose 
in his desolate house. Of Weyburn he had a glancing thought, that the young man 
would be a good dog to guard the countess from a mad dog, as he had reckoned 
in commissioning him. 

Next day was the day of sunlight Aminta loved. 

It happens with the men who can strike, supposing them of the order of civilised 
creatures, that when they have struck heavily, however deserved the blow, a liking 
for the victim will assail them, if they discover no support in hatred ; and no sooner 
is the spot of softness touched than they are invaded by hosts of the stricken person’s 
qualities, which plead to be taken as virtues, and are persuasive. ‘The executioner did 
rightly. But it is the turn for the victim to declare the blow excessive. 

Now, a just man, who has overdone the stroke, will indemnify and console in 
évery way, short of humiliating himself. 
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He had an unusually clear vision of the scene at Steignton. Surprise and wrath 
obscured it at the moment, for reflection to bring it out in sharp outline ; and he was 
able now to read and translate into inoffensive English the inherited Spanish of it, 
which violated nothing of Aminta’s native doxzayre, though it might look on English 
soil outlandish or stagey. 

Aminta stood in sunlight on the greensward. She stood hand on hip, gazing at 
the house she had so long desired to see, without a notion that she committed an 
offence. Implicitly upon all occasions she took her husband’s word for anything he 
stated, and she did not consequently imagine him to be at Steignton. So, then, she 
had no thought of running down from London to hunt and confound him, as at first 
it appeared. ‘The presence of that white-faced Morsfield vindicated her sufficiently 
so far. And let that fellow hang till the time for cutting him down! Not she, but 
Pagnell, seems to have been the responsible party. And, by the way, one might prick 
the affair with Morsfield by telling him publicly that his visit to inspect Steignton was 
waste of pains, for he would not be accepted as a tenant in the kennels, e¢ ceéera. 

Well, poor girl, she satisfied her curiosity, not aware that a few weeks farther on 
would have done it to the full. 

As to Morsfield, never once, either in Vienna or in Paris, had she, warmly admired 
though she was, all eyes telescoping and sun-glassing on her, given her husband an 
hour or half an hour or two minutes of anxiety. Letters came. The place getting 
hot, she proposed to leave it. 

She had been rather hardly tried. There are flowers we cannot keep growing in 
pots. Her fault was, that instead of flinging down her glove and fighting it out openly, 
she listened to Pagnell, and began the game of Pull. If he had a zest for the game, 
it was to stump the woman Pagnell. So the veteran fancied in his amended mind. 

This intrusive sunlight chased him from the breakfast-table and out of the house. 
She would be enjoying it somewhere ; but the house empty of a person it was used 
to contain had an atmosphere of the vaults, and inside it the sunlight she loved had 
an effect of taunting him singularly. 

He called on his upholsterer and heard news to please her. The house hired for 
a month above Great Marlow was ready; her ladyship could enter it to-morrow. It 
pleased my lord to think that she might do so, and not bother him any more about the 
presentation at Court during the current year. In spite of certain overtures from the 
military authorities, and roused eulogistic citations of his name in the newspapers and 
magazines, he was not on friendly terms with his country yet, having contracted the 
fatal habit of irony, which, whether hitting or missing its object, stirs old venom in our 
wound, twitches the feelings. Unfortunately for him, they had not adequate expression 
unless he raged within ; so he had to shake up wrath over his grievances, that he might 
be satisfactorily delivered ; and he was judged irreconcilable when he had subsided 
into the quietest contempt, from the prospective seat of a country estate, in the society 
of a young wife who adored him. 

An exile from the sepulchre of that house void of the consecration of ashes, he 
walked the streets and became reconciled to street sunlight. ‘There were no carriage 
accidents to disturb him with apprehensions. Besides, the slowness of the postillion 
Joshua Abnett, which probably helped to the delay, was warrant of his sureness. And 
in an accident the stringy fellow, young Weyburn, could be trusted for giving his 
attention to the ladies—especially to the younger of the two, taking him for the man 
his elders were at his age. As for Pagnell, a Providence watches over the Pagnells ! 
Mortals have no business to interfere. 

An accident on water would be a frolic to his girl. Swimming was a gift she had 
from nature. Pagnell vowed she swam out a mile at Dover when she was twelve, 
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He had seen her in blue water ; he had seen her readiness to jump to the rescue once 
when a market-woman, stepping out of a boat to his yacht on the Tagus, plumped in. 
She had the two kinds of courage—the impulsive and the reasoned. What is life to 
man or woman if we are not to live it honourably? Men worthy of the name say 
this. ‘The woman who says and acts on it is—well, she is fit company for them. But 
only the woman of natural courage can say it and act on it. 

Would she come by Winchester, or choose the lower road by Salisbury and 
Southampton, to smell the sea? perhaps—like her !—dismissing the chariot and hiring 
a yacht for a voyage round the coast and up the Thames. She had an extraordinary 
love of the sea, yet she preferred soldiers to sailors. A woman? Never one of them 
more a woman! But it came of her quickness to take the colour and share the 
tastes of the man to whom she gave herself. 

My lord was beginning to distinguish qualities in a character. 

He was informed at the mews that Joshua Abnett was on the road still. Joshua 
seemed to be a roadster of uncommon unprogressiveness, proper to a framed picture. 

While debating whether to lunch at his loathed club or at a home loathed more, 
but open to bright enlivenment any instant, Lord Ormont beheld a hat lifted 
and Captain May saluting him. They were near a famous gambling-house in St. 
James’s Street. 

“Good ! I am glad to see you,” he said. “Tell me: you know Mr. Morsfield pretty 
well. I’m speaking of my affair. He has been trespassing down on my grounds at 
Steignton, and I think of taking the prosecution of him into my own hands. Is he 
in town?” 

“T’ve just left his lame devil Cumnock, my lord,” said May, after a slight grimace. 
“ They generally run in tandem.” 

* Will you let me know ?” 

“ At once, when I hear.” 

* You will call on me? Before noon ?” 

“ Any service required.” 

“ My respects to your wife.” 

“ Your lordship is very good.” 

Captain May bloomed at a civility paid to his wife. He was a smallish, springy, 
firm-faced man, devotee of the lady bearing his name and wielding him. In the days 
when duelling flourished on our land, frail women could be powerful. 

The earl turned from him to greet Lord Adderwood and a superior officer of 
his profession, on whom he dropped a frigid nod. He held that all but the rank 
and file, and a few subalterns, of the service had abandoned him to do homage 
to the authorities. ‘The club he frequented was not his military club. Indeed, 
lunching at any club in solitariness that day, with Aminta away from home, was 
bitter penance. He was rejoiced by Lord Adderwood’s invitation, and hung to him 
after the lunch; for a horrible prospect of a bachelor dinner intimated astonishingly 
that he must have become unawares a domesticated man. 

The solitary later meal of a bachelor was consumed, if the word will suit a 
rabbit’s form of feeding. He fatigued his body by walking the streets and the bridge 
of the Houses of Parliament, and he had some sleep under a roof where a lifelike 
death, or death aping life, would have seemed to him the Joshua Abnett, if he had 
been one to take up images. 

Next day he was under the obligation to wait at home till noon. Shortly before 
noon a noise of wheels drew him to the window. A young lady, in whom he 
recognised Aminta’s little school friend, of some name, stepped out of a fly. He 
met her in the hall. 
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“Comparison of .. . Aminta with Seiina was forced.” 


She had expected to be welcomed by Aminta, and she was very timid on 
finding herself alone with the earl. He, however, treated her as the harbinger 
bird, wryneck of the nightingale, sure that Aminta would keep her appointment 
unless an accident delayed. He had forgotten her name, but not her favourite 
pursuit of botany; and upon that he discoursed, and he was interested, not quite 
independently of the sentiment of her being there as a guarantee of Aminta’s 
return. Still he knew his English earth, and the counties and soil for particular 
wild-flowers, grasses, mosses; and he could instruct her and inspire a receptive 
pupil on the theme of birds, beasts, fishes, insects, in England and other lands. 

He remained discoursing without much weariness till four of the afternoon. 
Then he had his reward. The chariot was at the door, and the mounted figure of 
Joshua Abnett, on which he cast not a look or a thought. 

Aminta was alone. She embraced Selina Collett warmly, and said, in friendly 
tones, “ Ah! my lord, you are in advance of me.” 

She had dropped Mrs. Pagnell and Mr. Weyburn at two suburban houses ; 
working upon her aunt’s dread of the earl’s interrogations as regarded Mr. Morsfield. 
She had, she said, chosen to take the journey easily on her return, and enjoyed 
it greatly. 


My lord studied her manner more than her spe&ch. He would have interpreted 
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a man’s accurately enough. He read hers to signify that she had really enjoyed 
her journey, “made the best of it,” and did not intend to be humble about her 
visit to Steignton without his permission ; but that, if hurt at the time, she had 
recovered her spirits, and was ready for a shot or two-—to be nothing like a pitched 
battle. And she might fire away to her heart’s content: wordy retorts would 
not come from him; he had material surprises in reserve for her. His question 
concerning Morsfield knew its answer, and would only be put under pressure. 

Comparison of the friends Aminta and Selina was forced by their standing 
together, and the representation in little Selina of the inferiority of the world of 
women to his Aminta; he thought of several, and splendid women, foreign and 
English. ‘The comparison rose sharply now, with Aminta’s novel, airy, homely, 
unchallenging assumption of an equal footing beside her lord, in looks and in tones 
that had cast off constraint of the adoring handmaid, to show the full-blown 
woman, rightful queen of her half of the dominion. Between the Aminta of then 
and now, the difference was marked as between Northern and Southern women: 
the frozen-mouthed Northerner and the pearl and rose-lipped Southerner ; those 
who smirk in dropping congealed monosyllables, and those who radiantly laugh 
out the voluble chatter. 

Conceiving this to the full in a mind destitute of imagery, but indicative of the 
thing as clearly as the planed, unpolished woodwork of a cabinet in a carpenter’s 
shop, Lord Ormont liked her the better for the change, though she was not the 
woman whose absence from his house had caused him to go mooning half a night 
through the streets, and though it forewarned him of a tougher bit of battle, if battle 
there was to be. 

He was a close reader of surfaces. But, in truth, the change so notable came 
of the circumstance, that some little way down below the surface he perused, 
where heart weds mind, or nature joins intellect, for the two to beget a resolution, 
the battle of the man and the woman had been fought, and the man beaten. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TREATS OF THE FIRST DAY OF THE CONTENTION OF BROTHER AND SISTER. 


In the contest raging at mid-sea still between the man and the woman, it is the one 
who is hard to the attractions of the other that will make choice of the spot and have 
the advantages. A short time earlier Lord Ormont could have marked it out at his 
leisure. He would have been unable to comprehend why it was denied him to do 
so now; for he was master of himself, untroubled by conscience, unaware, since he 
was assured of his Aminta’s perfect safety and his restored sense .of possession, that 
any taint of softness in him had reversed the conditions of their alliance. He felt 
benevolently the much he had to bestow, and was about to bestow. Meanwhile, 
without complicity on his part, without his knowledge, yet absolutely involving his fate, 
the battle had gone against him in Aminta’s breast. 

Like many of his class and kind, he was thoroughly acquainted with the physical 
woman, and he took that first and very engrossing volume of the great Book of Mulier 
for all the history. A powerful wing of imagination, strong as the flappers of the great 
Roc of Arabian story, is needed to lift the known physical woman even a very little 
way up into azure heavens. It is far easier to take a snap-shot at the psychic, and 
tumble her down from her fictitiogs heights to earth. The mixing of the two makes 
nonsense of her. She was created to attract the man, for an excellent purpose in 
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the main. We behold her at work incessantly. One is a fish to her hook ; another a 
moth to her light. By the various arts at her disposal she will have us, unless early 
in life we tear away the creature’s coloured gauzes and penetrate to her absurdly simple 
mechanism. ‘hat done, we may, if we please, dominate her. High priests of every 
religion have successively denounced her as the chief enemy. To subdue and bid 
her minister to our satisfaction is therefore a right employment of man’s unperverted 
superior strength. Of course we keep to ourselves the woman we prefer; but we 
have to beware of an uxorious preference, or we are likely to resemble the Irishman 
with his wolf, and dance imprisoned in the hug of our captive. 

For it is the creature’s characteristic to be lastingly awake, in her moments of 
utmost slavishness most keenly awake, to the chances of the snaring of the stronger. 
Be on guard, then. Lord Ormont had been on guard then and always: his instinct 
of commandership kept him on guard. He was on guard now when his Aminta played, 
not the indignant and the frozen, but the genially indifferent. She did it well, he 
admitted. Had it been the indignant she played, he might have stooped to cajole the 
handsome queen of gypsies she was, without acknowledgment of her right to complain. 
Feeling that he was about to be generous, he shrugged. He meant to speak in deeds. 

Lady Charlotte’s house was at the distance of a stroller’s half-hour across Hyde 
Park westward from his own. ‘Thither he walked, a few minutes after noon, prepared 
for cattishness. He could fancy that he had hitherto postponed the visit rather on 
her account, considering that he would have to crush her if she humped and spat, 
and he hoped to be allowed to do it gently. There would certainly be a scene. 

Lady Charlotte was at home. 

“ Always at home to you, Rowsley, atany hour. Mr. Eglett has driven down to the 
City. ‘There’s a doctor in a square there’s got a reputation for treating weak children, 
and he has taken down your grand-nephew Bobby to be inspected. Poor boy comes 
of a poor stock on the father’s side. Mr. Eglett would have that marriage. Now he 
sees wealth isn’t everything. Those Benlews are rushlights. However, Elizabeth stood 
with her father to have Robert Benlew, and this poor child’s the result. I wonder 
whether they have consciences.” 

My lord prolonged the sibillation of his “ Yes,” in the way.of absent-minded men. 
He liked little Bobby, but had to class the boy second for the present. 

“ You have our family jewels in your keeping, Charlotte.” 

“No, I haven’t,—and you know I haven't, Rowsley.” 

She sprang to arms, the perfect porcupine, at his opening words, as he had 
anticipated. 





“Where are the jewels ? ” 

“ They're in the cellars of my bankers, and safe there, you may rely on it.” 
“T want them.” 

“T want to have them safe ; and there they stop.” 

* You must get them and hand them over.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To me.” 

“What for?” 

“They will be worn by the Countess of Ormont.” 

“Who's she ? ” 


“The lady who bears the title.” 


“The only Countess of Ormont I know of is your mother and mine, Rowsley ; 


and she’s dead.” 
“The Countess of Ormont I speak of is alive.” 
Lady Charlotte squared to him. ‘ Who gives her the title ?” 
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“She bears it by right.” 

“Do you mean to say, Rowsley, you have gone and married the woman since 
we came up from Steignton ? ” 

‘She is my wife.” 

** Anyhow, she won’t have our family jewels.” 

“Tf you had swallowed them, you’d have to disgorge. ’ 

“T don’t give up our family jewels to such people.” 

“Do you decline to call on her?” 

“JT do: I respect our name and blood.” 

“ You will send the order to your bankers for them to deliver the jewels over to 
me at my house this day.” 

“ Look here, Rowsley: you’re gone cracked or senile. You're in the hands of one 
of those clever wenches who catch men of your age. She may catch you; she sha’n’t 
lay hold of our family jewels: they stand for the honour of our name and blood.” 

“They are to be at my house-door at four o’clock this afternoon.” 

“They’ll not stir.” 

“Then I go down to your bankers and give them the order.” 

“* My bankers won’t attend to it without the order from me.” 

“You will submit to the summons of my lawyers.” 

“ You're bent on a public scandal, are you ?” 

“ T am bent on having the jewels.” 

“They are not yours; you’ve no claim to them ; they are heirlooms in our family. 
Things most sacred to us are attached to them. ‘They belong to our history. There’s 
the tiara worn by the first Countess of Ormont. ‘There’s the big emerald of the 
necklace-pendant—-you know the story of it. Two rubies not counted second to any 
in England. All those diamonds! I wore the cross and the two pins the day I was 
presented after my marriage.” 

“The present Lady Ormont will wear them the day she is presented.” 

** She won’t wear them at Court.” 

“ She will.” 

“Don’t expect the Lady Ormont of tradesmen and footmen to pass the Lord 
Chamberlain.” 

“ That matter will be arranged for next season. Now I’ve done.” 

“So have I; and you have my answer, Rowsley.” 

They quitted their chairs. 

“ You decline to call on my wife?” said the earl. 

Lady Charlotte replied: “ Understand me, now. If the woman has won you 
round to legitimise the connection, first, I’ve a proper claim to see her marriage lines, 
I must have a certificate of her birth. I must have a testified account of her life 
before you met her and got the worst of it. Then, as the case may be, I'll call 
on her.” 

* You will behave yourself when you call.” 

* But she won’t have our family jewels.” 

“That affair has been settled by me.” 

“ T should be expecting to hear of them as decorating the person of one of that 
man Morsfield’s mistresses.” 

The earl’s brow thickened. “Charlotte, I smacked your cheek when you were 
a girl.” 

“JT know you did. You might again, and I wouldn’t cry out. She travels with 
that Morsfield ; you’ve seen it. He goes boasting of her. Gypsy or not, she’s got 


queer ways.” " 
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“T advise you, you had better learn at once to speak of her respectfully.” 

“JT shall have enough to go through, if what you say’s true, with questions of the 
woman’s antecedents and her people, and the date of the day of this marriage. When 
was the day you did it? I shall have to give an answer. You know cousins of ours, 
and the way they'll be pressing, and comparing ages and bawling rumours. None of 
them imagined my brother such a fool as to be wheedled into marrying her. You say 
it’s done, Rowsley. Was it done yesterday or the day before ?” 

Lord Ormont found unexpectedly that she struck on a weak point. Married from 
the first? Why not tell me of it? He could hear her voice as if she had spoken the 
words. And how communicate the pell-mell of reasons ? 

“ You're running vixen. ‘The demand I make is for the jewels,” he said. 

“You won’t have them, Rowsley—not for her.” 

“You think of compelling me to use force ?” 

ep Ry ite” 

““ You swear the jewels are with your bankers ?” 

“T left them in charge of my bankers, and they’ve not been moved by me.” 

“ Well, it must be force.” 

“Nothing short of it when the honour of our family ’s concerned.” 

It was rather worse than the anticipated struggle with this Charlotte, though he 
had kept his temper. ‘The error was in supposing that an hour’s sharp conflict would 
settle it, as he saw. The jewels required a siege. 

“When does Eglett return?” he asked. 

“Back to lunch. You stay and lunch here, Rowsley: we don’t often have 
you.” 

The earl contemplated her, measuring her powers of resistance for a prolonged 
engagement. Odd that the pride which had withdrawn him from the service of an 
offending country should pitch him into a series of tussles with women, for its own 
confusion! He saw that, too, in his dim reflectiveness, and held the country answerable 
for it. 

Mr. Eglett was taken into confidence by him privately after lunch. Mr. Eglett’s 
position between the brother and sister was perplexing; habitually he thought his 
wife had strong good sense, in spite of the costliness of certain’ actions at law not 
invariably confirming his opinion ; he thought also that the earl’s demand must needs 
be considered obediently. At the same time, his wife’s objection to the new Countess 
of Ormont, unmasked upon the world, seemed very legitimate; though it might be 
asked why the earl should not marry, marrying the lady who pleased him. But if, 
in the words of his wife, the lady had no claim to be called a lady, the marriage was 
deplorable. On the other hand, Lord Ormont spoke of her in terms of esteem, and 
he was no fondling dotard. 

How to compromise the matter for the sake of peace? The man perpetually 
plunged into strife by his combative spouse, cried the familiar question again; and 
at every suggestion of his on behalf of concord he heard from Lady Charlotte that 
he had no principles, or else from Lord Ormont that his head must be off his 
shoulders. The man for peace had the smallest supply of language, and so, unless 
he took a side and fought, his active part was football between them. 

It went on through the afternoon up to five o’clock. No impression was betrayed 
by Lady Charlotte. 

She congratulated her brother on the recruit he had enlisted. He smiled his 
grimmest of the lips drawn in. A combat, perceptibly of some extension, would soon 
give him command of the man of peace ; and energy to continue attacks will break 

down the energies of any dogged defensive stand. 
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He deferred the discussion with his unreasonable sister until the next day at 
half-past twelve o’clock. 

Lady Charlotte nodded to the appointment. She would have congratulated herself 
without irony on the result of the first day’s altercation but for her brother Rowsley’s 
unusual and ominous display of patience. . 

Twice during the wrangle she had to conceal a difficult breathing. She felt a 
numbness in one arm now it was over, and mentally complimented her London 
physician on the unerringness of his diagnosis. Her heart, however, complained of 
the cruelty of having in the end, perhaps, if the wrangle should be protracted, to yield, 
for sheer weakness, without ceasing to beat. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ORMONT JEWELS. 


Art half-past twelve of the noon next day Lord Ormont was at Lady Charlotte’s house 
door. She welcomed him affectionately, as if nothing were in dispute ; he nodded an 
acceptance of her greetings, with a blunt intimation of the business to be settled ; she 
put on her hump of the feline defensive ; then his batteries opened fire and hers. barked 
back on him. Each won admiration of the other’s tenacity, all the more determined 
to sap or split it. ‘They had known one another’s character, but they had never seen 
it in such strong light. Never had their mutual and similar, though opposed, resources 
been drawn out so copiously and unreservedly. This was the shining scrawl of all 
that each could do to gain a fight. They admired one another’s contemptibly justifi- 
able evasions, changes of front, statements bordering the lie, even to meanness in the 
withdrawal of admissions and the denial of the same ever having been made. That 
was Charlotte! That was Rowsley! Anything to beat down the adversary. 

As to will, the woman’s will, of these two, equalled the man’s. They were 
matched in obstinacy and unscrupulousness. Her ingenuities of the defence eluded 
his attacks, and compelled him to fall on heavy iteration of his demand for the jewels, 
an immediate restitution of the jewels. 

“Why immediate ?” cried she. 

He repeated it without replying to her. 

“ But, you tell me, Rowsley, why immediate? If you’re in want of money for 
her, you come to me, tell me, you shall have thousands. I'll drive down to the City 
to-morrow and sell out stock. Mr. Eglett won't mind when he hears the purpose. 
I shall call five thousand cheap, and don’t ask to see the money again.” 

“ Ah! double the sum to have your own way !” said he. 

She protested that she valued her money. She furnished instances of her care- 
fulness of her money all along up to the present period of brutal old age. Yet 
she would willingly part with five thousand or more to save the family honour. 
Mr. Eglett would not only approve, he would probably advance a good part of 
the money himself. 

“ Money! Who wants money?” thundered the earl, and jumped out of her 
trap of the further diversion from the plain request. “ ‘To-morrow, when I am here, 
I shall expect to have the jewels delivered to me.” 

“That you may hand them over to her. Where are they likely to be this time 
next year? And what do you know about jewels? You may look at them when 
you ask to see them, and not know imitation paste—like the stuff Lady Beltus showed 
her old husband. Our mother wore them, and she prized them. I’m not sure I 
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wouldn’t rather hear they were exhibited in a Bond Street jeweller’s shop or a 
Piccadilly pawnbroker’s than have them on that woman.” 

* You speak of my wife.” 

“For a season, perhaps ; and off they’re likely to go, to pay bills, if her Adderwoods 
and her Morsfields are out of funds, as they call it.” 

“Vou are aware you are speaking of my wife, Charlotte ?” 

“ You daren’t say my sister-in-law.” 

He did not choose to say it; and once more she dared him. She could imagine 
che scored a point. 

They were summoned to lunch by Mr. Eglett ; and there was an hour’s armistice ; 
following which the earl demanded the restitution of the jewels, and heard the singular 
question, childishly accentuated, “ What for ? ” 

Patience was his weapon and support, so he named his object with an air of 
inveteracy in tranquillity: they were for his wife to wear. 

Lady Charlotte dared him to say they were for her sister-in-law. 

He despised the transparent artifice of the challenge. 

“But you have to own the difference,” she said. ‘“ You haven't lost respect for 
your family, thank God! No. It’s one thing to say she’s a wife: you hang fire when 
it’s to say she’s my sister-in-law.” 

“You'll have to admit the fact, Charlotte.” 

“ How long is it since I should have had to admit the fact ?” 

“From the date of my marriage.” 

“Tell me the date.” 

“No, you don’t wear a wig, Charlotte; but you are fit to practise in the law- 
courts!” he said, exasperatedly jocular. 

She had started a fresh diversion, and she pressed him for the date. “I’m 
supposed to have had a sister-in-law—how many weeks ?-—months ? ” 

“ Years.” 

“ Married years! And if you’ve been married years, where were you married ? 
Not ina church. ‘That woman’s no church-bride.” 

“There are some clever women made idiots of by their trullish tempers.” 

“ Abuse away. I’ve asked you where you were married, Rowsley.” 

“Go to Madrid. Go to the Embassy. Apply to the chaplain.” 

“ Married in Madrid? Who’s ever married in Madrid! You flung her a yellow 
handkerchief, and she tied it round her neck—that’s your ceremony! Now you tell 
me you’ve been married years ; and she’s a young woman; you fetch her over from 
Madrid, set her in a place where those Morsfields and other fungi-fellows grow, 
and she has to think herself lucky to be received by a Lady Staines and a Mrs. 
Lawrence Finchley, and she the talk of the town, refused at Court, for all an 
honourable-enough old woman countenanced her in pity ; and I’m asked to believe 
she was my brother’s wife, a sister-in-law of mine, all the while! I won't.” 

Lady Charlotte dilated on it for a length of time, merely to show she declined 
to believe it; pouring Morsfield over him, and the talk of the town, the gypsy 
caught in Spain—now to be foisted on her as her sister-in-law! She could fancy 
she produced an effect. 

She did indeed unveil to him a portion of the sufferings his Aminta had under- 
gone ; as visibly, too, the good argumentative reasons for his previous avoidance of 
the deadly, dismal wrangle were forced on him. A truly dismal, profitless wrangle ! 
But the finish of it would be the beginning of some solace to his Aminta. 

The finish of it must be to-morrow. He refrained from saying so, and simply 
appointed to-morrow for the resumption of the wrestle, departing in his invincible 
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coat of patience: which one has to wear when dealing with a woman like Charlotte, 
he informed Mr. Eglett, on his way out at a later hour than on the foregone day. 
Mr. Eglett was of his opinion, that an introduction of lawyers into a family dispute 
was “rats in the pantry”; and he would have joined him in his gloomy laugh, if 
the thought of Charlotte in a contention had not been so serious a matter. She 
might be beaten ; she could not be brought to yield. 

She retired to her bedroom, and laid herself flat on her bed, immovable, till her 
maid undressed her for the night. A cup of broth and strip of toast formed her 
sole nourishment. As for her doctor’s possible reproaches, the symptoms might 
crowd and do their worst ; she fought for the honour of her family. 

At midday of the third day Lady Charlotte was reduced to the condition of 
those fortresses which wave defiantly the flag, but deliver no further shot, awaiting 
the assault. Her body, affected by hideous old age, succumbed. Her will was 
unshaken, She would not write to her bankers. Mr. Eglett might go to them, if 
he thought fit. Rowsley was to understand that he might call himself married ; she 
would have no flower-basket bunch of a sister-in-law thrust upon her. 

Lord Ormont and Mr. Eglett walked down to her bankers in the afternoon. As 
a consequence of express injunctions given by my lady five ania previously, the 
assistant-manager sought an interview with her. 

The jewels were lodged at her house the day ensuing. They were examined, 
verified by the list in Lady Charlotte’s family record-book, and then taken away— 
forcibly, of course—by her brother. 

He laughed in his dry manner; but the reminiscent glimpses, helping him to 
see the humour of it, stirred sensations of the tug it had been with that combative 
Charlotte, and excused him for having shrunk from the encounter until he conceived 
it to be necessary. 

Settlement of the affair with Morsfield now claimed his attention. The ironical 
tolerance he practised in relation to Morsfield when Aminta had no definite station 
before the world changed to an angry irritability at the man’s behaviour now that 
she had stepped forth under his acknowledgment of her as the Countess of Ormont. 
He had come round toa rather healthier mind regarding his country, and his intro- 
duction of the Countess of Ormont to the world was his peace-offering. 

As he returned home earlier on the third day, he found his diligent secretary 
at work. The calling on Captain May and the writing to the sort of man were 
acts obnoxious to his dignity ; so he despatched Weyburn to the captain’s house, 
one in a small street of three narrow tenements abutting on aristocracy and 
terminating in mews. Weyburn’s mission was to give the earl’s address at Great 
Marlow for the succeeding days, and to see Captain May, if the captain was at 
home. During his absence the precious family jewel-box was locked in safety. 
Aminta and her friend, little Miss Collett, were out driving, by the secretary’s report. 
The earl considered it a wholesome feature of Aminta’s character that she should 
have held to her modest schoolmate : the fact spoke well for boti of them. 

A look at the papers to serve for Memoirs was discomposing, and led him to 
think the secretary could be parted with as soon as he pleased to go: say, a week 
hence. 

The Memoirs were no longer designed for issue. He had the impulse to treat 
them on the spot as the Plan for the Defence of the Country had been treated ; 
and for absolutely obverse reasons. ‘The secretary and the Memoirs were associated : 
one had sprung out of the other. Moreover, the secretary had witnessed a scene 
at Steignton. The young man had done his duty, and would be thanked for that, 
and dismissed, with a touch of his employer’s hand. The young man would have 
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made a good soldier—a better soldier, good as he might be as a scribe. He ought 
to have been in his father’s footsteps, and he would then have disciplined or quashed 
his fantastical ideas. Perhaps he was right on the point of toning the Memoirs 
here and there. Since the scene at Steignton Lord Ormont’s views had changed 
markedly in relation to everybody about him, and most things. 

Weyburn came back at the end of an hour to say that he had left the address 
with Mrs. May, whom he had seen. 

“ A handsome person,” the earl observed. 

“She must have been very handsome,” said Weyburn. 

“Ah! we fall into their fictions, or life would be a bald business, upon my 
word !” 

Lord Ormont had not uttered it before the sentiment of his greater luck with one 
of that queer world of the female lottery went through him on a swell of satisfaction, 
just a wave. 

An old-world eye upon women, it seemed to Weyburn. But the man who could 
crown a long term of cruel injustice with the harshness to his wife at Steignton would 
naturally behold women with that eye. 

However, he was allowed only to generalise ; he could not trust himself to dwell 
on Lady Ormont and the Aminta inside the shell. Aminta and Lady Ormont might 
think as one or diversely of the executioner’s blow she had undergone. She was a 
married woman, and she probably regarded the wedding by law as the end a woman 
has to aim at, and is annihilated by hitting; one flash of success, and then extinction, 
like a boy’s cracker on the pavement. Not an elevated image, but closely resembling 
that which her alliance with Lord Ormont had been ! 

At the same time, no true lover of a woman advises her—imploring is horrible 
treason—to slip the symbolic circle of the law from her finger and have in an 
instant the world for her enemy. She must consent to be annihilated, and must 
have no feelings; particularly no mind. The mind is the danger for her. If she 
has a mind alive, she will certainly push for the position to exercise it, and run 
the risk of a classing with Nature’s created mates for reptile men. 

Besides, Lady Ormont appeared, in the company of her friend Selina Collett, 
not worse than rather too thoughtful; not distinctly unhappy. And she was con- 
versable, smiling. She might have had an explanation with my lord, accepting 
excuses——or, who knows? taking the blame, and offering them. Weakness is pliable. 
So pliable is it, that it has been known for a crack of the masterly whip, to fling 
off the victim and put on the culprit! Ay, but let it be as it may with Lady Ormont, 
Aminta is of a different composition. Aminta’s eyes of the return journey to London 
were haunting lights, and lured him to speculate; and for her sake he rejected the 
thought that for him they meant anything warmer than the passing thankfulness, 
though they were a novel assurance to him of her possession beneath her smothering 
cloud of the power to resolve, and show forth a brilliant individuality. 

The departure of the ladies and my lord in the travelling carriage for the 
house on the Upper Thames was passably sweetened to Weyburn by the command 
to him to follow in a day or two and continue his work there until he left England. 
Aminta would not hear of an abandonment of the Memoirs. She spoke on the 
subject to my lord as to a husband pardoned. 

She was not less affable and pleasant with him out of Weyburn’s hearing. My 
lord earned her gratitude for his behaviour to Selina Collett, to whom he talked 
interestedly of her favourite pursuit, as he had done on the day when, as he was 
not the man to forget, her arrival relieved him of anxiety. Aminta noticed the 
box on the seat beside him. 
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They drove up to their country house in time to dress leisurely for dinner. 
Nevertheless, the dinner-hour had struck several minutes before she descended ; and 
the earl, as if not expecting her, was out on the garden path beside the river bank 
‘with Selina. She beckoned from the step of the open French window. 

He came to her at little Selina’s shuffling pace, conversing upon water 
plants. 

“No jewelry to-day?” he said. 

And Aminta replied: “ Carstairs has shown me the box and given the key. I 
have not opened it.” 

“ Time in the evening, or to-morrow. You guess the contents ?” 

“T presume I do.” 

She looked feverish and shadowed. 

He murmured kindly : “ Anything ?” 

“ Not now: we will dine.” 

She had missed, had lost, she feared, her own jewel-box ; a casket of no great 
treasure to others, but of a largely estimable importance to her. 

After the heavy ceremonial entrance and exit of dishes, she begged the earl to 
accompany her for an examination of the contents of the box. 

As soon as her chamber-door was shut, she said, in accent of alarm: ‘‘ Mine 
has disappeared. Carstairs, I know, is to be trusted. She remembers carrying the 
box out of my room; she believes she can remember putting it into the fly. She 
had to confess that it had vanished, without her knowing how, when my boxes 
were unpacked.” 

“Ts she very much upset ?” said the earl, 

“ Carstairs? Why, yes, poor creature! you can imagine. I have no doubt she 
feels for me; and her own reputation is concerned. What do you think is best to 
be done ?” 

“To be done! Overhaul the baggage again in all the rooms.” 

“We've not failed to do that.” 

“Control yourself, my dear. If, by bad luck, they’re lost, we can replace them. 
The contents of this box, now, we could not replace. Open it, and judge.” 

“T have no curiosity—forgive me, I beg. And the servants’ fly has been visited, 
ransacked inside and out, footmen questioned; we have not left anything we can 
conceive of undone. My lord, will you suggest ?” 

“The intrinsic value of the gems would not be worth—not worth Aminta’s one 
beat of the heart. Upon my word—not one!” 

An amatory knightly compliment, breasting her perturbation, roused an unwonted 
spite ; and a swift reflection on it startled her with a suspicion. She cast it behind 
her. He could be angler and fish, he would not be cat and mouse. 

She said, however, more temperately : “ It is not the value of the gems. We are 
losing precious minutes !” 

“Association of them with the giver? Is it that? If that has a value for you, 
he is flattered.” 

This betrayed him to the woman waxing as intensely susceptible in all her being 
as powder to sparks. 

‘‘ There is to be no misunderstanding, my lord,” she said. “I like—I value my 
jewels ; but—I am alarmed lest the box should fall into hands 
hands.” 

“The box!” he exclaimed, with an outline of a comic grimace ; and, if proved 
a voluptuary in torturing, he could instance half a dozen points for extenuation : her 
charm of person, withheld from him, and to be embraced ; her innocent naughtiness ; 
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‘She then consented to look at the Ormont jewels.” 


compensation coming to her in excess for a transient infliction of pain. 
anxiety is about the box ?” 


“Your 
“Ves, the box,” Aminta said firmly. ‘ It contains . 
“No false jewels? <A thief might complain.” 
“Tt contains letters, my lord.” 

“ Blackmail ?” 





“You would be at liberty to read them. I would rather they were burnt.” 
“Ah!” The earl heaved his chest prodigiously. 
in a husband’s hands, if they ean be laid there.” 


“Blackmail letters are better 
“Tf there is a necessity for him to read them—yes.’ 


“There may be a necessity, there can’t be a gratification,—though there are 
dogs of thick blood that like to scratch their. sores,” he murmured to himself. “You 
used to show me these declaration epistles.” 

“ Not the names.” 


“Not the names—no !” 


“When we had left the country, I showed you why it had been my wish to go.’ 
“Xarifa was and is female honour. 


Take the key, open that box ; I will make 
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inquiries. But, my dear, you guess everything. Your little box was removed for 
the bigger impression to be produced by this one.” 

A flash came out of her dark eyes. 

“No, you guess wrong this time, you clever shrew! I wormed nothing from you,” 
said he. “I knew you kept particular letters in that receptacle of things of price: 
Aminta can’t conceal. The man has worried you. Why not have come to me?” 

“ Oblige me, my lord, by restoring me my box.” 

“This is your box.” 

Her bosom lifted with the words Oh, no! unspoken. 

He took the key and opened the box. A dazzling tray of stones was revealed ; 
underneath it the constellations in cases, very heavens for the worldly Eve ; and he 
doubted that Eve could have gone completely out of her. But she had, as observa- 
tion instructed him, set her woman’s mind on something else, and must have it 
before letting her eyes fall on objects impossible for any of her sex to see without 
coveting them. 

He bowed. “I will fetch it,” he said magnanimously. 

Her own box was brought from his room. She then consented to look womanly 
at the Ormont jewels, over which the battle, whereof she knew nothing and nothing 
could be told her, had been fought in her interests, for her sovereign pleasure. 

She looked and admired. They were beautiful jewels: the great emerald was 
wonderful, and there were two rubies to praise. She excused herself for declining to 
put the circlet for the pendant round her neck, or a glittering ring on her finger. Her 
remarks were encomiums, not quite so cold as those of a provincial spinster of an ascetic 
turn at an exhibition of the world’s flycatcher gewgaws. He had divided Aminta 
from the Countess of Ormont, and it was the wary Aminta who set a guard on looks 
and tones before the spectacle of his noble bounty, lest any, the smallest, payment of 
the dues of the countess should be demanded. Rightly interpreting him to be by 
nature incapable of asking pardon, or acknowledging a wrong done by him, however 
much he might crave exemption from blame and seek for peace, she kept to her mask 
of injury, though she hated unforgivingness ; and she felt it little, she did it easily, 
because her heart was dead to the man. 

My lord’s hand touched her on her shoulder, propitiatingly in some degree, in his 
dumb way. 

Offended women can be emotional to a towering pride, that bends while it assumes 
unbendingness: it must come to their sensations, as it were a sign of humanity in the 
majestic, speechless king of beasts; and they are pathetically melted, abjectly hypo- 
critical ; a nice confusion of sentiments, traceable to a tender bosom’s appreciation of 
strength and the perceptive compassion for its mortality. 

In the case of the alienated wife, whose blood is running another way, no foul 
snake’s bite is more poisonous than that indicatory touch, however simple and slight. 
My lord’s hand, lightly laid on Aminta’s shoulder, became sensible of soft warm flesh 
stiffening to the skeleton. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814. 
PART IIL 


URING the month of November 1813, the 


French armies, after their defeat at Leipzig, 
were driven helter-skelter towards the 
Rhine, and the Allies in their wake ap- 
proached that river on their way to Paris. 
When the Allied sovereigns reached Frank- 
fort, the difficulties of their great task seem 
to have impressed them, for they began to 
realise how unequal their generals were to 
cope with Napoleon. It is _ therefore 
scarcely to be wondered at that, notwith- 
standing their recent successes, they were 
still prepared to treat with him on terms 
that would have left him as sovereign over 
a greater France than any of its legitimate 
kings had ever ruled over. Besides, his 
father-in-law, the Emperor of Austria, had 


not yet resolved to dethrone his own daughter. They offered him as frontiers the 
Pyrenees, Switzerland and the Rhine to the sea, besides giving him Nice and Savoy. 
These were the boundaries which had been the day-dream of Louis XIV., and 
which Marlborough’s victories had alone prevented him from securing. 

When 1814 opened, Napoleon’s position was critical. With the exception of the 
fortresses which he still unwisely held on the Oder, the Vistula, and elsewhere, he 
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had lost the whole of Germany. All the great military powers had become—one 
after the other—his enemies, and their armies were in full march for Paris. Italy 
and Switzerland had just turned against him ; the English fleets had driven his flag 
off the ocean, and Wellington, at the head of a thoroughly organised army well 
experienced in war and flushed with recent victories, was already on French soil 
threatening his capital from the south. 

How seriously the defeats experienced at Moscow and Leipzig had wounded 
France, no man knew better than Napoleon. But in the game of war, time often 
brings many chances to the weaker side, and although he knew that everything was 
against him, he deliberately preferred to trust his luck and expose his country to the 
likelihood of a mortal blow rather than accept any terms which should injure his own 
future renown as a ruler anda conqueror. ‘To satisfy his craving for immortal fame 
the fair fields of France must be given over to the ravages of infuriated Cossacks 
and her capital occupied by revengeful Prussians. 

The France he had to work upon was, however, no longer the France of 1805. 
The fields were largely fallow from the lack of men and horses to till them, and 
nearly all agricultural work had devolved upon the women and children. After a 
quarter of a century of revolutionary horrors and imperial victories, exhausted France 
cried aloud for peace at any price ; but her despot would not hearken. He would 
not have it at the cost of his own glory and future fame, and for this cruel decision 
future ages will condemn him. Come what might, he was determined to immortalise 
his name by the display of what his great military genius could do under the most 
adverse circumstances. He would have it remembered by all generations of French- 
men that he had not despaired of the destinies and fortune of France even in her 
darkest hour. Under a pretended all-absorbing love for her he hoped to hide the 
burning craze for fame and immortal renown which filled his thoughts from boyhood 
to his death. He kept for his brother’s ear alone that, according to his views of 
this world, “it is better to die a king than to live as a prince.” 

In ancient history we read of men who lived almost exclusively for fame, for 
the admiration of future generations. ‘They cared little for the hardships and the 
pains of war, or how others suffered from them, as long as they might hope thereby 
to render their names immortal. But in this thirst for the applause and worship of 
peoples yet unborn, few have equalled, none have exceeded Napoleon. He entered 
public life at a time when those around him daily ransacked the histories of Greece 
and Rome for tales of national heroism, when even the unlettered crowd had learnt 
to babble of Czesar and of Brutus, and when the names of Leonidas, Epaminondas, 
Fabricius, Hannibal, Scipio and others, were’ household words constantly on the 
lips of the real as well as the sham actors in what were then the appalling tragedies 
of every-day life. Immortal renown was the great aim of Napoleon, and no man 
at any period ever achieved it to a greater degree. No man ever lived more 
for the future than he did. Very early in his career he felt that historians would 
class him with Cyrus, Alexander, Mahomet, and the greatest conquerors who had 
overrun the earth, He knew that his reign would be compared with that of 
Charlemagne, Henri IV. and Louis XIV. ; and his ambition was to leave behind him 
a name greater than theirs. Were he now to make peace on .the Allies’ conditions, 
how could he meet on equal terms the spirits of other great conquerors in those 
Elysian fields of which he loved to talk ? 

His mind was of that peculiarly superstitious nature that, whilst we may assume 
he had never bent a knee in true reverence to his Maker, he did firmly believe 
that some good spirit watched over him and secured him success. ‘This guardian 
angel had pulled him through many great difficulties, more than once even converting 
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defeat into victory. Why should Fortune now turn her back upon the ablest soldier 
of the age, the wisest and greatest man alive! His thoughts were more occupied 
with future history and as to how posterity would regard him, than with the present 
and the events taking place around him. Peering afar off into future ages it would 
seem as if the glare dazzled his eyes, so that he had no power to take in any exact 
estimate of the things near and immediately surrounding him. As a soldier he 
had equalled the fame of ‘Turenne, even perhaps of Marlborough: as a king he had 
brought France greater renown than Louis XIV. ; but he would not, like that monarch, 
self-styled “ the Great,” sign away all his glory in any second treaty of Utrecht. 

Throughout this campaign Napoleon did all he could to give to his operations 
the colour of a national war waged, as in 1792, in defence of France against invaders 
bent upon her destruction. He did his best to pose as a national hero,—he was an 
inimitable actor,—and when. we read in French histories of the Allied hosts drawn 
from all points of the compass who were then converging upon Paris, we are apt 
to think of him as the soldier-patriot, disputing every inch of French territory ; as 
the giant driven to bay, with his back to the wall, dealing out knock-me-down blows 
first to one then to the other of his antagonists as each in turn dared to assail him. 
The mind naturally recurs to young William of Nassau’s heroic defence of Holland 
when it was invaded by Louis XIV. We remember William’s splendid patriotism 
during that prolonged struggle: how he fought almost against hope; how at last, 
sooner than surrender his country to the invader, he gave back to the sea whole 
provinces which his industrious countrymen had reclaimed from the Northern 
Ocean; and how, when tempted by the French king with offers of personal 
sovereignty, he said he would die in the last ditch sooner than forsake the people 
who had trusted him. But our William III. was a real patriot and hero, and, super- 
human as I believe Napoleon’s genius to have been, I cannot feel that in the three 
last years of his wars he either proved himself a hero or a true French patriot. 
Had he loved his own personal renown less and France more, how different would 
have been his end! how much useless loss of life, how much misery and defeat 
he would have spared France! When 
we think of all this, I can well under- 
stand the Frenchmen who, loathing his 
memory, remind us that when, as a 
youth, he was talking of his future to 
his most intimate school friend, he said : 
“T will do these Frenchmen all the 
harm I can.” 

Upon his return to Paris after Leipzig 
he called, as usual, for large levies, but 
few except mere boys answered the call. 
He could not find horses for his cavalry, 
and many of the newly enrolled foot had 
neither muskets nor belts. Most of the 
National Guard were in sabots and 
blouses. He wanted money, but time 





was still more required, and to gain it 
he strove to obtain an armistice early in 
the campaign. ‘The Allies would not 
listen to the proposal. They would 
make peace at once on their own terms, but would not halt, even to make it, until 
they had reached Paris. Napoleon never trusted to his luck more than in 1814, 
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but he felt that in the very vastness of the combination against him there were many 
elements that might at any moment declare in his favour. 
stood the inherent weakness of all 
Coalitions: on this point, as on many 
others, he had not studied Marlborough’s 
campaigns in vain. He very naturally 
looked for the chances which would be 
afforded him by an Allied Army com- 
manded by three sovereigns, all more 
or less jealous of one another, and each | 
with special interests to serve. 

The nine weeks’ campaign of 1814 | 
was the only defensive one Napoleon 
ever waged. In his previous wars he 
had always taken the initiative, and, 
assuming a vigorous and rapid offensive, 
overwhelmed his enemy, not only by 
superior strategy but by the force and 
rapidity,of his blows, until his adversary 
lay prostrate before him, bleeding from 
every pore. 

By November 1st, having placed the 
Rhine between his disorganised troops and the enemy, his first idea was to hold that 
river if possible, in order to retain the provinces on its left bank as a recruiting ground, 
and to obtain a revenue from them. He had not expected that the Allies would have 
embarked in a winter campaign, and had fondly hoped that, protected by that river, he 
would have had time allowed him to reorganise his army, and, by the augmentation of 
another conscription, to prepare it for a new campaign in the following spring. But 
although his energy was as fierce as ever and his plans and arrangements stamped with 
all his usual ability, and although the Allies moved slowly and timidly and ignorantly 
after they had crossed the Rhine, and although he won what he announced in Paris 


He thoroughly under- 





as victories, he never was given the time he required to drill or arm and equip 
the conscripts who obeyed the Senate’s call for 300,000 fresh soldiers. As soon as 
he found that the Allies were actually crossing into France, most people now think 
that he should have made peace upon the best terms he could obtain. 

Many ambitious self-seekers mistake their own personal aims and their mad 
quest after personal fame for the good and the renown of their country,—this is not 
uncommon in political life. But Napoleon was far too shrewd and able a man to 
entertain any such illusion, although he always strove to impress France with the 
conviction that whatever he did was done purely in her interests, and that in 1814 
he was only fighting in her cause. When a prisoner at St. Helena he mendaciously 
strove to make the world accept this explanation of his strange and reckless conduct 
in that year. 

Determined to carry on the war, as soon as the Allies began to cross the Rhine 
he felt that with his weakened forces it was hopeless to think of maintaining 
himself on that river. He accordingly ordered the corps under Ney, Victor 
and Marmont to fall back upon Verdun, Chalons and Bar-sur-Aube before the 
advancing enemy. Besides these, there were also available MacDonald’s corps and 
the guard under Mortier and Oudinot. In this year’s war the number of troops 
engaged is more than usually uncertain ; besides, Napoleon’s very rapid movements, 
and the great exposure to which his men were subjected, thinned his ranks day by 
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day. In all wars, forced marches and constant movement soon cause the strength 
of battalions to dwindle away even in fine weather; but the cold and rain of winter, 
and the irregularity of supplies which repeated forced marches entail, increase the 
rate of diminution enormously. ‘The whole of his drilled and equipped army at the 
date when the Allies passed the Rhine was only something between seventy and 
eighty thousand, of which about one-fourth were cavalry: his proportion of guns 
to men was much larger than was usual at that period. During the progress of 
the campaign he frequently received small reinforcements which materially increased 
his strength ; those which joined the Allies were more numerous, but they brought 
with them much sickness contracted during their long line of march, 

Though Napoleon recovered fairly well from the disasters of Moscow, he never 
did so from the defeat at Leipzig. For the campaign of 1813 he had still untouched 
in the vaults of the Tuileries an immense reserve fund upon which to draw when 
money grew scarce, and the manhood of the country had not been as yet exhausted. 
This was all changed now, and the taxes had become enormous: that on income 
alone was 25 per cent. for all non-military people. ‘This caused the rich and the 
middle classes to long for a Bourbon restoration, and reduced the poor to abject 
want. But the taxes came in slowly, and Napoleon soon spent all the ready 
money which remained to him in refitting his retreating army and in equipping 
the new levies he was collecting. France had no longer her former faith in him, 
and began at last to regard his wars as both endless and aimless. ‘The strictly 
enforced conscriptions of the last two years had denuded the land of young men: 
the only males to be seen in the villages were the boys and old men. In fact, 
he had forestalled the annual contingents of recruits by some years. In every 
department of the Empire there was now a decided inclination to resist the conscrip- 
tion as far as men could safely venture to do so. In many districts those drawn 
to be soldiers had taken to the woods. ‘The worst features of the press-gang 
in its most oppressive days were distanced by the cruelties of Napoleon’s latest 
conscriptions. Of the 300,000 men voted to reinforce his army after the disasters 
of Leipzig, only 63,000 had answered the call by January 31st, 1814. The unwisdom 
and inexpediency of his “Continental system” was now openly acknowledged and 
freely spoken of, and amongst what we may at least by courtesy style the ruling classes 
under such a ruler, there had grown up a craving for that tranquil prosperity which 
it was now generally believed that his wars made impossible. The shocks caused 
by his recent disasters seemed at last to have aroused France from the state of 
intoxication into which the dazzling glory of his former victories had sunk her. 
The Royalists, the Republicans, the Priest-party, as well as the scheming politicians of 
the Talleyrand type, all were now encouraged by the aspect of affairs within the 
very borders of France, to intrigue against Napoleon and his oppressive rule. The 
Legislative Body, his faithful slaves as long as he was victorious, now plucked up 
courage to ask for guarantees for popular liberty, and even ventured to restrict his 
demands for money. He dismissed them in anger; and the Senate, still in awe of 
him, gave him all he wanted. But this summary dismissal of the Legislature tended 
to reduce his influence and his power to obtain from a discouraged, as well as an 
impoverished people, the men and supplies he then so urgently needed. Indeed, 
such became the state of public feeling that he did not dare to render that popular 
force, the National Guard, as really effective as he might have done. 

Napoleon’s aims were still directed to great objects, as if he had met with no 
crushing disasters during the two previous years, and his schemes were still so vast, so 
far-reaching, that he would not bring down his thoughts to so restricted a compass as 
the mere defence of France. Bent on great plans for future action, he had in 1812-13 
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left a considerable army behind him in the fortresses of Germany which, employed 
on the Elbe in 1813, might have insured him victory. In the same way he could not 
now make up his mind to concentrate all his resources for the defensive campaign 
which he clearly saw was then before him. The thirty or forty thousand seasoned 
troops with which Suchet held Catalonia would have been an invaluable addition 
to his small army in the plains of Champagne ; Eugene was operating in Italy with 
an army of about the same strength ; Augereau at Lyons was organising a new force ; 
and Soult might have spared some valuable troops, had Napoleon ordered him to 
restrict his army to purely defensive operations against Wellington. As in the previous 
year’s campaign, Napoleon’s general plan of operations was too ambitious, and was 
not in scale with the actual position in which he then found himself. 

In judging of Napoleon’s decision to hold on as long as he could to the largest 
possible extent of territory, both in 1813 and the following year, we must not, however, 
forget that he was fighting for recruiting eee = 
areas. Wherever there were enough 
French troops to maintain his authority 
he was able to raise soldiers, for he 
still had zealous friends in every 
province ; but as soon as his authority 
was no longer recognised, the countries 
so lost to him too often became a 
valuable recruiting ground for his 
enemies. For example, when the 
Confederation of the Rhine had been 
broken up as the result of his recent 
misfortunes, nearly 150,000 troops 
that had previously fought under his 
banner were transferred to swell the 
armies opposed to him. The countries 
which had formed that Confederation, 
being nearest to France, were of all 
others then the most important on 
that account. 

Some of Napoleon’s best troops 
had come from Piedmont and Tus- 
cany—in fact, Eugene’s army was 
almost entirely recruited in Italy 
—but at the same time, to have 
brought them into France might have entailed their loss through desertion to the 
enemy, as had happened in the cases of Saxony, Wurtemberg and Bavaria when 
Napoleon evacuated those kingdoms. Besides, he counted on Eugéne’s army, aided 
by Augereau, to secure the alliance and assistance of the Swiss, amongst whom 
Napoleon had many ardent friends. It was his intention that Eugéne, thus supported, 
should fall upon the Allies’ lines of communication after their armies had entered 
France, and he hoped that the warlike inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine would 
be thus encouraged to act with greater vigour in the enemy’s rear, As a matter of 
fact, those two provinces did strenuously oppose the advance of the Allies. With 
the exception of Augereau’s comparatively small army, Napoleon could hardly count 
upon assistance from any of these sources if he restricted his plan of operation 
to the fields watered by the Marne and the Seine, where it was evident he must 
fight to protect Paris. But, on the other hand, if Eugene’s army joined him, the 
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Emperor of Austria would be able to move his troops under Bellegarde from Italy 
into France. 

The case of his armies in Spain was different. It is difficult not to think that 
Napoleon was indulging in expectations there which the battle of Vittoria had made 
unworthy of serious consideration. ‘Time pressed, and as soon as he found that the 
Allies meant to cross the Rhine he should have sent back Ferdinand to Madrid ; 
but instead of doing this, we find him at the eleventh hour negotiating terms for 
that king’s restoration. His reason for this was, that he hoped by keeping up the 
army under Soult to a respectable figure and by retaining possession of Catalonia 
with the army of Suchet, to so arrange matters with Spain that, under the returned 
monarch, Wellington’s position would be rendered politically impossible. Relieved 
of all pressure from that quarter if the English had been thus obliged to withdraw 
from Spain, he might be able to rally to him the armies of both Soult and Suchet. 

But Wellington’s complete victory at Vittoria had stamped these schemes with the 
ominous words, “ too late.” Suchet’s hold upon Catalonia had become little more than 
an isolated and irrelevant detail, which, if persisted in, could only involve the ultimate 
loss of the French garrisons stationed in that province; and Soult’s army, though 
admirably led, was unable to withstand Wellington’s triumphant invasion of France. 
It is dangerous, indeed presumptuous, for any soldier to criticise Napoleon’s military 
conceptions and plans ; but it strikes military students of this campaign that he would 
have done better had he restricted Soult’s army to gaining time by an active defensive 
on the Pyrenean frontier and ordered every French soldier that could be spared from it 
and from Spain generally to join his army in the valleys of the Marne and the Seine. 

As long as the French arms were victorious in Central Europe, the elements of 
opposition to his authority were apparently feeble and were easily suppressed wherever 
they showed themselves ; but as soon as the ebbing tide of failure set in and that 
Napoleon’s star was seen to be undoubtedly on the- wane, the decline of his power 
proceeded with an increasing rapidity until the final crash came. The vast French 
Empire of 1811 provided him with immense resources in men. He commanded 
the services of Poles, Italians, Swiss, Saxons, Danes, Wurtembergers, and Bavarians, 
and he was able to extract money and material from others who were not friendly 
to him. As his dominion, however, became reduced in extent by every step he took 
in retreat, not only were these supplies cut off, but the larger became the armies 
opposed to him. The zealous self-sacrifice of whole nations, supported by the 
inexhaustible wealth of England, brought successively into the field masses of men 
who eventually swept away his power as an ever-increasing avalanche pouring down 
upon the collapsing structure of his Empire. 

There is yet another excuse for Napoleon’s determination to fight rather than 
make peace in 1814. Before the Allies crossed the Rhine he had calculated that 
they would make large detachments for the purpose of besieging the fortresses in 
which he had left garrisons behind. He also thought they would require armies for 
various duties in the provinces now being restored to their legitimate rulers. He 
did not, consequently, anticipate so large a disproportion between his own army and 
that of the Allies when both had taken the field in France. But before crossing 
the Rhine the Allies had almost exclusively employed their militia to invest or 
besiege the French garrisons in Germany; and in their advance from that river 
towards Paris they stopped to besiege no fortress, contenting themselves with observing 
or investing them. ‘This was what Marlborough intended to do when, early in his 
wars, he urged the Dutch to allow him to march direct upon Paris and there dictate 
terms to Louis XIV. 

I have thus dwelt upon the larger features of the war in 1814 because I think 
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it is misleading to the student of history to direct his attention exclusively to the 
operations in the valleys of the Marne and the Seine. I am glad to find that of 
late years there has been a natural tendency, amongst those who carefully follow 
all the events in Napoleon’s career, to revolt against any isolated treatment of this 
campaign as a kind of academic study upon the influence on defensive operations 
of two lines of river in a theatre of war. The able summary of this campaign by 
Sir E. Hamley, and the manner in which he has treated its remarkable events, has 
long tended, in my opinion, to unduly concentrate attention upon the movements 
of the Allies and of Napoleon between the Marne and the Seine, to the exclusion 
of all the other influences which helped to bring about the abdication of the great 
soldier-Emperor. In almost every campaign the questions which determine a general 
in his decisions are of a much wider scope than the mere strategical or tactical move- 
ments which can be executed along [7 
certain features of a particular line 
of country. But, at any rate, “ the 
decline and fall of Napoleon” 
cannot be well understood unless 
we fully realise the basis upon 
which his power and supremacy 
rested, and how seriously that 
foundation had been already shaken 
before the Allies crossed the Rhine. 
No technical criticism of his mag- 
nificent strategy or professional 
analysis of his splendid tactics on 
the field of battle will suffice. By 
the end of 1813 there were about 
a million of men under arms for 
the avowed object of pulling down 
Napoleon from his position as 
Dictator in Europe, but we must 
study the moral as well as the 
physical forces that worked against 
him if we would fully comprehend 
his fall. Throughout the greater 
part of Europe there were two 
parties then, one favourable, the 
other bitterly hostile to him. The 
first was still under the influence 
of the enormous advantages they had gained through the French Revolution and 
from the success of its armies; the second was smarting under the pressure of 
Napoleon’s Continental System, and the remembrance of the many injuries and 
insults received from his soldiers. ‘Time, and the shortness of human memory 
for favours received, had acted against the party friendly to him, and every day 
strengthened that which hated him. The agencies which Captain Mahan has so 
ably traced in his interesting work on the influence of sea-power were also at work 
against him; but there were others also. The spoliation of Italy and Switzerland, 
the gradual springing up in all the provinces of ancient Germany of a common 
German feeling bitterly hostile to France, and the social reforms introduced into 
Prussia by the able statesmanship of Stein, were amongst the chief causes which 
acted powerfully in developing a determined opposition to Napoleon’s supremacy. 
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The Allies built a golden bridge for his retreat over the Rhine, as their pursuit, 
after Leipzig, was feeble in the extreme. They did not begin to cross that river 
until December 21st, 1813, having reached it in three columns: one had marched 
upon the Lower Rhine through Holland, sweeping, as it passed, that nation into 
the coalition against Napoleon; another under Blucher, about 50,000 strong, upon 
the Middle Rhine at Coblentz; and the third and largest, about 120,000 men, under 
Schwarzenberg, upon Bale, where it crossed by the stone bridge. Bale belonged 
to Switzerland which threw in its lot with the Coalition. Before the end of the 
year the two last-named armies were assembled in the valleys of the Marne and the 
Seine. They were no longer prepared to grant Napoleon the favourable terms they had 
proposed at Frankfort, for they had begun to realise that there could be no permanent 
tranquillity in Europe as long as he was left to rule France upon any conditions. 

Before passing the Rhine the Allies issued a manifesto to the French people, 
declaring that it was their wish to see France strong and prosperous. ‘They 
endeavoured to impress upon all classes that it was Napoleon alone who stood 
between them and the peace which was so ardently longed for. Their “only conquest,” 
they said, “should be peace—a peace that should give permanent repose to France 
and to all Europe.” Following the example of the old Directory, they declared they 
did not make war upon the people, but upon their rulers. The Allied armies were 
generally received with cordiality as friends come to give them back peace. To the 
shame, however, of the invaders, they sullied their operations by great excesses; but 
when we remember how all grades in the French army had pillaged and oppressed 
the inhabitants of Central Europe, it is not to be wondered at that, having in their 
turn become conquerors, they should take vengeance for the wrongs and insults they 
had previously endured. 

Napoleon now found himself under the unlooked-for necessity of having to defend 
his capital against the Allies, who were marching upon it. Amongst the unfavourable 
conditions under which he was compelled to begin this struggle, the retired position 
of his fortresses, behind the Rhine frontier, was a serious misfortune. Hitherto his 
war policy had always been to dictate terms to his enemies in ‘heir capitals, and 
the result of his far-reaching conquests was that he had neglected the girdle of 
fortresses with which Louis XIV. had protected the eastern frontier of his kingdom. 
But that frontier had been left behind: it was not Napoleon’s frontier, and he had 
consequently thought it useless to spend money upon the maintenance of works 
designed to defend the bygone limits of a restricted France. These fortresses were 
not, therefore, in a state to resist any siege. Besides, typhus fever, too often the 
scourge of a defeated army, was decimating his troops in those places, having been 
imported from Russia and by the garrisons lately withdrawn from Germany. 

Napoleon saw the net that was being drawn around him by the mighty hosts 
which now threatened Paris from all points. But he was not without hope, for he 
could foresee in the coming struggle numerous possibilities for the exercise of his 
commanding ability ; and one of the most striking peculiarities of his declining fortunes 
was, that he based his calculations more upon the possible than the probable. He 
believed that his army in the Pyrenees, under the skilful leadership of Soult, would 
suffice to keep Wellington at a distance long enough to enable him to dispose of 
his own immediate antagonists. He calculated much upon the national spirit which 
the invasion of France would call forth; and although it was not as strong or as 
pronounced as he had anticipated, it is most creditable to the oppressed and ruined 
people that it did show itself, especially in some districts. He believed this feeling 
would animate his soldiers, and inspire them with a dash and valour even greater 
than ever. His was an army of Frenchmen fighting to defend the soil of France: 
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what might he not therefore expect from them under his superlatively able leadership ? 
Opposed to him were the armies of three nations and many principalities, each with 
its special aims and jealousies. One was the army of his father-in-law, who was 
present with it and would not surely allow his daughter to be deposed or her 
husband driven into exile. No one knew better than he did the weakness of a 
divided command, especially when the commanders were like those now pursuing 
him. Schwarzenberg—the nominal commander-in-chief of the Allied armies—was a 
poor and extremely timid strategist under all circumstances, but in front of Napoleon 
he was apparently so awed that his habitual want of dash and hesitating slowness 
led him into an inordinate dissemination of his forces. In many ways he resembled 
some of the Austrian generals whom Napoleon had destroyed years before. He was, 
in fact, just the sort of commander to give his great antagonist the opportunities 
he wanted and would be sure to make good use of. ‘Blucher was a man of entirely 
different metal: a soldier by instinct, a dashing leader by disposition and temper. 
Though old, he was overflowing with energy. Not learned in the science of war, 
he was apt to be rash, but his reckless 
daring was now kept within bounds by 
the highly educated Gneisenau and 
Muffling, who never left him. $ 

The immediate object of the Allied ‘ 
sovereigns, upon crossing the Rhine, 
was the occupation of Paris, but the 
general plan they adopted to secure it 
was extremely faulty. For the con- 
venience of subsistence, they unwisely 
distributed their armies over a_ wide 
front, as if there had been no great 
master of war within the zone of 
operations, watching for an opportunity 
to beat them in detail. Instead of 
moving upon the enemy’s capital by 








converging lines, so that Napoleon F 
should not be able to seriously attack Sah Coie 
one without having the others on his 

O'Connor. 


flank, they marched with great intervals 
between their armies, which were consequently unable to support one another. 
They entirely ignored the fact that the shortest and quickest and safest way 
to reach Paris was through the destruction of Napoleon’s army. As_ they 
manceuvred, they threw away to a large extent the only one great advantage they 
possessed—that of vastly superior numbers. Schwarzenberg’s timid movements may 
or may not have been controlled by Metternich, but notwithstanding the many 
checks and defeats experienced by the Allies, as a matter of fact they inflicted serious 
losses upon the French. ‘Though often driven back, they always returned to their 
advance upon Paris with undiminished numbers and with the renewed energy which 
the arrival of reinforcements always imparts, whilst their opponent’s army was 
dwindling away, having no reserves to maintain it. But, as in the previous year, the 
Allies still feared to tackle any body of troops with which Napoleon was known to 
be present. They courted action with his Marshals, but the ascendency which 
his very name exercised over them was still enormous. Schwarzenberg’s first idea 
was the safety of the Austrian army; and, feeling that he was no match for his 
great adversary, his mind seemed always more bent upon defensive than offensive 
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‘ “| combinations. He 
was not the man to 
conduct the invasion 
of France, especially 
when Napoleon was 
in the field against 
him. 

Let us now follow 
the general move- 
ments of the oppos- 
ing forces. 

Only two of the 
three armies of in- 
vasion to which I 
have referred 
marched for Paris— 
that of Schwarzen- 
berg from Langres 
down the valley of 
the Seine to Troyes, 
and that of Blucher 
from Nancy to Join- 
ville and down the 
Marne to St. Dizier. 
This separate line of 
advance was _ just 
what Napoleon most 
desired. It gave him 
the chance of beating 
first one, then the 
other. Blucher’s being the smaller body, he turned first upon him. His plan was 
excellent; but it failed through one of those accidents which in war have so often 
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frustrated the most ably devised schemes. An intercepted despatch disclosed the 
movement to the Allies. An indecisive action at Brienne, on January 28th, was 
succeeded by Napoleon’s defeat at La Rothitre on February 1st, where he lost heavily, 
and had 54 guns and 3000 men taken by the enemy. 

After this victory the Allies again separated their armies, whilst Napoleon fell 
back upon Nogent. In the meantime, whilst Schwarzenberg was slowly and timidly 
following the retreating Emperor, Blucher was pushing past beyond him to the 
north, making straight for Paris. In the haste of movement Blucher had, for the 
convenience of administration, broken up his army into detachments. Sacken, with 
15,000 men, was at Ferté-sous-Jouarre; York's corps was disseminated along the 
road towards Chateau Thierry; 50co Russians were at Champ-Aubert ; and Blucher 
himself was at Fere-Champenoise with 20,000 men. Here was a great chance for a 
man of Napoleon’s quick perception and decision. He first attacked and destroyed 
the Russians at Champ-Aubert, then turned upon Sacken, whom he defeated with 
a loss of 26 guns and 4ooo prisoners besides killed and wounded, the remnants 
of his force, together with York’s corps, being driven by Mortier northwards 
towards Soissons. Marmont, who, in full communication with Napoleon, had been 
slowly falling back before Blucher’s own corps during these events, was now 
joined by the Emperor. At Vauchamp Blucher found himself obliged to fall back, 
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and was vigorously pursued by Marmont, who surprised and defeated his rearguard 
of Russians under Ourousoff. In this retreat Blucher lost 15 guns and 8000 men. 

It was now Schwarzenberg’s turn. With the main army he had advanced towards 
Paris as far as the River Yeres, but was there held in check by Oudinot, Victor and 
Macdonald. Putting his Guards into carts and carriages, and marching night and 
day, Napoleon joined those Marshals on January 16th at Guignes. The following day 
he surprised the advance-guard of the Allies at Mormant, when this huge army fell 
back, pursued by Napoleon’s handful of men, and did not halt till beyond Troyes. 

This new condition of things weakened the Coalition, for each of the Allied 
sovereigns seemed more than ever to think of the position his own army would 
occupy at the end of the war, rather than of the measures required to bring it to 
aconclusion. Each was intent upon what was to be his share in the plunder when 
the terms of peace were settled. The fact that certain provinces were actually held by 
the troops of any one particular Power when the cessation of hostilities came about 
would be a strong argument in favour of their retention by that Power. 
; therefore anxious to place themselves in what would be the most advantageous position 


when the war should come to an end. Austria desired to secure large territory in 
Italy ; but as, thanks to Eugéne’s skilful generalship, Italy had not yet been conquered, 
Austrian statesmen had no desire whatever to bring about a premature peace. 
real director of the Austrian’s army’s movements at this time was not Schwarzenberg, 
but the wily Metternich. That subtle and crafty statesman had negotiated the 
secession of Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Saxony, and he thought that Austria’s claims 
to supersede France in the leadership of the states which had formed the Confederation 
of the Rhine should therefore be recognised. Having secured Murat’s co-operation 
against his former master and benefactor, he had every hope of being able in a short 
} time to expel Eugene and occupy the Italian provinces. In order, however, to be 
in a position to enforce Austria’s claims to these advantages, it was necessary that 
the Austrian army should be kept as strong as possible. He was quite willing that 
Blucher, in his eagerness to seize Paris, should knock the Prussian and the Russian 
armies to pieces, but he was determined that Schwarzenberg should do nothing 
of the kind with his army. The tardy appearance in Switzerland at this time of 


Augereau’s corps, in the rear of the 
Allies, came, therefore, as a convenient 
excuse for what’ was otherwise desirable 
—I mean, the further falling back of 
the Grand Army. The Allies of Austria 
were quite alive to the true nature of 
Metternich’s policy, and to the reasons 
which dictated it, but they were not in 
a position to quarrel with her about it. 
They were consequently compelled to 
bend to the inevitable and devise a plan 
of campaign to accord with her obvious 
intentions. 

Under strong pressure from England, 
Bernadotte had despatched from the 
north the corps of Woronzoff and Bulow 
to support Blucher in his next attempt 
to reach Paris by the valley of the 
Marne. The former joined Blucher 
when Wintzingerode’s corps had taken 





Suchet. 
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possession of Soissons, and St. Priest was bringing up a reinforcement of some 12,000 
men through the Ardennes and Chalons. Blucher’s army, including these, was over 
100,000 strong. It was now decided that Blucher should play the first and active part 
in the campaign, whilst Schwarzenberg remained on the defensive : if Napoleon turned 
upon Blucher’s army, the Grand Army under Schwarzenberg was to advance cautiously ; 
and, disgusted as the other members of the Coalition were at such a plan of operations, 
they were made to feel it was all they could expect from their Austrian allies. 

Napoleon had arrived before Troyes on February 22nd ; and on the 24th Blucher, 
without waiting to get his army in hand, pushed forward to attack Marmont on 
the Marne. Marmont fell back before the fiery Prussian towards La Ferté sous 
Jouarre. There he was within supporting distance by Mortier, who had been watching 
Wintzingerode, who had moved from Soissons to Rheims, and Bulow, who had reached 
Laon. As soon as Wintzingerode had quitted Soissons, Mortier recaptured it, and 
placed in it a fairly strong garrison under General Moreau.* Mortier and Marmont 
together could only muster 12,000 men, but, by a skilful use of the Marne and the 
Ourcq, they checked Blucher’s advance beyond the latter river till March 1st, when 
they were reinforced by 6000 men from Paris. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, leaving ‘Troyes on February 27th, hastened with 25,000 men 
to the support of his Marshals, and was at Ferté-sous-Jouarre, in Blucher’s rear, by 
March 1st. Napoleon’s prospects of dealing Blucher a deadly blow now seemed 
most brilliant, and he must have felt as if he had him already in the hollow of his 
hand. Blucher had no choice but to retreat in all haste northwards by way of Soissons. 
But Napoleon knew that it was held by Moreau, and that its defences had recently 
been improved. He at once pushed Marmont and Mortier in pursuit, and on 
March 3rd crossed the Marne with his own force in support of them. Blucher had 
called to him Wintzingerode, and also Bulow, who had arrived vd Holland and 
Belgium, and who, upon reaching Soissons, had induced Moreau to surrender just 
at the moment when Napoleon was expecting to gain the full advantage of a fortified 
post on Blucher’s only possible line of retreat. It is difficult to say what might have 
happened had Moreau done his duty ; for, with an army recently defeated, to be forced 
across an unfordable river by an antagonist of Napoleon’s calibre is an ugly business 
under all circumstances. It is certain that Moreau was not a traitor, but he was a 
weak-kneed creature, unworthy of any responsibility in war. Napoleon was furious, and 
most justly so, when he heard the news. ‘ Have that miserable creature arrested,” 
he wrote, “and also the members of the council of defence: have them arraigned 
before a Military Commission consisting of general officers, and, in God’s name, see 


that they are shot in twenty-four hours.” Had Moreau held out for a day and a half 


longer than he did, I cannot see how Blucher could have escaped an overwhelming 
disaster. Thiers refers to this surrender in his usual inflated terms as, next to 
Waterloo, the most fatal event in French history. ‘This may be a great exaggeration ; 
but, as far as the war of 1814 in France was concerned, it is not too much to say 
that Napoleon’s star set when Soissons surrendered. No such other opportunity 
again presented itself in this campaign. 


WOLSELEY. 


* This General Moreau must not be confounded with Napoleon’s old rival for power, who had been 
killed the previous year by a chance round shot. 


(70 be continued.) 
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i 3 v ‘*T’ve had my share of pastime, and I've done 
j A my share of toil, 

i i And life is short—the longest life a span ; 
i I care not now to tarry for the corn or for 
i 





the oil, 
Or for the wine that maketh glad the 








heart of man. 





For good undone, and gifts misspent, and 





resolutions vain, 





*Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I 
know 








I should live the same life over, if I had to 





live again ; 





7. Pe And the chances are I go where most 
fi men go.” 

CP 3 = ; 

a ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, 


“DOG” KELLAREY’S LUCK-PENNY. 
1872. 


SATURDAY NIGHT ON AN AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELD. 





HE bar of the “ Jolly Diggers” is crowded. 

News has gone abroad that “ Dog” Kellarey has 
broken out again; and as he always takes care to have 
his little bouts remembered, a crowd soon collects. 

On this particular Saturday he has set himself to try 
conclusions with “ Kangaroo Jack,” of the Midas Claim. 
It is a gorgeous struggle,--even old Wall-eyed Bill, 
who is exacting in such matters, is compelled to admit 
that. They fight anyhow and everywhere, under tables 

and over chairs—while the lamps flare, the dogs bark, and the crowd expresses its 
admiration in language full of picturesque detail. 
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“ Kangaroo Jack” tires after the twenty-sixth round, and his friends carry him to 
his tent minus one eye and plus concussion of the brain. 

Then, when “ Dog” Kellarey counts his broken fingers, and states his intention 
of “wiping hell out of the crowd,” every one suddenly remembers the unguarded 
state of his tent and vanishes into the darkness, not to reappear until the sound 
of the coach-horn is heard on Portugee Hill. 

The arrival of the weekly coach, bearing her Majesty’s mails, is an occasion of 
great importance, and ranks even before New Finds or Warden’s decisions. Only 
once has it been outshadowed ; and that was by the appearance of a real, live, 
black-coated, never-to-be-forgotten parson, who not only washed daily, but—— well, 
well! as he doesn’t come into this story, why should I tell you of the pious man’s 
peculiarities ? 

About eleven o’clock the coach creaks and groans up the street, to pull up 
before the flaming lights of the “Jolly Diggers.” It is a curious, lumbering old 
construction, riding on leather springs, and drawn by five strong horses—a sort 
of badly brought-up cross between an antique mourning coach and a dilapidated 
Indian ghari. 

The driver, to whom is entrusted the Lives and Hereafters of the half-dozen 
passengers, travels the two hundred and forty miles between the Gold Fields and 
civilisation twice weekly, and is always preternaturally thirsty. Custom, however, 
forbids his leaving the box before he has seen his horses unharnessed and led 
away, and exchanged the usual pleasantries with ois own particular admirers. 
When in due time he does descend, passengers, diggers, loafers and dogs escort 
him into the hotel, and in half an hour the excitement is over. 

On this occasion, however, it is destined to last Jonger; for “ Dog 
advancing, invites the driver to take refreshment. 

After complying with the request, that individual goes out to the vehicle, to 
return with a bundle. ‘Then, unwrapping the shawls, he places on the table a 
baby girl. She cannot be more than two years old, and is fast asleep, her little 
head and its pretty curls pillowed on one tiny arm. 

Every one presses round to look, with the exception of ‘“ Dog” Kellarey, who has 
no curiosity in the matter of babies. Then questions pour in thick and fast: ‘‘ Whose 
is it?” “ Where’d ye get the kiddy, matey ?” “ Whose youngster is it, Bill ?” etc., etc. 

Any other man would be bewildered—not so Bill Burns. He says slowly and 
solemnly, as if aware of his unique importance, “ For ‘ Dog’ Kellarey!” 

“What!” shouts that gentleman, “that’s a lie, you Bill! Who says the 


” 


Kellarey, 


” 





kid’s for me ?” 

“JT do!” replies the driver. “ Poll Waites of Wild Dog shoved it aboard, along 
with its duds, for yer. ‘The little ’un’s father pegged out on Saturday—‘ Flash Dick’ 
f Wild Dog Creek. “Is last words was, ‘Sen’ the kid to my old mate “ Dog” 
Rainey” an’ so I fetched it along, and the passengers maue up the fare amongst 
‘em, so there’s nothin’ to pay, —there !” 

“Old Dick pegged out!” the “Dog” mumbles slowly-—“ flash old Dick the 
pegged out an’ sent ’is kid to me! Well, my blooming kerlonial !” 

The crowd is so tickled with the idea of “ Dog” Kellarey assis wet-nurse that it 





ventures upon a laugh. 

That laugh decides him, and stepping up alongside the sle> ping child he sings 
out: “The kid’s mine, an’ the man as laughs agin’ ’er laughs agin’ me. Now let’s 
"yo 


see ’im as is game to grin! 
He has evidently gone home, for no one answers. 


% # # # # w * 














Sunday morning, and 
“Dog” Kellarey’s claim is 
the centre of attraction. 
The Little Arrival of the 
previous night plays about 
the tent door. ‘The “ Dog,” 
fearing harm to her from 
his crowd of visitors, care- 
fully defines his boundary, 
and threatens dire penalties 
on the head of any man 
who crosses it. 


* * * 


News, news! — great 
and glorious news ! 

News which runs like 
wildfire through the Field, 
which flies from tent to 
tent — from the _ police- 


cells on the Hill to Dutch - 


Joe’s across the Flat, past 
the Eureka, down to the 
Day-dawn — never _ stop- 
ping until every one has 
heard it. 

“* Tog’ Kellarey’s pro- 
verbial bad luck has turned 
at last—he has bottomed 
on the Lead, the new claim 
has turned up trumps with 
a vengeance.” 

It is full of gold — 
specs, specimens and nug- 
gets. Not nuggets as small 
as peas, but large as tea- 
cups. Not here and there, 
but in a big deep lead, a 
fortune at every drive of 
the pick. 

The Luck-penny, -who 
has been sleeping im the 
shadow of the tent, watches, 
and chuckles at a piece of 
glittering mica. In his ex- 
citement the “ Dog” sings 
out,— 


“DOG” KELLAREY’S LUCK-PENNY. 








“She cannot be more than two years old.” 


“ Boys ! ’tis ’er ’as done it ; there’s the lass that brought me luck ! ” 


*% 


3pm. More excitement ! 
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A nugget weighing 50 lb.! The monster of the Field, a wonder of the country, 
and a fortune to its finder. 

Picks and shovels are thrown down, the roar of cradles and sluice-boxes stops 
as if by magic, and the excited crowd starts at a run for the Claim. 

On their arrival “ Dog” Kellarey says nothing, but for the second time he care- 
fully points out his boundary. He places his revolver on the cradle, ready to his 
hand, and bless you! the crowd understands what he means by that. 

The Luck-penny sucks her thumb and crows contentedly ; womanlike, she knows 
she is the centre of attraction. 

When the last visitor has departed, the “Dog” picks her up, and says em- 
phatically,— 

“Kinchin! It’s you as brought the luck to the old man. Now look here: three 





parts of that claim belongs to you. —— my kerlonial, it does!” 
And he meant it. 
* + * * * * * 
1892. 


A BRIGHT, fresh morning, with a few white clouds scattered about the heavens, the 
better to enhance the blueness of the sky beyond. 

A happy spring breeze dashing round corners, and 

playing the very mischief with silk hats and dainty / 
skirts, whistling through telegraph wires, and covering — 
the harbour with a coating of continuous white foam. 
A morning on which to feel thankful for existence. 

It is easily seen that something unusual is affecting 
the inhabitants of Potts Point, that fashionable suburb 
of luxurious Sydney. 

At St. Mary’s church door I find a large crowd 
assembled, representing all ranks of society, and, for 
the first time, obtain some dim idea of the event I 
am about to witness. In order to make doubly sure, 
I question an ancient lady, whose dress suggests 
connection with some 
charitable institution. 

At first she seems in- 
clined to treat my thirst 
for information with con- 
tempt ; but finally a desire 
for gossip overcomes her 
reticence, and she conde- 
scends to tell me all in one 
breath that “ This ’ere is 
to be the weddin’ o’ Miss 
Athelwood ; not but that 
‘er name ain’t Athelwood, 
but Kellarey. ’Eras’dow’d 
the alms-’ouses down the 
street—which times bein’ 
bad an’ a lone widder as 
’ad no ’usband an’ whose 
son is doin’ ’is last stretch, |; ae = 
bein’ as innocent as a babe ‘*The Luck-penny sucks her thumb and crows contentedly.” 





























“DOG” KELLAREY’S LUCK-PENNY. 


unborn. An’ rheumatiz’ 
bein’ that bad, she could 
curse, only she wouldn’t. 
And Miss O’Sullivan, as 
lives in No. 9, said as ’ow 
Miss Athelwood was worth 
well-nigh a ’alf million of 
money if she was worth a 
penny—not but that she 
shouldn’t be, seein’ as ’ow 
she was born on the gold 
diggin’s, and every one 
know’d them was good 
times. And a prettier and 
better lady never stepped, 
beggin’ ’er pardon for 
sayin’ so.” 

The old lady, once 
started, was hard to stop. 
But I was interested in 
Miss Athelwood, so ven- 
tured an inquiry as to her 
parentage. 

“Ah! well may yer say 
that; not but what yer 
mightn’t understand, seein’ 
as ’ow ye're a stranger in 
these parts. The poor 


young dear never ’ad no 


father to know but Mr. “/ stopped the dear old lady's family history by asking whum Miss Athelwood 
was about to marry.” 





Athelwood the lawyer. I 
’eard tell she were just fetched up from them gold fields by a feller called Kellarey 
—a miner chap, who give ’er to Mr. Athelwood along of a fortune which ’e said was 
‘ers. That’s twenty year or more now—the same year as my good man was took by 
the perlice for the Orange bushrangin’ case, an’ ’im not never so much as ’avin’ a 
‘alfpenny of the money, but only cut the cook’s throat with a , 

I stopped the dear old lady’s family history by asking whom Miss Athelwood was 
about to marry. As I put the question, an old and villainously dirty swagman placed 
his roll of blankets down at the church door and pushed his way towards us. 

“In beggin’ yer pardon,” my old lady went on, “ Miss Athelwood’s a-goin’ to 
marry, as it’s not in my mind to remember—a dook or a hearl, but I can’t say 
which on ’em. Haide-de-camp to the Governor they do say he is. But look! look! 
‘ere they comes !” 

Carriage after carriage rolled up to the church door and set down its load 
of fashionables. Then, amidst continuous cheering, Mr. and Miss Athelwood 
arrived. She looked surpassingly beautiful, and I noticed that the old swagman 
was so overcome with astonishment that he kept his eyes staring at the door 
long after she had passed through it and we had rushed into the church to see 
the ceremony. 

My whole attention was devoted to watching the bride. I could not drive 
her romance out of my head. She went up the aisle a nameless girl, the product 
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of a gold field, and re- 
| Vis turned, to the music of 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, a Countess and a 
member of one of the 
oldest families in Europe. 

After all the carriages 
had rolled away, and I was 
turning to go, the old 
swagman touched my arm, 
saying,— 

“ Mister! I’m a-goin’ to 
get yer to do me a favour ! ” 

Asking him what it was, 
he replied,-—— 

“Let’s go somewhere 
out o’ this, where we're 
alone, an’ I'll tell yer!” 

When we had adjourned 
to a more fitting place, my 
companion spoke. 

“T guess you'd call me 
a liar if I told you that 
I was the man as brought 
up that girl as we’ve just see 
married? But I am,—I’m 
‘Dog’ Kellarey sure enough, 
’im as give ‘er into Lawyer 
Athelwood’s ’ands_ twenty 
year ago, with ’er share of 
the mine that panned out 
go rich.” 

“Why don’t you go to 
her, then? I hear she’s 





“The old swagman touched my arm.” 


been hunting high and low for you!” 

“'That’s just it; I know she has. But d’yer think as I’m a-goin’ into the company 
0’ the likes o’ ’er friends? Not me! I’d be makin’ a fool o’ the girl, and she’d 
be ashamed o’ ’erself. No! I’ve tramped close on four hundred miles to see her 
married, and now I’m a-goin’ back into the Bush to-night for good. I want you to 
write this ’ere in a letter for me—it ain't much. Say, ‘ From “ Dog” Kellarey to ’ts 
Luck-penny on ’er Weddin’-day,’ and put in the corner, ‘ Z ain't forgot yer, mind !’” 

I wrote as he directed, and inclosed—what do you think? A baby’s little 
woollen shoe! 

The old man had kept this relic as his most sacred treasure for nearly 


twenty years. 


Guy Boorupy. 





























SERPENT-KILLING BIRDS. 


OO often have I heard our common mother, Nature, re- 
proached with carelessness of and inattention to some of 
her numerous progeny; but all such talking is distinctly 
libellous, and cannot be too severely condemned. What 
if she reserves a place in her maternal bosom for the 
serpent? she has her own private particular reasons for 
doing so; and who are we that we should judge or find 
fault with her? No doubt, from the ophidian point of view, 








we are quite as objectionable as any serpent of them all 
can be to us, and a little mutual forbearance goes a great way in preserving the 
peace in every well-regulated family. 

Children invariably, or at least so frequently as almost to bring the matter within 
the scope of universality, think they are a great deal more clever, and could manage 
the family affairs in a far more comfortable and appropriate manner, than their elders ; 
and we, the human children of our good old mother, are no exceptions to the rule. 
We smile knowingly, shrug our shoulders impatiently or, perhaps, defiantly, and admit 
the impeachment at once. We do know better, and we could rule and regulate the 
affairs of the world, not to say of the universe, in a much more sensible and rational 
manner than Mother Nature does, ever has done, or ever will do. Let there be no 
mistake on that point ; that is our firm belief, and we stake our reputation upon its 
accuracy and reasonableness. 

Serpents, for instance,—snakes of all kinds—of what possible use are they? They 
do not even gratify the esthetic sense, as other useless creatures do, but are loathly and 
pernicious, and altogether a mistake. What end do they subserve by their existence ? 
Surely they are one of Nature’s abortions or failures, and not a perfected work ? Every 
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other created thing views them with horror—men, monkeys, beasts of prey, other 
reptiles, birds ; and this brings me to the subject of the present paper. 

Not to mention our own owls, kites, carrion-crows, and ravens, which ali have 
a bitter antipathy to the ophidian race, comparatively harmless though they be in this 
land of ours, and kill them whenever found, even if they do not always devour their 
mangled remains, there are hosts of birds in other countries who gain their livelihood, 
so to speak, by the destruction of serpents. Ask an Australian colonist which of the 
many birds that adorn and enliven his primitive forests he holds in sincerest reverence ; 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, he will name the laughing jackass, as he calls the 
giant kingfisher (Dace/o gigantea), from the resemblance of its note to the braying of 
the costermonger’s donkey. If you then pursue the subject and ask why, he will answer 
you by the monosyllable “Snakes”; for it is a fact that the dacelo mainly lives on 
these poisonous reptiles, of which it destroys a goodly number in the course of 
a year. 

I do not mean to say, of course, that the giant kingfisher confines himself entirely 
to an ophidian diet ; for he eats lizards, harmless ones as well as some that are said 
to be venomous, and also frogs and toads, not to mention whole hosts of cicadas, 
mantides, and tree leeches. Whether he ever catches fish, after the manner of his 
European congener, is open to doubt, but I have been assured that he has been seen 
to do so, diving into water-holes for the purpose. It may be so—I do not deny the 
possibility ; but as he very frequently lives along way from water and but seldom in 
its immediate proximity, it may well be that his indulgence in piscatorial pursuits is 
an exceptional event in his otherwise blameless career. 

I once saw one of these birds catch a snake. It was a very hot day, and I had 
been tramping through the shadeless, or almost shadeless, bush for some hours ; and 
coming at last to a large old bushy mimosa, I had sat down on a fallen tree trunk 
in its shadow, for it is about the only one of the Australian trees that does not turn 
the edge of its leaves to the sun, which accounts for the shadeless condition of the 
bush ; but the mimosa is more considerate in this respect and affords a little relief 
to the weary and sun-parched wayfarer. Well, I had sat down in the shade of a 
mimosa, and was just on the point of dozing off to sleep when I became aware of the 
presence of a dacelo in one of the gum trees in front of me. He was sitting motionless 
on a dead limb, just as I have seen his English namesake do over a pond or a trout- 
stream, and suddenly he made a dash to within a very short distance of the spot where 
I sat, and presently flew back to his perch with something wriggling in his bill. It 
was a snake, evidently, that had been sleeping in the fierce sunshine just beyond the 
shelter of the clump of mimosa. Good gracious! that was rather an escape. I must 
have passed quite close to the deadly reptile, for it was a carpet-snake without doubt, 
and had it bitten me —— well, this article, and many more of which I have been guilty 
since then, would never have been written. 

The dacelo had seized the snake by the neck, and held it fast in spite of its violent 
struggles and writhings, banging its head against the hard bough on which he had 
perched, until he had reduced the evil-looking thing to a pulpy condition, when he 
somewhat relaxed his hold, braying the body, inch by inch, between his powerful 
mandibles, until the erstwhile formidable reptile was reduced to a limp and lifeless 
mass, not unlike a strip of recently-cut bullock hide, which he tossed into the air, 
and, catching it very cleverly by the tail, proceeded to engulf in his capacious maw, 
where the coiled-up remains of the reptile formed a projecting mass on the bird’s 
breast that was fully visible from the spot where I sat watching intently the 
uncanny proceedings. 
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The dacelo had been too much engrossed in capturing and preparing the 
snake for his eating, to take any notice of me, where I sat within a few yards 








LAUGHING JACKASS (Dacelo gigantea). 


of him; but when he had disposed of the snake he caught sight of me, ruffled 
up his feathers with a shriek compounded of laugh, groan, and bray, and flew 
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noisily off to digest his capture in peace elsewhere. As the intestinal tract of 
the dacelo is comparatively short, digestion with him is not a lengthened process ; 
consequently he requires to eat often, as well as freely, and from early dawn to 
dusk is on the look out for prey, of which he consumes an incredible quantity 
in the course of a day, that varies slightly in length throughout the antipodean 
year, the great extremes of summer and winter, days and nights, with which we 
are familiar in these latitudes, being there unknown. No wonder, then, that the 
laughing jackass—to give the bird his colonial name—is a favourite with the squatter 
and the bushman, and even with the digger; though the last in his “new chum” 
stage, fresh from “home,” holds nothing living sacred in the New World, as his 
custom was in the Old, but pots the dacelo as freely as he does the magpie or 
the pied or singing crows. 

A capital fellow, too, is that pied crow, handsome and lively, and clever to 
boot, and a general favourite, as he deserves to be, in the bush. True, his coat 
can only boast of two colours, black and white, and by no means displays the 
Josephian blaze of many hues that enlivens the outer bird of the laughing jackass ; 
but such black and white, and, in some cases, such grey between the shoulders ! 
Then his note. It has been asserted that the Australian birds have no song. No 
song! The traveller who set that calumny afloat can never have heard a magpie 
hailing the sun at his uprising, or speeding him to his bed of clouds in the west, 
into which he sinks with such adandon that at once he drops asleep, and suddenly 
darkness falls upon the land; but the magpie doesn’t care, he tucks his head 
under his wing, and goes to sleep too, perhaps to dream of the lithe and active 
snake that will make a breakfast for him in the morning; for the magpie or pied 
or singing crow is a serpent killer too, as well as the dacelo, and the native crane, 
and several other Australian birds. ‘True, he eats many other things as well— 
centipedes, for instance, and scorpions, which are quite as objectionable in their 
way as the snakes—but he does prey on the latter too, though he only tackles 
the little ones, which, however, he kills when he can, and deserves the thanks 
of the colonists for so doing; for if the reptiles were allowed to have their own 
way they would grow big in time and do a lot of mischief. I never had the 
good fortune to see a magpie kill a snake, but I imagine he would go about it in 
much the same manner as the dacelo; for I have seen him kill scores of centipedes, 
and the modus operandi was the same in both cases. First, he would crush the 
head of the insect, then he would chew or break up the body, joint by joint; then, 
when the life was extinct, he would toss the mangled creature into the air, adroitly 
catch it as it fell, and speedily dispose of it out of sight in his capacious craw. 
Now, as this was precisely what the laughing jackass did with regard to the snake, 
it is reasonable to suppose that no other treatment would be awarded to the 
youthful ophidian that had the mishap to come in the way of the piping crow— 
which, by the way, is yet another name for our friend the Australian magpie. 

It is certainly a pity to capture and export the laughing jackass, whose short legs 
and long strong wings point him out as unsuitable for an existence in confinement ; 
but the piping crow adapts himself very well to a domesticated life, and even 
voluntarily submits himself to the domination of man. In the colonies he is not 
often kept in a cage, but is allowed full or a somewhat restricted liberty; and as 
he is of decidedly lazy habits he likes to have his food provided for him, and returns 
freely to call when there is any question of meat or bones to be had for the taking. 
He is an adept at picking up a tune—the simpler the better; and I have heard 
some of his kind that might almost have been said to converse, such adepts were they 
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in the use of the English language, which one of them, at all events, spoke much more 
fluently than several Frenchmen of my acquaintance, who had been far longer 
in the colony too than the bird, who at the time in question was only about two 





AUSTRALIAN PIPING CROW (Gymmorhina tibicen). 


years old. Yes, he is a capital fellow is the piping crow, and has many merits 
independent of the superlative quality of killing snakes. 

The Australian crane, called “native companion” in the colonies, is also no 
mean antagonist of the ophidian race, of which it destroys considerable numbers, 
though not of the most deadly kind ; for these are usually found in dry, stony places, 
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at some distance from water, far from which the “native companion ” is very seldom 
seen. Its mode of killing a snake is peculiar, for it stamps on the reptile with the 
full force of its leg, which is retracted up to the body, and then propelled down with 
all the strength of the bird on to its foe and prey, which is disabled, if not indeed killed 





SECRETARY BIRD (Serfentarius reptilivorus). 


outright, by the first stroke. The bird, however, to make assurance doubly sure, 
continues to strike the reptile a succession of quick blows that soon crush the last 
sign of life out of the mangled remains, which it then swallows without more ado. 

The secretary bird of Southern Africa is one about which many tales have been 
told, but of which not very much reliable information has found its way into ordinary 
“natural history” books, the compilers of which, as a rule, copy from one another 
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without verifying or disproving the items of news they retail. On more than one 
occasion I have seen a secretary bird tackling its prey, when it acts precisely as the 
native companion does, never touching it with either beak or wing, but always 
stamping on it with one of its feet, which it brings down on the ophidian with the 
force of a sledge-hammer, invariably disabling the reptile by the first blow ; but, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, the lightning-like stroke is repeated over and 
over again, until all the vertebrze are dislocated. 

I have read somewhere that the secretary bird can kick: I should rather think it 
could! but its strokes are delivered straight up and down, and not laterally like 
those of a camel or a donkey ; at least, I have always seen them so delivered. Should 
the snake show fight, which it will sometimes, the secretary bird seems to tighten all 
its feathers about it, hopping briskly about, avoiding the attack of the desperate 
ophidian, and waiting its own opportunity for delivering the coup de grace, which it 
is not long in doing, for the unequal contest is soon over, and the crushed serpent 
reposes harmlessly in its living tomb. 

It is a matter of dispute to what order the secretary bird belongs, some naturalists 
classing it with the falcons, and others with the cranes, while others consider it as a 
kind of connecting link between the two. At the “ Zoo,” where they are nothing if 
not original, it is termed the secretary vulture (Serfentarius reptilivorus), which, to 
say the least, is an unnecessary multiplying of synonyms. It is, whether a vulture or 
a falcon, certainly a bird of prey, and is looked upon with a considerable amount of 
kindly regard, not to say affection, in its native country, on account of the service it 
renders to the inhabitants by the destruction of their deadly enemies the snakes ; and 
so it ought to be, for it is a feathered constable rather than secretary, and if the former, 
an acting inspector on duty, and always ready, at a moment’s notice, not only to arrest, 
but to condemn and execute any ophidian pest to society, whether on the rampage or 
lurking in secret places to pounce upon the unwary. With the Accipitrines, then, 
we will leave it, and that order may well be proud of its association with so useful 
and accomplished a member. 

The Australian, also called Jardine’s Harrier, is another serpent killer of no mean 
ability, that is endowed by nature with legs of considerable length, covered with 
strong yellow scales absolutely impervious to any ophidian tooth. Although it does 
not prey exclusively on snakes, but also kills and devours frogs, newts and lizards, 
the harrier is of very great service in its native country, which contains so many 
species of deadly snakes, which it searches for on the wing, hawking at no great 
distance from the ground over the places they frequent, and snatching them up in one 
of its powerful feet, always taking care to grasp the reptile by the neck, then flying 
upwards to a great height, and letting it fall, to be killed on the hard surface of the 
earth,'or on a stone, if there should happen to be a large one in the neighbourhood. 

I must confess, however, toa slight amount of incredulity in respect of the snake- 
killing prowess of this very handsome hawk ; for it chiefly frequents marshy ground, 
and is more likely to meet with frogs in such a situation than with serpents, which, 
as a rule, at least in Australia, frequent the hottest and driest places they can find. 
Still, as the reptiles, or at least some of them, seek the water when they are changing 
their skins, at which time their sight is dimmer than usual, it may be that the anti- 
podean marsh Harrier does fall in with a snake occasionally in the moist places it 
chiefly affects, and makes short work of the deadly reptile. 

The Indian adjutants and the cranes of all kinds, black or white, Mantchurian 
or Dutch, are also serpent killers ; and the first-named have earned a favourable report 
in that respect from the dwellers in the “gorgeous East,” where these big cranes are 
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treated with as much consideration as a prince ; and woe betide the inexperienced 





JARDINE'S HARRIER (Circus Jardinii). 


“rif” who, actuated by his native-born love for slaughter, ventures to discharge his rifle 
or fowling-piece at one of them: he might almost as well have shot a native ora monkey 
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The Californian road runner, a member of the cuckoo family, endowed by nature 
with rather long and very strong legs, is credited with adopting an ingenious method 
for the destruction of the rattlesnake, which (credat Jud@us /) it is said to surround 
while asleep with the leaves of a particularly spiny cactus. When the rampart is 
complete the reptile is aroused from its slumbers by the triumphant vociferations 
of its feathered enemy, and finding escape through the formidable barrier impossible, it 
strikes its poison fangs into its own flesh, and dies the victim of its own evil temper as 
much as of the deadly secretion it has the power of projecting from its hollow teeth. 
A pretty story, that deserves to be true, if it is not, and indicative of some avian faculty 
that looks more like reason than instinct. 

Doubtless there are other birds that are inimical to the snake; and, if report 
speak truly, the burrowing owl of the South American pampas is one of them, At 
all events, he inhabits a burrow in company with the rattlesnake and the marmot 
or prairie dog, whose progeny the owl is said to respect; though, judging from 
opportunities I have had of studying the bird in confinement, I am rather inclined 
to doubt the fact, and am all the more ready to accept the account of his catching, 
killing and devouring, at all events juvenile rattlesnakes. 

Any and every bird that has the cleverness and courage to kill a snake, and dine 
off it afterwards, is certainly most deserving of the gratitude and protection of man ; 
for, independently of the long-standing grudge we owe the ophidian race, to which 
I need not here further allude, there is no greater foe to all warm-blooded mammals 
than your snake ; and any creature that is capable of keeping the reptiles in check 
is a benefactor to our species, and should be acknowledged as such and treated 
accordingly. 

W. T, GREENE, 





CALIFORNIAN ROAD RUNNER (Geococeyx Californianus). 
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He arches out his sree plumes, 
He wades and plunges, till he finds 
Beneath his breast the azure glooms 
Where the great river wells and winds. 
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Nor—since within his kindling veins 
A livelier ichor stirs at last— 

Regrets the gross and juicy stains, 
The saps and savours of the past ; 








But through the august and solemn void 
Of misty waters holds his way, 

By some ecstatic thirst decoyed { 
Towards raptures of the perfect day. 


So sails the soul, and cannot rest, 
Inglorious, in the marsh of peace, 
But leaves the good, to seek the best, 

f. Though all its calms and comforts cease,— 
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lhough what it seemed to hold be lost, 
Though that grow far which once was nigh,— 
By torturing hope in anguish tossed, 
, fhe awakened soul must sail or die. 
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LETTER No. XIII. 


BELL I[OTEL, GLOUCESTER. 
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E came to this queer old English town, not because it is any 
better than so many other towns, but because Mr. Poplington 
told us that it was a good place for our headquarters while 
we was seeing the river Wye and other things in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘This hotel is the best in the town, and very 
well kept, so that Jone made his usual remark about its 
being a good place to stay in. We are near the point where 
the four principal streets of the town—called Northgate, 

Eastgate, Southgate and Westgate—meet ; and if there was nothing else to see, it 

would be worth while to stand there and look at so much Englishism coming and 

going from four different quarters. 

There is another hotel here, called the New Inn, that was recommended to us ; 
but I thought we would not want to go there, for we came to see Old England, and 
I don’t want to see its new and shiny things, so we came to the Bell, as being 
more antique. But I have since found out that the New Inn was built in 1450, to 
accommodate the pilgrims who came to pay their respects to the tomb of Edward II. 
in the fine old cathedral here. But, though I should like to live in a five-hundred-and 
forty-year-old house, we are very well satisfied where we are. 

Two very good things come from Gloucester, for it is the well-spring of Sunday- 
schools and vaccination. They keep here the horns of the cow that Dr. Jenner first 
vaccinated from, and not far from our hotel is the house of Robert Raikes. This is 
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an old-fashioned timber house, and looks like a man wearing his skeleton outside of 
his skin. We are sorry Mr. Poplington couldn’t come here with us, for he could have 
shown us a great many things; but he stayed at Chedcombe to finish his fishing, 
and he said he might meet us at Buxton, where he goes every year for his arm. 

To see the river Wye you must go down it; so, with just one handbag, we took 
the train for the little town of Ross, which is near the beginning of the navigable 
part of the river—I might almost say the wadeable part, for I imagine the deepest 
soundings about Ross are not more than half a yard. We stayed all night at a hotel 
overlooking the valley of the little river ; and, as the best way to see this wonderful 
stream is to go down it in a row-boat, as soon as we reached Ross we engaged a 
boat and a man for the next morning to take us to Monmouth, which would be about 
a day’s row and give us the best part of the river. But I must say that when we 
looked out over the valley the prospect was not very encouraging; for it seemed 
to -me that if the sun came out hot it would dry up that river, and Jone might not 
be willing to wait until the next heavy rain. 

While we was at Chedcombe I read the ‘“ Maid of Sker,” because its scenes are 
laid in the Bristol Channel, about the coast near where we was, and over in Wales ; 
and when, the next morning, we went down to the boat which we was going to take 
our day’s trip in, and I saw the man who was to row us, David Llewellyn popped 
straight into my mind. 

This man was elderly, with grey hair and a beard under his chin, with a general 
air of water and fish. He was good-natured and sociable from the very beginning. It 
seemed a shame that an old man should row two people so much younger than he 
was ; but, after I had looked at him pulling at his oars for a little while, I saw that 
there was no need of pitying him. 

It was a good day, with only one or two drizzles in the morning ; and we had not 
gone far before I found that the Wye was more of a river than I thought it was, though 
never any bigger than a creek. It was just about warm enough for a boat trip, though 
the man told us there had been a “rime” that morning, which made me think of the 
Ancient Mariner. The more the boatman talked and made queer jokes, the more I 
wanted to ask him his name, and I hoped he would say David Llewellyn, or at least 
David ; and, as a sort of feeler, I asked him if he had ever seen a coracle. 

“A corkle?” said he. “Oh yes, ma’am, I’ve seen many a one, and rowed in 
them.” 

I couldn’t wait any longer, and so I asked him his name. He stopped rowing, 
and leaned on his oars and let the boat drift. 

“Now,” said he, “if you’ve got a piece of paper and a pencil, I wish you would 
listen careful and put down my name; and if you ever know of any other people 
in your. country coming to the river Wye, I wish you would tell them my name, and 
say I am a boatman and can take them down the river better than anybody else 
that’s on it. My name is Samivel Jones. Be sure you’ve got that right, please— 
Samivel Jones. I was born on this river, and I rowed on it with my father when 
I was a boy, and I have rowed on it ever since, and now I am sixty-five years 
old. Do you want to know why this river is called the Wye? I will tell you. Wye 
means crooked, so this river is called the Wye because it is crooked-—Wye, the 
crooked river.” 

There was no doubt as to the old man’s being right about the crookedness of 
the stream. If you have ever noticed an ant running over the floor you will have 
an idea how the Wye runs through this beautiful country. If it comes to a hill it 
doesn’t just pass it and let you see one side of it, but it goes as far around it as it 
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can, and then it goes back again and goes around some other hill or great rocky point, 
or a clump of woods, or anything else that travellers might like to see. At one 
place, called Symond’s Yat, it makes a curve so great that if we was to get out of our 
boat and walk across the land we would have to walk less than half a mile before we 
came to the river again ; but to row around the curve as we did we had to go five miles. 

Every now and then we came to rapids. I didn’t count them, but I think there 
must have been about one to every mile, where the river bed was full of rocks, and 
where the water rushed furiously around and over them. If we had been rowing 
ourselves we would have gone on shore and camped when we came to the first of 
these rapids, for we wouldn’t have supposed our little boat could go through these 
tumbling, rushing waters; but old Samivel knew exactly how the narrow channel, 
just deep enough sometimes for our boat to float without bumping the bottom, runs 
and twists itself among the hidden rocks, and he’d stand up in the bow and push 
the boat this way and that until it slid into the quiet water again, and he sat down 
to his oars. After we had been through four or five of these we didn’t feel any 
more afraid than if we had been sitting together on our own little back porch. 

As for the banks of this river, they got more and more beautiful as we went on. 
There was high hills with some castles, woods and crags and grassy slopes, and now 
and then a lordly mansion or two, and great massive rocky walls, bedecked with vines 
and moss, rising high up above our heads and shutting us out from the world. 

Jone and I was filled as full as our minds could hold with the romantic loveliness 
of the river and its banks ; and old Samivel was so much pleased to see how we 
liked it—for I believe he looked upon that river as his private property—that he 
told us about everything we saw, and pointed out a Ict of things we wouldn’t have 
noticed if it hadn’t been for him, as if he had been a man explaining a panorama 
and pointing out with a stick the notable spots as the canvas unrolled. 

The only things in his show which didn’t satisfy him was two very fine houses 
which had both of them belonged to noble personages in days gone by, but which 
had been sold, one to a man who had made his money in tea, and the other to 
a man who had made money in cotton. 

“Think of that,” said he: “cotton and tea, and living in such mansions as 
them are, once owned by lords! They are both good men, and gives a great 
deal to the poor, and does all they can for the country; but only think of it, 
madam: cotton and tea! But all that happened a good while ago, and the world 
is getting too enlightened now for such estates as them are to come to cotton 
and tea.” 

Sometimes we passed houses and little settlements; but, for the most part, the 
country was as wild as undiscovered lands, which, being that to me, I felt happier, 
I am sure, than Columbus did when he first sighted floating weeds. Jone was a 
good deal wound up too, for he had never seen anything so beautiful as all this. 
We had our luncheon at a little inn, where the bread was so good that for a time 
I forgot the scenery, and then we went on and passed through the Forest of Dean, 
lonely and solemn with great oaks and beech trees, and Robin Hood and his 
merry men watching us from behind the bushes for all we knew. Whenever the 
river twisted itself around as if to show us a new view, old Samivel would say, 
“ Now, isn’t that the prettiest thing you’ve seen yet?” and he got prouder and 
prouder of his river every mile he rowed. 

At one place he stopped and rested on his oars. ‘Now then,” said he, twinkling 
up his face as if he was really David Llewellyn showing us a fish with its eyes 
bulged out with sticks to make it look fresh, “as we are out on a kind of a lark, 
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suppose we try a bit of a hecho,’—and then he turned to a rocky valley on his 
left, and, in a voice like the man at the station calling out the trains, he yelled, 
“Hello there, sir! What are you doing there, sir? Come out of that!” and when 
the words came back as if they had been balls batted against a wall, he turned and 
looked as proud and grinny as if the rocks had been his own baby saying “ Papa ” and 
“ Mamma” for visitors. 

Not long after this we came to a place where there was a wide field on one 
side, and a little way off we could see the top of a house among the trees. A 
hedge came across the field to the river, and near the bank was a big gate, and 
on this gate sat two young women, and down on the ground on the side of the 
hedge nearest to us was another young woman, and not far from her was three 
black hogs, two of them pointing their noses at her and grunting, and the other 
was grunting around a place where these young women had been making sketches 
and drawings, and punching his nose into the easels and portfolios on the ground. 
The young woman on the grass was striking at the pigs with a stick and trying 
to make them go away, which they wouldn't do; and just as we came near she 
dropped the stick and ran and climbed up on the gate beside the others, after which 
all the hogs went to rooting among the drawing things. 

As soon as old Samivel saw what was going on he stopped his boat and shouted 
to the pigs a great deal louder than he had shouted to the echo; but they didn’t 
mind any more than they had minded the girl with the stick. 

“Can’t we stop the boat,” I said, “and get out and drive off those pigs? They 
will eat up all the papers and sketches.” 

‘Just put me ashore,” said Jone, “and I'll clear them out in no time.” And old 
Samivel rowed the boat close up to the bank. 

But when Jone got suddenly up on his feet there was such a twitch across his 
face that I said to him, ‘“ Now just sit down. If you go ashore to drive off those 
pigs, you’ll jump about so that you'll bring on such a rheumatism you can’t sleep.” 

“T’ll get out myself,” said Samivel, “if I can find a place to fasten the boat to. 
I can’t run her ashore here, and the current is strong.” 

“Don’t you leave the boat,” said I, for the thought of Jone and me drifting off 
and coming without him to one of those rapids sent a shudder through me; and as 
the stern of the boat, where I sat, was close to the shore, I jumped with Jone’s stick 
in my hand before either of them could hinder me. I was so afraid that Jone would 
do it that I was very quick about it. 

The minute I left the boat Jone got ready to come after me, for he had no notion 
of letting me be on shore by myself; but the boat had drifted off a little, and old 
Samivel said, “ That is a pretty steep bank to get up with the rheumatism on you. 
I'll take you a little further down, where I can ground the boat and you can get off 
more steadier.” 

But this letter is getting as long as the river Wye itself, and 1 must stop it. 


LETTER No. XIV. 
BELL HOTEL, GLOUCESTER. 
As soon as I jumped on shore, as I told you in my last, and had taken a good grip 
on Jone’s heavy stick, I went for those pigs, for I wanted to drive them off before Jone 
came ashore, as I didn’t want him to come. 
I have driven pigs and cows out of lots and yards often enough, as you know 
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yourself, madam ; so I just stepped up to the biggest of them and hit him a whack 
across the head, as he was rubbing his nose in among some papers with bits of 
landscape on them, as was enough to make him give up studying art for the rest of 
his life ; but—would you believe it, madam ?—instead of running away he just made 
a bolt at me and gave me such a push with his head and shoulders he nearly knocked 
me over. I never was so astonished, for they were all small hogs, that you might think 
could be chased out of a yard by a boy. But I gave the fellow another crack on the 
back which he didn’t seem to notice, but just turned again to give me another push, 
and at the same minute the two other stopped rooting among the paint-boxes and 
came grunting at me. 

For the first time in nfy life I was frightened by pigs. I struck at them as hard 
as I could, but it was no good ; and before I knew what I was about I flung down the 
stick, made a rush for that gate, and was on top of it in no time, in company with the 
three other young women that was sitting there already. 

“ Really,” said the one next to me, “I fancied you was going to be gored to atoms 
before our eyes. Whatever made you go to those nasty beasts ?” 

I looked at her quite severe, getting my feet well up out of reach of the pigs if 
they should come near us. “I saw you was in trouble, miss, and I came to help you. 
My husband wanted to come, but he has the rheumatism and I wouldn’t let him.” 

The other two young women looked at me as well as they could around the one 
that was near me; and the one that was furthest off said, “If the creatures could 
have been driven off by a woman we could have done it ourselves. I don’t know 
why you should think you could do it any better than we could.” 

I must say, madam, that at that minute I was a little humble-minded, for I 
don’t mind confessing to you that the idea of one American woman plunging into 
a conflict that had frightened off three English women, and coming out victorious, 
had a good deal to do with my trying to drive away those pigs ; and now that I 
had come out of the little end of the horn, just as the young women had, I felt 
pretty small, but I wasn’t going to let them see that. 

“T think that English hogs,” said I, “must be savager than American ones. 
Where I live there is not any kind of a hog that would not run away if I shook 
a stick at him.” 

The young woman at the other end of the gate now spoke again. ‘ Everything 
British is braver than anything American,” said she; “and all you have done 
has been to vex those pigs, and they are chewing up our drawing things worse 
than they did before.” 

Of course I fired up at this, and I said, “You are very much mistaken about 
Americans.” 

But before I could say any more she went on to tell me that she knew all about 
Americans : she had been in America, and such a place she could never have fancied. 
“Over there you let everybody trample over you as much as they please. You have 
no conveniences. One cannot get evenacab. Fancy! Nota cab to be had unless 
one pays enough for a drive in Hyde Park.” 

I must say that the pigs charging down on me didn’t astonish me any more than 
to find myself on top of a gate with a young woman charging on my country in this 
fashion ; and it was pretty hard on me to have her pitch into the cab question, because 
Jone and me had had quite a good deal to say about cabs ourselves, comparing New 
York and London, without any great fluttering of the stars and stripes ; but I wasn’t 
going to stand any such talk as that, and so I said,— 

“T know very well that our cab charges are high, and it is not likely that poor 
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people coming from other countries are able to pay them; but as soon as our big 
cities get filled up with wretched, half-starved people, with the children crying for 
bread at home, and the father glad enough that he’s able to get people to pay him a 
shilling for a drive, and that he’s not among the hundreds and thousands of miserable 
men who have not any work at all, and go howling to Hyde Park to hold meetings for 
blood or bread, then we’ll be likely to have cheap cabs, as you have.” 

“ How perfectly awful!” said the young woman nearest to me; but the one at the 
other end of the gate didn’t seem to mind what I said, but shifted off on another tack. 
“And then there’s your horses’ tails,” said she : “ anything nastier couldn’t be fancied. 
Hundreds of them everywhere with long tails down to their heels, as if they belonged 
to heathens who had never been civilised.” 

“ Heathens !” said I : “if you call the Arabians heathens, who have the finest horses 
in the world, and wouldn’t any more think of cutting off their tails than they would 
think of cutting their legs off, and if you call the cruel scoundrels who torture their 
poor horses by sawing their bones apart so as to get a little stuck-up bob on behind, 
like a moth-eaten paint brush,—if you call them Christians, then I suppose you’re right. 
There is a law in some parts of our country against the wickedness of chopping off the 
tails of live horses ; and if you had such a law here you’d be a good deal more Christian- 
like than you are, to say nothing of getting credit for decent taste.” 

By this time I had forgotten all about what Jone and I had agreed upon as to 
arguing over the differences between countries, and I was just as peppery as a wasp. 
The young woman at the other end of the gate was rather waspy too, for she seemed 
to want to sting me wherever she could find a spot uncovered, and now she dropped 
off her horses’ tails and began to laugh until her face got purple. 

“You Americans are so awfully odd,” she said. ‘ You say you raise your corn and 
your plants instead of growing them. It nearly makes me die of laughing when I hear 
one of you Americans say raise when you mean grow.” 

Now Jone and me had had some talk about growing and raising, and the reasons 
for and against our way of using the words ; but I was ready to throw all this to the 
winds, and was just about to tell the impudent young woman that we raised our plants 
just the same as we raised our children, leaving them to do their own growing, when 
the young woman in the middle of the three, who up to this time hadn’t said a word, 
screamed out, “Oh, dear! oh, dear! He’s pulled out my drawing of Wilton Bridge. 
He'll eat it up. Oh, dear! oh, dear! Whatever shall Ido?” Instead of speaking I 
turned quick and looked at the pigs ; and there, sure enough, one of them had rooted 
open a portfolio ; and had hold of the corner of a coloured picture, which I could see, 
from where I sat, was perfectiy beautiful. The sky and the trees and the water was just 
like what we ourselves had seen a little while ago, and in about half a minute that hog 
would chew it up and swallow it. 

, The young woman next to me had an umbrella in her hand: I made a snatch at 
this and dropped off that gate like a shot. I didn’t stop to think about anything except 
that that beautiful picture was on the point of being swallowed up, and with a screech 
I dashed at those hogs like a steam engine. When they saw me coming with my 
screech and the umbrella they didn’t stop a second, but with three great wiggles and 
three scared grunts they bolted away as fast as they could go. I picked up the picture 
of the bridge together with the portfolio, and took them to the young woman who 
owned them. As the pigs had gone, all three of the women was now getting down 
from the gate. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “for saving my drawing. It was awfully good 
of you, especially -——” 
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“Oh, you are welcome,” said I, cutting her off short ; and handing the other woman 
her umbrella, I passed by the impudent one without so much as looking at her, and on 
the other side of the hedge I saw Jone coming across the grass. I jerked open the 
gate, not caring who it might swing against, and walked to meet him. When I was 
near enough I called out to know what on earth had become of him, that he had left 
me there so long by myself—forgetting that I hadn’t wanted him to come at all; and 
he told me that he had had a hard time getting on shore because they found the 
banks very low and muddy, and when he had landed he was on the wrong side of a 
hedge and had to walk a good way round it. 

“I was troubled,” said he, “because I thought you might come to grief with 
the pigs.” 

“Pigs !” said I, so sarcastic that Jone looked hard at me; but I didn’t tell him any- 
thing more till we was in the boat, and then I just said right out what had happened. 





“‘When they saw me coming with my umbrella they did'nt stop.” 


Jone couldn’t help laughing. “ If I had known,” said he, “ that you was on the top of 
a gate discussing horses’ tails and cabs, I wouldn’t have felt in such a hurry to get to you.” 

“ And you would have made a mistake if you hadn't,” I said, “ for hogs are nothing 
to such a person as was on that gate.” 

Old Samivel was rowing slow and looking troubled, and I believe that at that 
minute he forgot the river Wye was crooked. 

“That was really hard, madam,” he said—‘“ really hard on you; but it was a 
woman, and you have to excuse women. Now, if they had been three Englishmen 
sitting on that gate, they would never have said such things to you, knowing that you 
was a stranger in these parts and had come on shore to do them a service. But when 
a woman turns sour she do blow the cork out wonderful: not that I’ve got anything 
to say against women, since you are one yourself, madam, and of the hundreds and 
hundreds of people I’ve rowed down this river in my life, three-quarters of them was 
women, and mortal glad I’d be if I could have the chance of rowing them again. And 
now, madam, I’m glad to see you are beginning to take notice of the landscapes again. 
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Just ahead of us is another bend, and when we get around that you’ll see the prettiest 
picture you've seen yet. This is a crooked river, madam, and that’s how it got its 
name: Wye means crooked—the river Wye, a crooked river.” 

The charming scenes which showed themselves to us, one after the other, as the 
river turned and twisted itself like a dancer on a stage, and the constant cheerfulness 
of old Samivel, who tried his best to make me forget that there had ever been such 
a thing as a gate with three young women on top of it and three pigs below, made me 
feel quite gay again. 

After a while we came to a little church near the river-bank, and here Samivel 
stopped rowing, and putting his hands on his knees, he laughed as if he would shake 
his whiskers off. “It always makes me laugh,” he said, “whenever I pass this spot. 
It seems to me like such an awful good joke. Here’s that church on this side of the 
river, and ’way over there on the other side of the river is the rector and the congregation.” 

“ And how do they get to church?” said I. 

“In the summer time,” said he, “they come over with a ferry boat and a rope; 
but in the winter, when 
the water is frozen, they 
can’t get over at all. 
Many’s the time I’ve lain 
in bed and laughed and 
laughed, when I thought 
of this church on one 
side of the river, and the 
whole congregation andthe 
rector on the other side, 
and not able to get over.” 

It was plain enough 
that this was one of old 
Samivel’s most particular 
jokes, and we couldn’t treat him so badly as not to laugh at it. 

Toward the end of the day, and when we had rowed nearly twenty miles, we saw 
in the distance the town of Monmouth, where we was going to stop for the night ; and 
very beautiful it looked, with its bridge and its church steeples, and the evening sky. 
Old Samivel asked us what hotel we was going to stop at; and when we told him 
the one we had picked out from Badeker he said he could tell us of a better one. 

“Tf I was you,” he said, “ I’d go to the Eyengel.” 

We didn’t know what this name meant; but as the old man said he would take 
us there, it didn’t matter, and we agreed to go. 

“T'should think you would have a lonely time rowing back by yourself,” I said. 

“ Rowing back!” saidhe. ‘ Why, bless your soul, lady, there isn’t nobody who could 
row this boat back agen that current and up them rapids! We take the boats back 
with the pony. We put the boat on a waggon, and the pony pulls it back to Ross ; 
and as for me, I generally go back by the train. It isn’t so far from Monmouth to 
Ross by the road, for the road is straight and the river winds and bends. The word 
Wye means crooked, and so it suits the river: Wye, a crooked river.” 

The old man took us to the inn which he recommended, and we found it was 
the Angel. It was a nice, old-fashioned, queer English house. As far as I could 
see, they was all women that managed it, and it couldn’t have been managed any 
better; and as far as I could see we was the only guests, unless there was commercial 
gents who took themselves away without our seeing them. 
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We was sorry to have old Samivel leave us, and we bid him a most friendly 
good-bye, and promised if we ever knew of anybody who wanted to go down the river 
Wye we would récommend them to ask at Ross for Samivel Jones to row them. a 

The next day the landlady of the Angel—and she was just as good to us as if 
we had been her favourite niece and nephew-—hired us a carriage, and we was driven 
out to Raglan Castle through miles and miles of green and sloping ruralness. When 
we got there and rambled through those grand old ruins, with the drawbridge and 
the tower and the courtyard, my soul went straight back to the days of knights and 
ladies, and prancing steeds, and horns and hawks, and pages and tournaments, and 
wild revels and vaulted halls. 

The young man who had charge of the place seemed glad to see how much we 
liked it ; as is natural enough, for everybody likes to see us pleased with the particular 
things they have on hand. “You haven’t anything like this in your country,” said 
he. But to this I said nothing, for I was tired of always hearing people speak of 
my national denomination as if I was something in tin cans with a label pasted on 
outside ; but Jone said it was true enough that we didn’t have anything like it, for 
if we had such a noble edifice we would have taken care of it, and not let it go to 
rack and ruin in this way. 

Jone has an idea that it don’t show good sense to knock a bit of furniture about 
from garret to cellar until most of its legs are broken and its back cracked, and its 
varnish all peeled off, and then tie ribbons around it and hang it up in the parlour, 
and kneel down to it as a relic of the past. He says that people who have got old 
ruins ought to be very thankful that there is any of them left; but it’s no use in them 
trying to fill up the missing parts with brag. 

We took the train and went to Chepstow, which is near the mouth of the Wye, 
and as the railroad ran near the river nearly all the way we had lots of beautiful views, 
though of course it wasn’t anything like as good as rowing along the stream in a boat. 
The next day we drove to the celebrated Tintern Abbey, and on the way the road 
passed two miles and a half of high stone wall, which shut in a gentleman’s place. 
What he wanted to keep in or keep out by means of a wall like that we couldn’t 
imagine, but the place made me think of a lunatic asylum. 

The road soon became shady and beautiful, running through woods along the 
river-bank, and under some great crags called the Wyndcliff; and then we came to 
the Abbey and got out. 

Of all the beautiful high-pointed archery of ancient times this ruined abbey takes 
the lead. I expect you’ve seen it, madam, or read about it, and I am not going to 
describe it; but I will just say that Jone, who had rather objected to coming out to 
see any more old ruins, which he never did fancy, and only came because he wouldn’t 
have me come by myself, was so touched up in his soul by what he saw there, and 
by wandering through this solemn and beautiful romance of bygone days, he said he 
wouldn’t have missed it for fifty dollars. 

We came back to Gloucester to-day, and to-morrow we are off for Buxton. As 
we are so near Stratford and Warwick and all that, Jone said we’d better go there 
on our way; but I wouldn’t agree to it. I am too anxious to get him skipping 
around like a colt, as he used to, to stop anywhere now ; and when we come back 
I can look at Shakspere’s tomb with a clearer conscience. 


LONDON. 
After all the weather isn’t the only changeable thing in this world; and this 
letter, which I thought I was going to send to you from Gloucester, is now being 
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finished in London. We was expecting to start for Buxton, but some money Jone 
had ordered to be sent from London two or three days before didn’t come, and he 
thought it would be wise for him to go and look after it. So yesterday, which was 
Saturday, we started off for London, and came straight to the Babylon Hotel, where 
we had been before. 

Of course we couldn’t do anything until Monday; and this morning, when we 
got up, we didn’t feel in very good spirits, for of all the doleful things I know of, a 
Sunday in London is the 
dolefullest. The whole 
town looks as if it was the 
back door of what it was 
the day before: and if you 
want to get any good out 
of it, you feel as if you had 
to sneak in by an alley 
instead of walking boldly 
up the front steps. 

Jone said we’d better 
go to Westminster Abbey to 
church, because he believed 
in getting the best there 
was when it didn’t cost too 
much; but I wouldn’t do it. 

“No,” said I, “when I 
walk in that religious nave 
and into the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the talented de- 
parted, the stone passages 
are full of cloudy forms of 
Chaucers, Addisons, Mil- 
tons, Dickenses, and all 
those great ones of the past ; 
and I would hate to see the 
place filled up with a crowd 
of week-day people in their 
Sunday clothes, which would be enough to wipe away every feeling of romantic piety 
which might rise within my breast.” 

As we didn’t go to the Abbey, and was so long making up our minds where 
we should go, it got too late to go anywhere, and so we stayed in the hotel and 
looked out into a lonely and deserted street with the wind blowing the little leaves 
and straws against the tight-shut doors of the forsaken houses., As I stood by 
that window I got homesick ; and at last I could not stand it any longer, and I said 
to Jone, who was smoking and reading a paper, “Let’s put on our hats and go out 
for a walk, for I can’t mope here another minute.” So down we went ; and coming 
up the front steps of the great entrance, who do you suppose we met? Mr. 
Poplington! He was stopping at that hotel, and was just coming home from church, 
with his face shining like a sunset on account of the comfortableness of his conscience 
after doing his duty. 
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‘Mr. Poplington!” 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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George Washington in Westminster Abbey. 


N a corner of our library is an antique cabinet, wherein are rare historical 
curiosities, each one of which can awaken a marvellous train of memories. 
Among them is the watch that Major André wore during the American 

revolutionary war, and with which, and the offer of a hundred guineas, he sought 
to buy release from his captors. It is of gold, quite flat, after the workmanship 
of the time, and bears the inscription “John André, 1774.” There is something 
indescribably pathetic in its association with that unfortunate officer, and one cannot 
but contrast his happy and brilliant career up to the day of his fatal rendezvous with 
Benedict Arnold with the ignominy of his death as a spy within the American lines. 

Forty odd years after his execution, the remains of Major André were removed 
from their place of interment at ‘Tappan to Westminster Abbey, and a marble tablet, 
ornamented with a group of figures, was raised above them. In this group two 
personages are conspicuous: one is André, apparently waving a farewell to his British 
companions in the distance ; the other is George Washington, seemingly refusing an 
entreaty for the prisoner’s release. Few people know that the Father of the American 
republic stands thus in effigy in Westminster Abbey, and probably still fewer are 
aware that occasionally his head is knocked off by some fervent Briton who resents 
the intrusion of so distinguished a rebel among England’s loyal dead. A glance 
shows that Washington’s head has been freshly replaced, and the information is 
given that the last of these emphatic vindications of Saratoga, “the field of the 
grounded arms,” occurred a dozen years ago. 

It is striking to find that on both sides of the Atlantic, despite the protestations of 
friendship of these later days, the memories that hang about this incident of André’s 
death are still intensely bitter. Fourteen years ago, Cyrus Field, an American of wide 
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reputation, erected a monument to André on the spot where he died, bearing an 
inscription composed by the late Dean Stanley. One night, a few months after, this 
shaft was overthrown with dynamite. There was nothing in the words it bore intended 
to ruffle American sensibility; nor, probably, would this slight memorial of a brave 
man’s last moments have been molested, had it been raised by English hands. The 
offence lay in that an American in the year 1880 should commemorate with graven 
eulogy the enemy who in 1780 came within a hair’s-breadth of overturning the embryo 
American Commonwealth. Public antipathy to the prostrate plinth was not lessened 
when Mr. Field caused it to be restored to the perpendicular ; and but a few weeks 
elapsed before a violent explosion again startled the neighbouring village from its 
slumber, and daylight revealed the objectionable stone blown to such fragments 
as ‘to preclude its further restoration. It is a coincidence that the destruction of 
André’s monument in America and the latest breaking off of Washington’s head 
in Westminster Abbey should have happened during the same year. 

There was a statement in Dean Stanley’s inscription which was certainly erroneous, 
and may, perhaps, have given offence. He declares that André died “regretted by both 
armies,” which was very far from being the fact. In 1780 the struggle against the 
blessings of despotism, which the colonies had begun at Lexington in 1775, had lasted 
more than five years, and had been carried on with the venom that marks a domestic 
quarrel. Financially the colonies were 
ruined. Philadelphia had been captured, 
New York burnt, the Atlantic seaboard 
seamed with the march of hostile troops, 
commerce and trade had ceased to exist, 
the colonists had suffered the sternest 
hardships in silence, and now their hearts 
began to sink within them. These were 
the days ‘that tried men’s souls.” After 
five years’ fighting was independence any 
nearer? The British and their Hessian 
auxiliaries had sustained several defeats, 
but they were still numerous and well- 
appointed and confident. The fortitude 
of the continental patriots remained 
outwardly unshaken, but contemporary 
writings show that to the wisest and 
most devoted, with the exception of 
Washington and Franklin and a few 
others, the American cause seemed 
almost desperate. It was at this critical 
juncture that Benedict Arnold, a general 
in the American army, commanding at 
West Point, the strategic key to the 
Hudson river, was led by personal 
grievances to enter into a correspondence 
with André, then Adjutant-General of the 
forces under Sir Henry Clinton, for the 
betrayal of his post. A large sum was to 
be paid for this baseness, which was to 
include the American garrison of three 
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thousand men, and was to 
be timed to secure the pre- 
sence of Washington and 
his consequent capture. 
Thus the animating spirit 
of the American army, 
one-sixth of its force, and 
its strongest citadel, were 
to pass together into the 
hands of the enemy. No 
one can doubt that such 
an overwhelming stroke 
would instantly have made 
an end of the revolution ; 
and yet Dean Stanley 
would have us_ believe 
that the capture and death 
of André, which involved 
the failure of the plot, 
could be regretted by the 
American army! As well 
say that rescued mariners 
regret the death they have 
escaped. No, the seizure 
of André was hailed on the 
American side with the 
intense relief of men who 
are spared an appalling 
catastrophe. It required 
many years before his name was in some measure cleared of the odium which will 
for ever attach to that of Benedict Arnold,—more years even than the British Govern- 
ment required to remember André’s neglected grave beneath a peach tree on the 
Tappan hillside. The sole regret experienced by the Americans, in all this thrilling 
episode, was at the escape of Arnold, a sentiment well expressed by Washington in his 
reply to Clinton’s entreaty for the life of André,—“Give us Arnold, and you shall 
have Major André.” Had Dean Stanley been disposed to phrase his eulogy a little 
differently, he might, with entire truth, have recorded that both armies profoundly 
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1@ Tag DAYS : 
' ¢ Pro Nemo 
ORTY years ago, Radetzky at Milan, King Bomba at Naples, Cardinal 

Antonelli at Rome, and at Florence that Austrian Grand Duke whose 
face was said to resemble the countenance of a malevolent monkey, made 

a formidable quartette for the maintenance of the status guo in Italy. The first two 

had passed away before the sanguinary storm of 1859-60 burst upon the peninsula, 

the last fled at its approach; and Antonelli, left alone, settled himself resignedly to 
play his losing game to the end. 

In Rome those were days whose memory is treasured by all who had the good 
fortune to know the Eternal City in the stately decline of its medizval grandeur. 
They were days of marvellous pageants, of picturesque costumes, of the ubiquitous 
self-assertion of a paganised Christianity, of a superlative luxury of filth in the streets, 
of beggars and monks innumerable, of piferari piping soft pastorals, of the calm of a 
people of artistic temperament for whom all political ambitions were closed and all 
commercial industries discouraged. Haste, whether in things. spiritual or temporal, 
was unknown. Perhaps that consciousness of the possession of infinite time which 
niust pervade a church whose growth is of centuries, may have unconsciously influenced 
the mental habit of the people. Moreover, the leisurely ways inborn in the Italian 
temperament were not lessened by the sluggish pace of an ecclesiastical schooling. 
Lads educated to ascend the Scala Santa on their knees were never likely to take 
too rapid intellectual strides. Over the entire mind of the present rested a reverie 
of the past, as though the moss-covered decline of physical antiquity had cast its 
shadow upon modern thought. “ Les édées sont tres arretés ici,” remarked to us an 
eminent prelate, intending to refer in this unconscious sarcasm to the precision of 
clerical notions. To-day the spirit of a vanished age, which filled the place with an 
exquisite repose, is gone. Gone, too, the Girandola, the Carnival, the Ghetto, the 
dolce far niente, the glittering processions of Guardia Nobili and Swiss halberdiers 
and chanting monsignori—gone as completely as the soul-thrilling notes of the silver 
trumpets that greeted the Easter morn. In their place are stucco faubourgs, and 
electric trams, and a journalistic chatter in the streets, and the demolition of 
historic gardens and quaint buildings, amid the bustling of trade-in embryo. These 
changes were inevitable, and are part and parcel of Italian unity, but none the less 
may we deem it a privilege to be able to remember Roma-Amor. 

In those days, to enter the Papal territory across the mellow breadth of the 
Campagna was to pass out of this busy nineteenth century into a domain filled with 
hoary associations. A slumbrous beauty rested over every object, and the very stones, 
unmoved for centuries, spoke eloquently of their past. The trivial things of life faded 
out of sight in presence of such powerful memories. No wonder the Romans took 
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small heed for the morrow—they whose yesterday stretched back for ages. The 
miraculous cures, the blessing of animals, the interpretation of dreams—in all of 
which the pious folk delighted as eagerly as did the Populus Romanus—marked 
a happy unconsciousness of change. We suspect that all classes were better off, and 
enjoyed life more, then than now. There were but nominal taxes, as against the 
military service and intolerable financial burdens of the present. There were graceful 
festivals, chief among them the remembered “ Ottobrata,” with its games and dances 
in the purpling autumn. They were days when living was cheap and good, when 
even the beggars grew rich, when the famous “ Falcone ” and Café di Roma occupied 
the place now filled by vile French restaurants, when the Roman _princes lived 
in patriarchal state upon their traditions and their pride, in place of the ruin which 
reorganisation has brought upon most of them. 

On many an afternoon of those poetic days the violet-scented gardens—now, alas ! 
built over—invited to sweet strolls down their long walks and past the fountains whose 
splash of falling water touched the fancy with a bewitching calm. Here came the 
monsignort and a cardinal or two, to meditate alone, or chat of airy nothings, leaving 
those quiet walks deserted before the tinkling of campani/i bells proclaimed the Ave 
Maria. There seemed the charm of an incomparable repose about those Roman 
gardens, with their breathless cypresses and marble fauns, fringing dim vistas that 
could lead the fancy to such flowery fields. They were as stately and suggestive 
as the crumbling walls of ancient Rome, within whose circle they lay, surviving 
patricians, both of them, of bygone days. Above was the radiance of the Italian 
sky, and beyond lay the slumbrous Campagna, and far away stretched the Alban 
hills with their soft mantle of olive foliage. Those graceful distances have been 
improved of late with railways and steam factories and the odorous whitewash of 
chemical fertilisers. Pio Nono lived to see the apparition of this bustling nineteenth 
century within his precincts, and failed, say his former subjects, to blight it with his 
evil eye. To this day the instances in which he brought ill-fortune are enumerated 
with gusto: how he gave his special benediction to Maximilian and Carlotta before 
their departure for Mexico ; how he sent the Golden Rose to Queen Isabella of Spain 
the year before she was driven from her throne; how he promised victory to the 
Austrian army which suffered defeat at Sadowa; how he bestowed a reliquary with 
his blessing upon the French Prince Imperial shortly before the war of 1870 ; how, 
after being declared infallible, he solemnly forbade the Italian troops to enter Rome, 
into which they burst with bristling bayonets the very next day,—-all these are popular 
traditions. But for Pio Nono, as for many others, the times were hopelessly out of 
joint, and the era of Roma-Amor passed away with him. 
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The Disputed Authorship of Shakspere's Plays. 


IFTY years ago the assertion that the man of Stratford did not write 
the plays attributed to him was laughed out of court. To-day it is 
admitted, by all but the worthy dwellers by the Avon, to be a subject 
for serious discussion. Even the staunchest adherents of the Stratford 
man admit the existence of a few awkward facts which cannot be 
explained away. Let us glance, briefly, at some of them. 

Of William Shakspere’s youth little is known, and that little tells 
against him. He is supposed to have received a common school 
education, there being no other at Stratford—which would have 
been a course of rudimentary instruction inferior in point of writing, 
reading, arithmetic and general information to that now sineiell 

by the average London cabby. Shakspere could certainly boast but little of his 

hand-writing :— 
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and it is astounding that one who is supposed to have written so voluminously could 
have employed so laboured and illegible a chirography. Fancy a play traced in such 
barbarous characters! It is useless to affirm that such was the general style of the 
age, for the signatures of many of Shakspere’s contemporaries show that educated men 
wrote well 
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The village tradition paints him in colours we should not expect to find woven 
about the author of the Sonnets. He was reputed intemperate ; he was whipped for 
poaching ; he married Anne Hathaway under circumstances discreditable to them both. 
At sixteen he is said to have been apprenticed to a butcher, after which he became 
a dealer in wool. Amid so many uncertainties, we know positively that he comes 
of a family not one of whom can tell the letters of the alphabet, and is brought 
up to speak the jargon used by the village folk of all England in those “good old 
days,” which is saying that his speech was as rude as his writing. The first twenty 
years of his life were evidently spent without books, amongst illiterate people, in the 
narrow limits of a squalid village. We find him at this period employed as a stage- 
carpenter, venturing occasionally upon subordinate parts, and, more often, holding 
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horses at the stage door. His life is one of poverty and menial tasks and base 
companionship ; whilst his writings, from the very first, are marked by an unrivalled 
refinement and subtlety. But, more than this, the plays evince not only an incom- 
parable knowledge of the English language, but a wide familiarity with foreign tongues 
as well. Their composer is a man of universal reading, delighting in the classics, 
conversant with then untranslated French, Spanish, Danish and Italian literature, 
loving philosophic speculations, and, in spite of several geographical errors, evidently 
a traveller.- Where could the Stratford man have acquired all this erudition? Yet 
this phenomenon of universal knowledge, this born aristocrat who has already learned 
to despise trade and the vulgar multitude, this natural genius who has educated and 
trained himself to the loftiest intellectual flights, and who repeatedly 

dilates upon the sacred duty of parents to their children, so neglects 

his own daughter Judith that, at the age of twenty-seven, this is her 

best in the way of a signature :— 

The allusions to the law, to legal technicalities, to quibbles, to the 
subtleties and niceties of practice, which abound throughout the plays, show so 
intimate and accurate a legal knowledge that it is not an extravagant assumption to 
say that their author was a trained attorney. He draws indictments, gives a detailed 
account of an English arrest on mesne process, shows an unhesitating familiarity with 
the text-books of his time, understands the tenure and conveyance of real property, 
and uniformly lays down good law. Moreover, the plays present a complete study 
of Court life and manners and ceremonial: they are replete with the expressions of 
the courtier, with the customs and forms and diction of the aristocracy. They bear 
evident trace of medical and musical research. They show a mind versed in military 
matters, in the arms, equipment and evolutions of troops. Their writer was a poli- 
tician, perceiving the tendency of then existing parties, reasoning lucidly by historical 
analogy, deeply interested in the great public questions of the day, unchangeable 
in his own principles and convictions. Did William Shakspere learn all this at 
Stratford, where out of nineteen aldermen but six could write their names, or at the 
stage door while holding horses for coppers ? 

In all England there is no trace of anything written by Shakspere, except the 
four signatures which we have reproduced, nor is there any indication that he 
possessed a library. It might be that after his death his papers were wholly 
destroyed, but this could not include the letters he must have written. It is not 
possible to conceive him as never writing a letter. The active brain, the varied 
experience, the learning, the knowledge of mankind, all mark one who lived among 
men. Yet, not only have we not a line from his hand, but in all contemporary 
correspondence there is not an allusion to him. He never met with authors and 
thinkers, never was present at a single memorable occasion, never appeared at 
Court, never attracted the notice of that intellectual galaxy which made up the 
Elizabethan era, and no man thought enough of him to write his biography 
during his life. 

It is impossible to reconcile the untutored and sordid conditions, which are 
all we know of Shakspere, with the philosophy and erudition of the plays. It is 
incredible that the great student of that scholarly age should have spent his life 
without books, that he did not gather a library of choice volumes about him, or 
that, if he possessed them, he should, in making his will, have forgotten these 
companions of his intellectual domain, and have remembered only the commonplaces 
of “wearing apparel” and a “second best bed.” It is impossible to understand 
the totai disappearance of his notes, his manuscripts, his correspondence, his books, 
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his diary; or to reconcile his utter carelessness and indifference to the fate of his 
own copies of those masterpieces of which he proudly declares— 
** Not marble, 
Nor the gilded monuments of princes, 
Should outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


It was in 1586 or 1587 that the man of Stratford, then aged about twenty-one, 
removed to London; and immediately upon his arrival, if not just before, appear 
the first plays,—exquisite in diction, evincing a vast experience of the world, and 
filled with technical information. From 1592 to 1598 eight editions of Shakspere’s 
plays were published without his name and without being copyrighted. Ten years 
later he returned to Stratford, to disappear from our view and from that of his 
contemporaries. During the eight years that he resided there until his death he 
wrote nothing, and was content to pass, for no reason, from an activity that embraced 
the world to the vacuity of a dirty and soulless little village. Is this consistent 
with a great man’s nature? Can one imagine Bonaparte, at the zenith of his 
triumphs, voluntarily abandoning his throne and his armies and retiring to his 
Corsican birthplace? Could we fancy Columbus, or Luther, or Dante, or Galileo, 
or Richelieu, or Goethe, or Newton, or Bacon, in the plenitude of their powers and 
in the maturity of manhood, forsaking the world and extinguishing every activity ? 

Tradition deals unkindly with the man of Stratford to the very last, and his 
end is not that one would have expected of the writer of “ Venus and Adonis.” 
Wrapped in mystery and contradiction as is Shakspere’s life, we hear nothing of 
his deathbed beyond the shockirg statement that he succumbed to a fever resulting 
from a drinking bout of exceptional length and severity ! 
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LiqguUID OXYGEN—THE DOUBTS OF DOCTORS—CONCERNING COCAINE—THE MARRIAGE 
OF THE ANGEL OF DEATH—CONTAGIOUS HEALTH—GREAT MEN’S WIVES—THE 
EXTENSION OF PROVINCIAL RIGHTS—SARAH BERNHARDT IN “ IZEYL.” 


Oe was with melancholy amusement 


x * that I read in the scientific journals 
: that sewer-gas was comparatively 
innocuous. After the hundreds of sanitary 
tracts in which the deadliness of sewer-gas 
has been an axiom of faith, after the thousand- 
and-one deaths from it in the contemporary 
novel, it is 
grimly divert- 
ing to learn 
that sewer- 
may be 


\ welcomed 
) without fear 
to our hearths 


and homes. The same _ process 
appears to be overtaking science 
with which we are familiar in the 
sphere of history — all the bad 


gas 


gases are getting purified and the good 
spirits vilified. The invincible solids are 
being liquefied, and the aéry nothings are 
being given solid habitations. The Pro- 
fessor tells me that liquid oxygen is only 
obtainable under great pressure, and at a 
colossal cost. I beg respectfully to suggest 
to the millionaires the advisability of laying 
in quarts of it for their dinner-parties. This 
sparkling beverage—essence of oxygen, mark 
you—would not need to be iced, for the 
North Pole is as a red-hot poker compared 
with it. Such a beverage would make a 
sensation and provide paragraphs for the 
society journals and the 7Z7mmes’ obituary. 
It is true the guests would not like it, but 
they would be anxious to quaff it. Have you 
never noticed the innocent joy which the 
pop and froth of cheap champagne gives 








to suburban souls? There is a magic halo 
about champagne—an aroma of aristocracy 
which sanctifies it for people who would 
be happier with lemonade. Wherefore I 
doubt not there would be a public to ad- 
venture on liquid oxygen, though it were 
calorified in the attempt. The imbibition 
thereof might indeed replace suicide and 
cremation—it would both kill and cure, and 
our frozen bodies might be preserved in 
family ice-safes for the edification of scientific 
posterity. I should not marvel if liquid air or 
oxygen became an article of the euthanasian 
creed. As for sewer-gas, we may yet live 
to see it manufactured artificially for the 
improvement of the public health, and con- 
veyed to our overcrowded drawing-rooms 
with all the paraphernalia of pipes and the 
mendacious meter. Science has turned so 
many somersaults even in my short lifetime 
that I am prepared for anything. I have 
even serious doubts as to the stability of 
Darwinism, I have seen so many immortal 
truths die young. I verily believe that the 
cocksureness of our century is destined to be 
the amusement of the next, which may not 
impossibly believe that the ape is descended 
from man by retrogression. 





Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day—and come again. 


The science of medicine in_ particular 
seems to be always in a critical condition, 
and the bacillus bobs up and down in a 
manner that is “painful and free.” Like 
Hamlet’sfather’s ghost, it eludes our question : 
we know not if it is “a spirit of health or 
goblin damned,” angel or demon or delusion. 
The microbe of to-day is the myth of to- 
morrow. Surgery is the only department of 
medicine which has made real advances in 
our century. The rest is guesswork and 
experiment on vile bodies. I do not know 
why the Peculiar People should be persecuted 
for refusing vivi-injection. Tolstoi, a friend 
of his told me, breathes fire and fury against 
the doctors, and will have none of their drugs 
or their doctrines, and he is not alone in 
believing that every tombstone is a monu- 
ment to some doctor's skill. “ When doctors 
disagree,” But do they 
ever agree—unless they consult? I went 


says the proverb. 


to an eminent oculist once, who anointed 
my eyes with cocaine in order to make the 
pupils dilate. But my pupils refused to obey. 
He was dumfoundered, and said that such a 
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refusal was unheard of: it contradicted all 
experience and all the books. I felt quite 
conscience-stricken. He tried again and 
again, but my pupils remained obdurately 
small. I apologised for my originality, and 
he peered at my eyes minutely, evidently 
expecting to find the new humour. So I sug- 
gested he might try Horror, which | under- 
stood from the novelists made the pupils 
dilate ; but he replied that that would not 
be professional. He told me, however, a 
fact which I thought well worth his fee. An 
erudite scientist had devoted a monograph 
to cocaine, but failed to discover the one fact 
about it which was worth knowing, and 
which had raised cocaine to the first rank 
—to wit, that applied externally it was an 
anzesthetic, so that if you put a drop on your 
tongue you might bite your tongue without 
hurting yourself. Doubtless the poor man 
was ready enough to bite his tongue when 
his book was spoilt by the discovery. But 
I cannot help thinking that his case was 
typical of science—which is appallingly ex- 
haustive and self-satisfied, but seems just to 
miss the one essential thing. 


AVE you heard the legend of the 
Marriage of the Angel of Death with 
a mortal woman? He was aweary of 
his cheerless professional round, and longed 
for domestic joys to brighten his scanty 
leisure. It did not strike him to “ domesti- 
cate the Recording Angel”; but one day, 
being sent to despatch a beautiful woman, he 
fell in love with her instead, and married her. 
But dire was the punishment of his dis- 
obedience. The beautiful woman turned out 
a shrew, who made Death’s life not worth 
living, and as he had refused to kill her when 
her hour sounded, she was now immortal. In 
despair he deserted her and her child, and 
would never go near her, so that her neigh- 
bourhood was always healthy, and she un- 
consciously made the fortune of several 
insanitary watering-places. In course of 
time Death’s son grew up, and with that 
curious filial perversity (which has been 
especially remarked in the children of clergy- 
men) he became a physician. And his fame 
as a physician spread far and wide, inasmuch 
as he knew the secret of Death, that uxorious 
and henpecked Angel having revealed it to 
his wife in a weak moment. If the Angel 
stood at the foot of the bed, he was only 
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terrifying the patient ; if, however, he took 
up his position at the head of the bed, he was 
in deadly earnest, and hope was vain. In- 
heriting sufficient of his father’s nature to 
sce him when he was invisible to others, the 
physician was naturally able to prophesy 
with undeviating though the 
cunning rascal made great play with stetho- 
scopes and syringes and what not, and felt 
pulses and thumped chests before he gave 
judgment, and was solicitous in administering 
drugs when he foresaw the patient 


accuracy, 


was 
destined to recover. Now, it befell one day 
that the Princess of Paphlagonia (of whom I 
have told elsewhere) fell grievously sick, and 
none of the physicians could do aught to 
relieve her. So the king issued a proclama- 
tion that whosoever could cure her could 
have Now, the fame of the 
beauty of the princess had travelled as far as 
the renown of the mighty physician, so that 
desire was kindled in his heart to try for the 
grand prize. And so Death’s son set out and 
travelled over land and sea, comforting the 
sick everywhere as he passed by and curing 
all those that were fated not to die. And at 
last he arrived in the capital of Paphlagonia, 
and was received with great joy by the king 
and all his court, and ushered into the sick 
chamber. A great warmth gathered at his 
heart as his eyes fell upon the marvellous 
fairness of the princess ; but the next moment 
his heart was turned to ice, for lo! he per- 
ceived the Angel of Death standing at the 
head of the bed. After a moment of agony 


her to wife. 


the physician commanded all present to 
leave the chamber ; then for the first time he 
broke the silence his mother had imposed 
Father,” he said, “have you 
no pity upon me—you who once loved a 
woman yourself?” Then Death answered, 
in a hollow voice: “I must do my duty. 
I disobeyed once, and my punishment was 
greater than I could bear.” “ Father,” pleaded 
the physician again, “ will you not move to 
the bottom of the bed?” ‘“ Nay, I cannot,” 
answered Death harshly : “I was commanded 
to stay here, and here I must stay.” “And 
thou wilt stay there whatever I say or do?” 
asked the physician plaintively. ‘ Yea,” 
answered Death stoutly. Then, wrought up 
to desperation, the physician called the 
attendants in again and bade them turn the 
bed round, so that Death was left standing 
at the foot. But the Angel, seeing himself 
outwitted, rushed back to the head. The 
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upon him. 
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physician thereupon dismissed the attendants 
and upbraided him with his broken promise, 
but Death stood firm. 
lost his tem- 

per and _ all 

his good bed- 

side manner, 

and cried 
furiously: “If 4 
you’re not 

gone in- 
stantly, I’ll 

send for mother!” And the Angel of Death 
vanished in the twinkling of the bedpost. 


At last the physician 





ILL we can marry off Azrael to a 
termagant, I do not believe we shall 
ever really turn the tables upon him. 
Nothing is more surprising to a reader of 
advertisement columns than that people still 
continue to die. An army of alchemists has 
discovered the Elixir of Life, and retails it at 
one-and-three-halfpence a phial. Paracelsus 
has turned pill-maker, and prospers exceed- 
ingly, and sells out to a joint-stock com- 





pany. But the great procession gravewards 
goes on, the “thin black lines” creeping 


along all day long, and there is no falling 
off in the consumption of sherry and biscuits. 
The scythe of the Black Angel shines—ofus 
Zervet—and it is always the mowing season. 
Sometimes he stands at the foot of the bed, 
and then there is triumph for the pharma- 
copoeia ; sometimes he stands at the head, 
and then the bed becomes a grave and he 
a tombstone. Alas! his marriage is but a 
pleasant myth, and his infallible son a dream. 
Azrael is still a bachelor, and science is not 
shrew enough to drive him away. Perhaps 
‘tis as well the leeches cannot avert him; 
perhaps ’tis a blessing that they blunder, and 
the kindly grass grows over their mistakes. 
As it is, too many people are an unconscion- 
able long time in dying. Their habit of 
procrastination is with thei to the last. 
They linger on—a misery to themselves, and 
a thorn to those anxious to mourn their loss. 
They do not know how to retire gracefully. 
The art of leaving a world should be taught 
as a branch of deportment. 


MeN American philanthropist who died 
recently was in the habit of girding 
at the arrangements of the universe, 




















which did not seem to him organised after 
the fashion of a bureau of beneficence. He 
was wont to regret that he had not been 
present at the creation, so as to give a few 
hints. “Well, what would you have advised?” 
a friend once challenged him to say. “I 
would have advised,” he retorted, “that 
health be made catching instead of disease.” 
At first hearing, this sounds taking, but its 
plausibility diminishes under investigation. 
Health is the normal state of an organism, 
the perfect working of its parts,—it is not 
something superadded, as disease is. You 
might as well expect one watch to catch the 
right time from another. The philanthropist 
would have been more within the bounds of 
the reasonable if he had demanded that 
disease should be more egotistic and less 
epidemic. Every organism ought to con- 
sume its own smoke, and not communicate 
its misfortunes to its neighbours. And this 
it does satisfactorily enough in organic 
disease ; it is only when those impish germs; 
microbes and bacilli mix themselves up with 
the matter that we get pathological socialism. 
I confess that the whole germ business seems 
to me an illogical element in the scheme of 
destruction, though ’tis of a piece with the 
structure of things. And yet there is a sense 
in which health zs catching. There is a 
contagion of confidence as well as of panic, 
and the surest way to escape epidemics is 

todisbelieve them. 

Radiant people 
“ radiate health. 

The mind is a big 


: factor in things 
- hygienic. ’Tis a 


poor medicine that takes 
no account of the soul, 
We are not earthen re- 
ceptacles for drugs, but 
‘ breathing clay vivified 
by thoughts and passions. And in the uni- 
verse of morals, at any rate, health zs 
catching just as much as disease. We are 
ennobled by noble souls, and uplifted by 
righteousness. We pattern ourselves un- 
consciously upon our friends. Character is 
contagious, and emotion epidemic, and good- 
humour has its germs ; copy-book maxims 
are null and void: packets of propositions 
leave us cold. Morality can only be taught 
by object-lessons ; they err egregiously who 
would teach it by the card. A fine character 
in a play or a novel outweighs a sermon ; 
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and in real life the preacher pales before 
the practiser. It is a great day when a man 


discovers for himself that honesty zs the best 
policy. 


Morality is a matter of feeling and 
will, not of intellect, 
Handbooks of ethics may 
edify the intellect, and 
Cicero de Officits be 
the favourite reading of 
rogues. I knew a uni- 
versity student who at 
his examination cribbed Kant’s panegyric of 
the moral law from a concealed text-book. 

The legend of Death’s marriage recalls to 
me that of John L. Sullivan’s. It is 
grievous plight. His ~ 


that the famous 
bruiser was in like 
® 
wife beat him, and he had to AGF, 
sue for a divorce on the dj 
ground of cruelty! There is F 
something deliciously pathe- 4 ¢/ 
© ( 
\ ' 
\| 


tic about the insignificance of 


a great man to his wife—his 
valet feels small at least on 
Abroad” is a rampant divinity with a fero- 
cious ferule ; at home he is a meek person 


said 


pay-day. The “ Schoolmaster 
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in slippers. The policeman who stands 
majestically at the cross-roads waving the 
white glove of authority nods in the chimney- 
corner without a helmet. Bishop Proudie 
was not much of a hero to Mrs. Proudie, 
and even a beadle is, I fear, but moder- 
ately imposing in the domestic sanctum. 
That a prophet is not without honour save 
in his own country, we know; but even 
if he travel abroad, he must leave his wife 
behind him,—else will he never continuously 
contemplate his own greatness. This is why 
so many great men remain bachelors. It 
perhaps also explains why the others are 
so unhappy in their marriages. Perhaps 
there ought to be a training-school for 
the supply of great men’s wives. They 
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have to be of a particular make, appa- 
rently. The other day I listened to some 
green-room persiflage between an actress 
and an eminent actor-manager. The lady 
said she had loved him years ago, and 
thrown herself at his head, but had never 
been able to bring him to a proposal. I 
asked if she would have been satisfied with 
the provincial rights. I am not at all sure 
that the introduction of this principle of legal 
partition would not promote domestic har- 
mony, especially in theatrical circles, where 
the practice already prevails in the matter of 
plays. Indeed, this principle of partition has 
already been carried beyond its original 
sphere. Do I not remember a theatrical 
lawsuit four or five years ago in which the 
plaintiff sought to restrain the defendant from 
styling himself part-author of a piece, on the 
ground that he (the defendant) had not done 
a stroke of the work, and had been paid ten 
pounds for it; while the defendant claimed 
that he had only parted with his rights as 
regards London, and that in the provinces 
he was still entitled to claim a share of the 
authorship? Pascal long ago pointed out, in 
his Pensées, that virtue and vice were largely 
dependent on distance from the equator (a 
latitudinarianism in morals that does not 
seem to have shocked his Port Royal friends). 
But even he failed to reach this daring 
conception of “local fame.” The marvel is 
that when once reached it should have been 
let slip again. It seems to me an invaluable 
remedy for disputes: absolutely infallible. 
When Mr. Stuart Cumberland wrote from 
India to claim the plot of Zhe Charlatan, 
how simple to accord him the authorship— 
in India! At once we perceive a modus 
vivendi for the followers of Donnelly and 
the adherents of common sense. In America 
Bacon shall be the author of Hamz/e/, but the 
English rights in the piece shall go to Shake- 
speare. In the same spirit of compromise 
Cruikshank might have been content to be 
the author of “ Oliver Twist” in the Hebrides 
and the second-class of Atlantic 
steamers. Herman should be sole author of 
The Silver King in Pall Mall, and Jones in 
Piccadilly. Some metropolitan streets belong 
by one pavement to one parish, and by the 
other to another; so that in the case of 
parochial celebrities it would be possible for 
the rival great men to glare at each other 
across the road—not, however, daring to 
cross it, for fear of losing their reputation. 
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The Frenchman’s long-standing assumption 
of Parisian rights in the victory of Waterloo 
would be put upon a legitimate basis. By 
a logical extension of the principle we 
could allow Homer to be born in Chios on 





Mondays, in Colophon on Tuesdays, and so 
with each of the seven cities which starved 
him. They use up the week nicely. On the 
odd day of leap year we might concede that 
he never existed, and allow him to be resolved 
into the pieces into which he was torn by 
Wolf. Had this pacificatory principle been 
discovered earlier, Zhe Letters of Phalaris 
would never have fluttered Europe, and Swift 
would have had no need to write The Battle 
of the Books. It is never too late to mend, j 
however, and an academy of leading poli- 
ticians and ecclesiastics should be at once 
formed to draw up an authoritative “ Calendar 
and Topography of Belief,” fixing once for 
all the dates and places on or in which it is 
permissible to hold any given opinion. 


§)N America, for instance, let it be held 
that the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a 
vile, wretchedly-printed publication, 
that has enlisted in its service the scum and 
riffraff of literature, and 
has ransacked the gar- 
rets of Bohemia in 
search of artists poor 
enough to work for it; — /% 
let us concede that the ~ 
proprietor has ie 
rejuvenated é; 
Grub Street 
with his gold, 
and been the 
prey of every 
designing ad- 
venturer who 
could design but not draw. 











] ONSIDERING the generous welcome 
which Harfers and the Century and 
Scribuers and Lippincot?s and the 
Atlantic and other monthlies are accorded 








in England, considering how English money 
supports ‘the American magazines, I cannot 
see why American inoney should not support 
an English magazine. Moreover, some of the 
American magazines bar English work, while 
our magazine has at this moment a serial 
by Stockton running. Through their copy- 
wrong law, which, z¢ev alia, compels English 
authors to print in America, the Americans 
drive no small portion of our printing out of 
our country. But it is futile, in these days of 
international investment, to complain that 
money is spent in one part of the world rather 
than in another. Is not everybody spending 
money outside his own country? Whoever 
buys foreign stocks and shares, or subscribes 
to foreign loans, would be a bad patriot by 
this reckoning. We are all cosmopolitan in 
the pocket, and the Bourse is the uniter of 
peoples, the medium by which the millennium 
is being brought along, when the bull shall 
lie down with the bear. 


CAN tell the Americans one good 
thing this Magazine has done—it has 
got my street ruralised. A few days 








after I had complained of the aridity of 
London, and of the parochial injunction to 
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lop off a bough of my tree, I saw a pro- 
cession that made me think Birnam wood 
had gone to Dunsinane. Soon either pave- 
ment was planted with ready-made trees, 
all a-blowing and a-growing. If it had 
happened in the night, I should have rubbed 
my eyes and imagined some good genius 
had transported me to the Boulevards. I 
hastened to place a little guéridon outside 
the garden gate, and to decorate it with 
glasses of absinthe and vermouth; but a 
gendarme came along and asked me to 
move on. So I moved on—to the real 
Boulevards. And the first thing I did there 
was to go see Sarah, the divine Sarah dzen 
entendu. 


SIHE Bernhardt on her native heath 
seems infinitely less important than 
when she comes to London. She 
is taken as a matter of course, and there 





is no credit to be got by going to see 
her. It is not a proof that you understand 
French. The Théatre de la Renaissance, 
at which I saw her play J/zey/, is a tiny 
tot of a theatre such as she would disdain 
in London, though, as it is always full in 
every part, this perhaps makes amends. 
After her long tour in the States the great 
Sarah returned Americanised, and imme- 
diately inaugurated the American system 
of “no fees,” and in the lobbies of her 
theatre one may read this touching appeal : 
“ Mesdames les ouvreuses prient le public 
de ne leur rien donner: elles ne peuvent et 
elles ne veulent pas rien accepter.” Truly 
they do these things better in France; I 
was moved almost to tears by this sublime 
Declaration of Independence, till I saw a 
pretty attendant smilingly pocket a franc 
from my neighbour in the next box, and look 
askance at me for granting her prayer. 
They tell a malicious story of Sarah’s return 
from America. The occupants of the next 
cabin heard her rehearsing her expected 
meeting with her son: “ A/on fils, mon fils ! 
Non, Cest trop joyeux!” “ Mon fils”—sobs 
—“ Mon fils” —more sobs—“ Non, Cest trop 
triste!” And so she went on, through the 
whole gamut of human emotion, till she 
had got the exact suwance to express the 
meeting of a mother with a son. Perhaps 
ultimately her boy did not recognise her, for 
she has picked up flesh as well as dollars 
in America, and has severely injured the 
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copyright of her old caricatures. That famous 
coffin of hers can hardly fit her now: call 


pee 


B.: ,? 





no one a skeleton before death. The latter- 
day Bernhardt’s opulent bust will remain a 
classical example of the imprudence of pre- 
mature funeral avrangements. TJzeyl is by 
Armand Silvestre, and another less-known 
hand. I had hitherto known M. Silvestre 
as a graceful writer of disgraceful confes, 
and was suprised to find him guilty of a 
poetic drama with an unimpeachable moral 
tone—nay, eloquently preaching the ethics 
of abnegation and asceticism @ /a Buddha- 
Though I saw it on a Sunday night, I felt 
that the Nonconformist conscience itself 
might have been present. A number of 
men in the stalls kept their hats on, as if to 
remind themselves they were not in church. 
ZEYL herself is what Ibsen quaintly 
calls “a woman of that sort.” Her 
lines are cast in the pleasant but 
somewhat obscure places of the East, where 
nowadays Mahatmas grow. She falls in 
love with the Prince; but the Prince has 
come under the influence of the Yoghi—a 
Buddhistic friar—who inveighs against his 
useless life on the throne. (A real live 
prince was prominent in a box, unregarded, 
and did not seem to mind the allusions.) 
The Prince abandons his throne, and retires 
to the woods to join the apostles. No less 
than seven princesses come to tempt him, 
but fail, and even Izeyl cannot win him to 
earthly love. Instead he wins her to heavenly 
love. On her return to the imperial city, 
a former lover visits her and endeavours 
to resume his old relations with her. In 
a really great scene she kills him in self- 
defence and drags his body under a table. 
Unfortunately he is the new Prince, so that 
Izeyl is condemned to death by starvation. 
At the eleventh hour the apostle-Prince 
reappears, and is at last moved by Izeyl’s 





noble bearing to declare his love for her, 
and Izeyl dies in a tragic ecstasy of ethereal 
passion. The play is full of beautiful lines 
and artistic scenes, and Sarah Bernhardt 
has never played with more art. When she 
is dead, her body becomes marvellously stiff 
and corpse-like under the white clinging 
folds of her robe, which takes on suddenly 
the appearance of a winding sheet. She is 
rather heavily made up, though, with rings 
on her fingers and rouge on her toes ; and, 
while every actress aspires to be Sarah, 
Sarah herself now aspires to be jo/ze. It will 
have been seen that /zey/ is not one of those 
French things that cannot cross the Channel, 
as Andrew Lang wittily puts it, so no doubt 
it will pass our custom-house some day. 


<CIDEDLY the Parisian atmosphere 
is charged with artistic electricity. 





The play, the novel and the picture 
flourish on the same stem, and the very 
advertisement posters tell their lies artisti- 
cally. Paris is the metropolis of ideas. You 
may catch them there and set up as a prophet 
on the strength of a fortnight’s holiday. 
Meeterlinck says he learnt all he knows from 
a man he met in a dvasserie. Fancy picking 
up ideas in a pothouse! In London you 
could only pick up h’s. Whistler pretends 
he can’t live anywhere 
else, and George 
Moore and Oscar 
Wilde are always 
threatening to settle 
there. I don’t know 
which they threaten— 
London or Paris. But, 
unlike Donatello, the 
fifteenth-century 
sculptor, who could not 
achieve perfection out- 
side Padua, these gentlemen manage to do 
very good work amony the serious people 
and the fogs of Britain. Paris hardly seems 
to need two national theatres, seeing the 
artistic public the dramatist has to appeal to. 
It is only when you have no national drama 
that you seem to want a national theatre. 





l, ZANGWILL. 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


Army Entrance Examinations. 
BY J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
THE O_tp OrpveR and Goop OLp Times. 


FRIEND of mine was boasting, with pardonable pride, of the doughty deeds 

performed on various battle-fields by his grandsire, an officer in the army 

of George III. I asked if the old gentleman had been as remarkable for 
book-learning as for valour. My friend laughed. “When my grandfather,” said he, 
“was examined, before receiving his commission, he was only required to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer correctly and to sign his name legibly. The first time he presented 
himself he failed to satisfy these very moderate tests, but was successful on the 
second occasion.” 

There can be little doubt that the forces of the Crown in the last century were 
led almost exclusively by illiterate heroes of this type: young fellows bred in the 
country, fond of shooting, fox-hunting and singlestick,—ruddy-faced, deep-chested, 
lithe, sinewy and active. Doubtless the purchase system was an evil one, and led 
to some curious distributions of rank. Sir Walter Scott tells us that he knew a lady 
who had for some years been a captain of dragoons ; but it appears that this Amazon 
left the leading of her troop to certain gallant he-subalterns, and was content to draw 
her pay, with a conscience as easy as if it had been so much pin-money. — Rich 
young squires were able to buy their promotion over the heads of poor lieutenants 
without even mastering the drill ; and there was, of course, a sharply marked division 
between the rich and the poor caste of officers. Bullies, coxcombs and toadies were 
far too common ; and an officer like Wolfe, who studied his profession as an advocate 
Studied law or a surgeon anatomy, was regarded with something like contempt. 
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MODERN EXAMINATIONS. 


This state of things—happily put an end to towards the end of the century by 
that much abused prince the Duke of York—led, I say, to many and grave abuses. 
But, in my opinion, judging the matter as an observant civilian, and, what is more, 
in the opinion of numerous and competent military authorities, we bid fair to arrive 
at the other extreme, and to develop the intellectual at the cost of the physical 
qualities of our officers. ‘The mental tests imposed at the entrance examinations are 
all in favour of the myopic student, with an abnormally large brain and a stunted 
frame. One would think that the ideal candidate favoured by the examiners was 
of the type of that diminutive philosopher of whom Sydney Smith said: “ His mind 
seems too large for his body: his intellect is indecently exposed.” 

On glancing through the regulations for one of these examinations, and the list 
of questions, I find that the competitors were expected to take up a given number 
of subjects, including Greek, Latin and geography (in which last subject, by the 
way, very few passed). The young men were directed to compose some Latin verses ; 
to “express in as many ways as correct Latin prose admits ‘ Do not do this,’” and 
to explain what further ways would be “admissible in verse ” (how their brains must 
have reeled !) ; to translate into Greek iambics ; to give an account of the Greek lyric 
poets, with permission (how kind!) to omit those whose writings had not come down 
to us; and to turn a passage into accented Greek prose. 


FITNESS FOR THE MILITARY PROFESSION. 


Now, who would divine from such a list that it was intended to test the fitness 
of the candidates for the military profession? What would the Iron Duke have 
said to anybody who had proposed to establish such tests? I know not. But I 
know what he dd once say to a person whose utterances displeased him: “ Don’t 
be a fool, sir!” The object is to find the gentlemen best qualified to lead 
a cavalry charge, to control a line of skirmishers, to animate the defence of an 
entrenchment, to wield moral and physical supremacy over masses of rough men. 
The qualification thereupon required is minute proficiency in languages which have 
long ceased to be spoken! Of what use is it to a captain, or even a general, when 
the enemy has to be beaten or circumvented, to possess an accurate acquaintance 
with the Attic, Ionic and Doric dialects? What aspiring major-general ever 
ventured to quote Sophocles or Plato at a council of war? All recognise the value 
of a sound knowledge of the classical tongues to those whose business in life requires 
the nice and exact use of words. But our captain or colonel has to deal, not with 
words, but with sword-blades and bayonets ; he is not called upon to unravel obscure 
idioms, but to discover the enemy’s movements ; he is not concerned with the effects 
of the passions on heroic souls, or even with the feats of antique archers and 
javelin-throwers, but with living men, whose plans he must discover and foil, whose 
activity he must counteract and surpass. 

One can only suppose that the examiners believe that—at least when opposed 
to savages—the utterance of a defiance in sonorous hexameters before engaging 
may have a demoralising effect upon the foe. I have, it is true, been told of a huge 
Yorkshire clergyman who obtained the victory, in a wordy contest with the driver 
of a public conveyance, by hurling at his opponent the opening lines of the Iliad ; 
whereupon the confounded disputant fled, whipping his horse, and uttering male- 
dictions in plain Saxon. But I have always thought that this parson was indebted for 
his success to his inches rather than to his erudition. 
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VEXED QUESTIONS. 


SECURE THE Best MEN. 


My contention is, that the examination should be directed to secure the best men, 
not merely the best scholars, for the Queen’s service ; and that to this end it should 
take account of the physical as well as the intellectual prowess of the competitors, 
If I had to choose between one who can ride like a Centaur, fence like D’Artagnan, 
wrestle like Porthos, and shoot like Hawkseye, and another who can turn irreproach- 
able iambics and repeat whole scenes from A%schylus, I should certainly take the 
athlete, and not the scholar. Yet a candidate excelling in every manly accomplishment 
is now postponed to a well-crammed student who has passed his years in the library, 
without ever venturing himself in a boat, at the wicket, or on the back of a bucking 
horse. Why should not the candidates who are willing be allowed to compete with 
the foil, the rifle and the spur for a certain proportion of marks—substituting these 
exercises for the iambics and Latin lyries ? 


THE SECRET OF OUR Past VICTORIES. 

It is universally held that the secret of our long and dazzling record of military 
and naval successes is to be found, not in the accidental ability of certain of our 
generals and admirals, but in the youthful training of each soldier and officer in 
out-of-door sports—a training not only of eye and ear, muscle and sinew, but of 
nerve and mental faculty—developing the combative, competitive spirit, the self-reliance, 
the fertility of resource, the readiness of invention, the daring, the firmness, the 
contempt for odds, the instant sacrifice of individual interest and safety to the general 
advantage, which have made our troops the despair and wonder of their foes in every 
quarter of the globe. The Boulevardier ridicules the young Briton who, having 
a holiday on a summer afternoon, spends it, not in lounging over a cigarette and a 
glass of absinthe, but in a violent and prolonged struggle with a throng of similar 
desperadoes over a trumpery glove of leather. We all remember how a certain 
Dauphin ridiculed a Prince of Wales by sending him a consignment of tennis-balls. 
He little knew that he was ridiculing the very sports which had created an irresistible 
army of invaders, fated to overrun France. 





Now, if the fact that it is athletic exercises that have made our forces so formidable 
be everywhere accepted as a truism, why should it not be recognised in the entrance 
examinations? , Two famous lines sum up the knightly exercises that were deemed 
essential in the age of chivalry :— 

**Probitates hae sunt: equitare, natare, sagittare, 
Cestibus certare, aucupare, scacis ludere, versificare.” * 

The examiners appear to have read this maxim backwards, and to have got no 
farther than the word versificare. 

We shall be told of the bracing effect on the mind of a course of Greek grammar. 
This argument, however, is less impressive than it was in the days of Erasmus, or 
even before the recent discussions on the question of making Greek compulsory in 
the Universities. Men of consummate scholarship assure us that German will strain 
and brace the faculties as effectually as Greek. Prince Bismarck, indeed, is 
accustomed to recommend the study of Russian for this purpose, pointing 
triumphantly to the incredible number of declensions which have to be mastered 
—beside which the Greek list makes but a poor show. For my part I will undertake 

* “These be accomplishments: to ride, swim, shoot, 
To box, hawk, play at chess, and versify.” 
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to say that the study of chess will strengthen the judgment, the memory and the 
perceptive powers at least as much as poring over Homer. Chess is an intellectual 
exercise that affords scope for the fullest display of generalship, whether in attack 
or defence. 

THE GREAT ARMY OF REJECTED CANDIDATES. 

A favourite objection of the pedants is, that only by competition in a difficult 
and repulsive subject like Greek can we secure the cleverest men for officers. 
Such a rule would have condemned Auguereau, Ney, Bernadotte and other great 
commanders to the ranks. And, as a matter of fact, it does condemn many of the 
finest, bravest and most capable of Englishmen to lifelong exclusion from the 
Queen’s service. I know a young fellow, modelled like Hercules, who was for 
some years captain of the eleven of a great public school. He is well educated, 
acute and resolute, and displays sound judgment in all his concerns; but he has 
always displayed hearty contempt for classical poetry, and he has been rejected. It 
is well known that many of the gallant band who recently conquered Matabeleland 
were unsuccessful at Sandhurst. I have met these so-called failures in various parts 
of the world, and they have invariably been splendid specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
manhood. Great responsibility rests on those who keep such men out of Her 
Majesty’s army. But they are not only in the colonies: they ride to hounds on 
borrowed horses ; they sit briefless and discontented in the back benches of our courts 
of justice ; they accept poorly paid curacies in remote districts. Was there not a 
pathetic cartoon of a gigantic curate enviously contemplating a diminutive military 
visitor, resplendent in cuirass and scarlet and buckskins ? 


CONDEMNATION OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 


The general question of the value of the classical tongues is a large one, and I do 
not intend to be drawn into it. I will only say that to my mind the idea, and not 
the sound in which it is expressed, is what is essentially valuable in a classical 
composition. ‘To affirm the contrary, to hold that “a classic can only be enjoyed 
in the original,” is as unreasonable as to contend that a picture by Holbein is worthless 
if taken out of its old worm-eaten frame, to be enshrined anew in crystal and gold. 
It suggests the enthusiasm of the scrupulous tragedian who never could play Othello 
until he had blackened himself all over, instead of staining face and hands only. 
However, I will not discuss this question: I merely maintain that Greek and Latin 
have no connection with the military art, or influence in producing the military virtues, 
and that they should be excised from the curriculum. 


THE SUGGESTED REFORM. 


They should be replaced with an examination in horsemanship, fencing and 
shooting. ‘This examination should precede and be introductory to the examination 
in studies. Such a change would be thoroughly Greek, for the Greeks held pre- 
eminence in athletic exercises in the highest honour. It would not be unjust to 
students at public schools, for at those great institutions sports are encouraged on 
a magnificent scale, and there is nothing to prevent an accomplished Grecian from 
becoming stroke of the school boat or captain of the football team. 

It is quite ture that after such a rearrangement of subjects there will still be 
the same number of rejected candidates. But these will be lads who, ceteris 
faribus, are inferior in stamina, strength, and skill to the successful champions. 
The accepted competitors under my scheme would know as much as their 
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unsuccessful rivals of geography, mathematics, physics, ete., but would boast each 
a larger biceps, a stronger wrist, a sharper eye, a surer seat in the saddle. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the service would not lose brains, and would gain bone 
and muscle. 

As for the objection that many of the successful candidates at the present time 
are of the athletic type, it is not to the point ; for the rejected candidates are perhaps 
as superior to them in physique as they are inferior in classical scholarship. And in 
any case the successful ones have been compelled to waste the golden years of life on 
barren studies, which have detained them from more practical employment. I have 
received numerous letters from parents deploring the evil results of the craze for 
classical studies, and detailing cases of hardship produced by it. I say, test an 
instrument according to the use you have for it. We do not train a greyhound by 
putting him into the kitchen as a turnspit, or a hawk by confining it for several 
years in a cage. No one will persuade me that the assimilation of Latin and Greek 
tends to make a good general. It is as palpably absurd an idea as that of the 
philosophers who essayed to extract sunlight from cucumbers. 

Let me, in conclusion, suggest a compromise, based on the ingenious practice of 
the far-ffamed Laputan Academy, which, while affording scope for the change here 
proposed, would respect existing prejudices, and preserve all the benefits of the 
existing system. Let every candidate be required, on pain of rejection, to swallow as 
many cakes as may be directed, each stamped with the name of a Greek or Latin 
writer whose works have come down to us 





as “ Homer,” “Sophocles,” “ Aristophanes,” 
“ Virgil,” and “Ovid.” Provided such cakes were toothsome, the lads would readily 
dispose of them, and be strengthened, if not positively enlightened, by the digestion 
of those venerable names. 


J. HENNIKER HEATON. 


Our Present System of Army Examination. 
BY GEN. SIR GEORGE CHESNEY, M.P. 


QUESTION discussed lately is whether the present mode of tests for 

admission to the army is calculated to give the country the best class of 

officers. Two objections to it have been raised: first, that it excludes 
all physical tests for a profession in which physical qualifications are among the most 
important ; and secondly, that the test is defective even as a purely educational one. 
To take the first objection. Undoubtedly no provision is made for testing physical 
qualifications, beyond a medical examination to ascertain the candidate’s soundness 
in wind and limb, and the condition required of a certain chest measurement and 
standard of height. But the question has to be asked whether any satisfactory 
system could be devised which would fulfil the purpose assumed to be desirable. 
The object of a competition is to select the candidates who give most promise for 
the future, not those who show the greatest proficiency at the time of examination. 
To take horsemanship, for example: to make this a test would be to handicap unfairly 
the boys who are brought up in towns, or whose parents cannot afford to keep horses. 
Some of the best riders in India never mounted a horse till they got there. Or 
suppose marks were given for running and jumping, as has been suggested, still the 
result indicated would be inadequate for the purpose in view. As indeed would 
be any athletic test. Proficiency in this respect assumes a certain superiority in 
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weight and muscle. But an officer is not called upon to carry a rifle and knapsack, 
and a youngster may have the highest qualifications needed of a soldier and yet 
be deficient in these respects. A Nelson or a Napoleon would not have found a 
place in a school football team. ‘There is no better test of its kind of some most 
valuable qualities, but after all no athletic competition tests the highest order of 
courage—the spirit which rises superior to hardship, which keeps a bold front under 
reverse and difficulty—above all, the invaluable quality of readiness to accept responsi- 
bility, to act upon a rapid decision in critical moments. No athletic test that 
could be devised would be otherwise than partial, and indeed unfair. It might 
be good as far as it went; but it would tend as often as not to exclude a class 








which has illustrated at many points of our history the highest order of military 
qualities—the stout heart in a slender frame. 

Admitting that a mere educational test fails to insure the possession of the 
necessary physical qualities, there is no foundation for the assumption often implied 
of any inherent opposition between the mental and moral qualities. If indeed the 
test were applied to Asiatics the objection might be reasonable, for in India at any 
rate the men who possess the qualities needed for the military profession, for securing 
the respect of those under them and generally the power of command, are just those 
whose mental apparatus unfits them for undergoing a severe educational test. But 
amongst Englishmen there is no such opposition. The presumption is justified by 
all experience, that the physical qualities necessary to the soldier, or for any career 
requiring courage and endurance, will be found just as largely bestowed in company 
with mental power as where this is deficient. ‘The public schools and universities 
offer constant proof on this head in the large proportion of men who distinguish them- 
selves in the boats and the cricket field and the football club, although handicapped 
by the condition of hav'ng to read for a high class. The corps of Royal Engineers 
affords another example in point. In this, with the Artillery, the competition system 
of selection was first introduced ; yet it may be claimed for them that no branch of the 
army has been more distinguished for the particular quality which it is assumed the 
present system of competitive system of examination has failed to supply—courage 
and resource in high position, personal gallantry among the rank and file. The 
number of officers of the corps who have gained the Victoria Cross is in itself 
remarkable evidence upon this point. 

And taking the army as a whole, I submit that it has gained enormously from the 
competitive system of admission; the dunces have been excluded without any loss 
on the physical side. ‘The assumption that the material of which the officers of the 
army are composed would have been improved by any other process of selection, 
that courage and physical quality have been sacrificed to brain-power, appears to be 
wholly unsupported by any evidence, and to be based on no reason. I believe that 
in the younger officers of the army, who have entered it under that system, the 
country has a body of men of whose spirit, intelligence and fitness in all respects for 
their profession it may be more than satisfied. 

But it is further alleged that, granting competitive selection to be the best way of 
selection, still the present system, as actually worked, is not the best system 
of its kind; and a good deal is said about the test not being sufficiently practical 
or well adapted to select men for a particular profession like the army. This view 
appears to shut out the proper object of competitive examination—namely, to be a 
test of education, the cultivation of the mind and faculties, not to be a test of 
technical training. ‘The soldier enters a profession the duties of which are mainly 
practical, and which affords ample time and opportunity for acquiring the necessary 
practical knowledge of it. Moreover, the selected candidates pass on to a military 
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college: that is the place for giving the technical training, and it is there, and not 
beforehand, that this training ought to be given. ‘The preliminary test should 
be limited to testing the ability and industry of the candidates, and should be as 
wide and as general as possible; to embrace equally all branches of education. 
The criterion which it is sometimes proposed to lay down—that the subjects of 
examination should be limited to those which will be afterwards practically useful 
—will not bear consideration. In this connection it is sometimes asked, What is 
the use of Latin and Greek? ‘The space here available precludes a full answer to 
this absurd question. I will content myself with asserting that they are the most 
useful subjects for a boy’s education. For a competitive examination, at any rate, 
they are eminently useful, because there is no better test of mental capacity. The 
demand that a preference should be given to modern languages appears at first sight 
more justifiable ; but as a competitive test—that is, as a means of selecting candidates 
—these last are defective, because they give undue advantage to those whose 
circumstances admit of their living abroad. The oriental languages, especially Persian, 
are of high importance for the officers of an army of which a large part is serving 
in the East; but no one would propose that these should be introduced into an 
eximination—it is recognised that they must be learnt afterwards. And the way to 
encourage proficiency in all modern languages is to give officers facilities for travelling 
abroad, and rewards for acquiring proficiency in them, as has for long been done in 
India in regard to oriental languages, and has lately been introduced in regard to 
the Russian’ language. Looking, however, to the necessity that a knowledge of 
French and German, or at any rate one of them, should be part of the equipment 
of every officer at starting, it is reasonable to require a certain proficiency on 
this head from every candidate as a condition of qualification. A knowledge of 
mathematics also should be required, sufficient to enable the candidate to enter 
on his further professional course of study after selection, which for Sandhurst is 
the elementary knowledge necessary for military surveying, and for Woolwich, in 
addition, the elements of mechanics. Subject to this condition, the examination 
should be as wide and open as possible, embracing all the subjects—classics, 
mathematics, physical science and modern languages—which form the ordinary 
course of English education. And it should give every candidate the opportunity 
of bringing out all that he knows of the subjects he takes up. In this view the 
present test for Sandhurst, which is limited to elementary mathematics, to easy 
passages in classical authors, and the simplest outlines of physical science, is vicious 
and absurd. As well make the capacity to trot down a turnpike road on a quiet 
pony a test of horsemanship! ‘The result of this fatuous arrangement—of a test 
severe from the number of candidates coming forward for a limited number of 
appointments, but inadequate as a means for differentiating between their relative 
acquirements—is by implication to invite competitors from the middle rather than 
the highest forms of public schools, and to discourage the é/i/e of these from coming 
forward, by telling them that the wares they could bring to the test would not find 
a proper market. 

An item in the examination introduced of late years is geometrical drawing—a 
very necessary subject, no doubt, for a military man, but which would be much 
better learnt by the selected candidates after they have *passed into the military 
colleges. As a competitive test this part of the examination is of no effect; an 
inspection of the marks shows that all the candidates obtain a general equality of 
proficiency in the subject, which is treated in a very elementary way. The only 
effect of requiring it is to impose on the public schools the necessity for establishing 
a special class for intending candidates, to that extent throwing the regular school 
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work out of gear. ‘This circumstance, indeed, emphatically points the moral in this 
case. Apart from any question of ultimate choice of his profession, public-school 
life is the best possible training and preparation for the future soldier, and the 
higher the class of boys secured from the public schools, the better will it be for 
the army. ‘The saying of the Duke of Wellington, that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton, is as applicable now to the whole field of military 
employment, and to the whole class which fills our public schools, as it was to 
the particular instance cited. Fortunately for this country, if her army is small, she 
possesses in the youth of the middle classes trained in public-school life a material 
for the army practically unlimited and unsurpassed in kind, but which, so far as 
the army is concerned, is not now turned to the best use. Anything, therefore, 
in the nature of special tests which tend to divert boys from public schools to 
other lines of preparation, causes a serious loss to the army. So far from the 
present test being of too scholastic a kind, it is not scholastic enough. ‘The object 
in view should be to make the test so wide and general, to the exclusion of all 
special and technical subjects, that a boy high up in a public school might go 
straight from it to the competition with a reasonable prospect of success, without 
undergoing any special training out of the regular course of school work. Excellence 
in any subject, classics, mathematics or physical science, should be sufficient to 
secure a place ; special army classes would become unnecessary. 

With the changes here suggested in the present system of examination should 
be combined sundry obvious modifications in the courses of study now pursued at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, where education in the proper sense, but directed from 
this point to professional purposes, should be carried much further than at present, 
a good deal of the so-called practical training being relegated to a subsequent stage 
of the young officer’s career. 


G. CHESNEY. 
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(See next page.) 
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HE following brief explanation may assist our readers in the elucidation of 
the cartoon on the other side. 
In front of the mirror of fate a female figure on the left gazes at the cards. 
The purchase of ships by the boys of St. Stephen’s has evidently aroused 
the curiosity of their schoolfellows. 

The chief of her Majesty’s servants welcomes to the National Theatre a popular 
composer, whilst, on the right, an irresponsible and erratic Editor is about to receive. 
an “ object lesson ” from the irate spooks he has invoked in the White City. 

Some worthy pedestrians survey with doubt directions on the finger-post which 
seem to indicate that all roads (save one) lead to Exeter Hall. 

John Bull has placed his burly form between the foreign powers and the reptile 
Anarchy, which has lately raised its head, and is darting out its fangs preparatory to 
dealing a blow across the Channel. 

Representatives from England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales are eager to ascertain 
the state of the political horizon in the neighbourhood of St. Stephen’s. 

The hardy Norseman looks towards the rising sun, and watches the opposing ships 
engaged in strife. 

Representatives of the rival schools ot Art are endeavouring to persuade John 
Bull to seek salvation within their open doors, whilst one of the daughters in revolt 
meditates at her leisure what she shall do next to attract attention. 

From the tower of modern Babel orators hold forth to those who lend their 
willing ears, whilst two well-known labour leaders are more practically employed, 
although their lack of unanimity, alas! tends to neutralise their efforts in a good cause. 

A solitary female figure brings back the Secret Doctrine to our shores from the 
East, followed by a faithful oriental, whilst, on either side, two actresses confront 
one another carnying their nations’ rivalry into the world of dramatic art. 
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